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THE IMPEACHMENT 


OF 


THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK, 


INTRODUCTORY. 


By ibatutes 1 William and Mary,, cap. 2, 12 and 18 William IH., 
cap. 2, and 6 Anne, cap. 11, article 2, ilie British Parliament, 
limiting the Monarchy to members of the Church of England, 
excluded the Stuarts, and from and after the death of King 
William and the Princess Anne without heirs, contrived that 
the Crown of this kingdom should devolve upon the Princess 
Sophia, Electress and Duchess Dowager of Hanover, and the hein 
of her body, being Protestants. Heirs failing to Anne, althpngh 
she was seventeen times pregnant, and Sophia dying about seven 
weeks before Anne, George, Elector of Hanover, succeeded 
under these Acts as George I. of England, France, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The official delusion that our raonarchs ruled also over 
France was kept up until the commencement of the present 
i century. 

It is said, and perhaps truly, that the German Protestant^ 
Guelph was an improvement on the Catholic Stuart, and the* 
Whigs take credit for having effected this change in spite of the 
I Tories. This credit they deserve ; but it must not be forgotten 
that scarcely half a century before the entire aristocracy, in- 
eluding the patriotic Whi^, had coalesced to restore to the 
throne the Stuarts, who had been driven away by Cromwell. If 
this very aristocracy, of which the Whigs form a part, had never 
assisted in calling ba^ the Stuarts in the person of Charles U., 
thert would have been no need to thank them for again turning 
that family out 

The object of this essay is to submit reasons for the repeal of 
the Acts of Settlement and Union, so far as the succession to 
the throne is concerned, after the abdication or demise of the 
present monarch. It is assumed, as a point upon which all 
supjMrters of the present ro^al family will agree, that the right, 
to deal with the throne is iBaljepably vested in the English 
people, to be exercised by them ii^ugh their representatives m 
Parliament. The right of the members of the House of Bruns- 
wick to succeed to the throne is a right accruing only from the 
Acts of Settlement and Union, it l^ing clear that, except for 
^ese statutes, they had no olsim to the throne. It is therefore 
labmitted that should Parliament in its wisdom think fit to 
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enact that after the death or abdication of her present MweBty, 
the throne shall no longer be filled by a member of the nouse 
I of Brunswick, such an enactment would be perfectly within the 
competency of Parliament it is further submitted that Parlia- 
ment has full and uncontrollable authority to make any enact- 
ment, and to repeal any enactment heretofore made* even if such 
new statute, or the repeal of any old statute, should in truth 
change the constitution of the Empire, or modify the character 
and powers of either Parliamentary Chamber. The Parliament 
of the English Commonwealth, which met on April 25th, 1660, 
gave the crown to Charles IL, and the Parliament of the British 
Monarchy has the undoubted right to withhold the Crown from 
Albert Edward Prince of Wales. The convention which as- 
sembled at Westminster on January 22nd, 1688, took away the 
Crown from James II., and passed over his son, the then Prince 
of Wales, as if he had been non-existent. This convention 
was declared to have all the authority of Parliament— 
Parliament has admittedly the right to deprive a living King of 
his Crown, and to treat a Prince of Wales as having no claim to 
the succession. 

In fact two clauses of the Act of Settlement were repealed in 
the reign of Queen Anne, and a third clause was repealed early 
in the reign of George L, showing that this particular statute has 
never been considered immutable or irrepealable. It is true that 
the clauses repealed were only of consequence to the nation, and 
that their repeal was no injury to the Crown. The unbounded 
right of the supreme Legislature to enlarge its own powers was 
contended for and admitted in 1716, when the duration of Parlia- 
ment was extended four years, a triennial Parliament declaring 
^itself and all future Parliaments septennial It has been held to 
be sedition to deny the complete authority of the Irish Parlia- 
ment to put an end to its own existence. It has been admitted 
to be within the jurisdiction of Parliament to give electoral 
privileges to citizens heretofore unenfranchised; Parliament 
claims the unquestioned right to disfranchise persons, hitherto 
electors, for misconduct in the exercise of electoral rights, and 
in its pleasure to remove and annul any electoral disability. The 
right of Parliament to decrease or increase the number of repre- 
sentatives for any borough has never been disputed, and its 
authority to decrease the number of Peers sitting and voting in 
the House of Lords was recognised in passing the Irish Church 
Disestablishment Bill, by which several Bishops were sumnuirily 
ejected from amount the Peers. It is now submitted that PjMia- 
ment possesses no legislative right but that which it derives from 
the people, and that the people are under no irrevocable contract 
or obligation to continne any member of the House of Brunswick 
on the throne. The following Parliamentary dicta support this 
opinion : , ; 

The Honorable Temple Luttrell, in a speech made in the House 
of Commons, on the 7th November, 1776, showed *‘that of 
thirty-three sovereigns since William the Conqueror, thirteen 
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only ha^e ascended the throne by divine hereditary right. . . . 
The vill of the people, euperseding any hereditary claim to buo- 
oesaion, at the commencement of the twelfth century placed 
Henry I. on the throne,” and this subject to condiUons as to laws 
to be made by Henry. King John was compelled solemnly to 
register an assurance of the ancient rights of the people m a 
formal manner ; and this necessary work was accomplished by 
the Congress at Runnymede, in the year 1115. <'»ir, in the 
reign of Henry IIL (about the year 1223), the barons, clergy, dnd 
freeholders, understanding that the King, as Earl of Poictou, had 
landed some of his continental troops on the western ports of 
England, with a design to strengthen a most odious and arbitrary 
set of ministers, they assembled in a Convention or Congress, 
whence they despatched deputies to King Henry, declaring that 
if he did not immediately send back those Poictouvians, and 

K remove from his person and councils evil advisers, they would 
ace upon the throne a prince who should better observe the 
ws of the land. Sir, the King not only hearkened to that Cou- 
rse, but shortly after complied with every article of their 
demand, and publicly notified his reformation. Now, Sir, what 
are we to call that assembly which dethroned Edward IL when 
the Archbishop of Canterbury preached a sermon on this text, 

‘ The voice of the people is the voice of God / ’ ” “A Prince of the 
House of Lamcaster was invited over from banishment, and elected 
by the people to the throne,” on the fall of Richard IL “I shall 
next proceed to the general Convention and Congress, which in 
1461 enthroned the Earl of March by the name of Edward IV., 
the Primate of all England collecting the suffrages of the people.” 
** In 1659 a Convention or Congress restored legal Monarchy in 
the person of Charles II.” , 

William Pitt, on the 16th December, 1788, being then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, contended that ** the right of providing 
for the deficiency of Royal authority rested with the two remain- 
urn branches of the Legislature ; ” and again, ** on the disability 
of the Sovereign, where was the right to be found? It was to 
be found in the voice, in the sense (ff the people, with them it 
rested.” On the 22nd December Mr. Pitt said that Mr. Fox had 
contended that ** the two Houses of Parliament cannot proceed 
to legislate without a King.” His (Mr. Pitt's) answer was 
The conduct of the Revolution had contradicted that asser- 
don ; they had acted le^latively, and, no King being present, 
thg must consequently have acted without a King.” 

lib. Hardinge, afterwards Solicitor-General and Judge, in the 
same delate, said : The virtues of our ancestors and the genius 
of the Government acctuately tfiiderstood, a century ago, had 
prompted the Lords and Cdbmons of the realm to pass a law 
without a King ; and a law which, as he had always read it, had 
put upon living record this principle : * That whenever the 
supreme executive hand shall have lost its power to act, the 
fally Md f*eely npramted, oan aloiw Mpair 
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On the 26th December, in the House of Lords, discussing the 
power to exclude a sitting Monarch from the throne, the fiarl of 
Abingdon said : ** Will a King exclude himself ? No ! No ! my 
Lords, that exclusion appertains to us and to the other House of 
Parliament exclasively. It is to us it belongs, it is our duty. 
It is the business of the Lords and Commons df Great Britain, 
and of us alone, as the trustees and representatiTes of the nation.’^ 
And, following up this argument, Iiord Abingdon contended that, 
in the contingency he was alluding to, the right to new model 
or alter the succession vests in the Parliament of England without 
the King, in the Lords and Commons of Great Britain solely and 
exclusively.” 

Lord Stormont, in the same debate, pointed out that William 
IlL ** possessed no other right to the tnrone than that which he 
derived from the votes of the two Houses.” 


The Marquis of Lansdowne said : “ One of the best constitur 
tional writers we had was Mr. Justice Foster, who, in his book 
on the * Principles of the Constitution,* denies the right even of 
hereditary succession, and says it is no right whatever, but merely 
a political expedient. . . . The Crown, Mr. Justice Foster said, 
was not merely a descendable property like a laystall or a pig- 
stye, but was put in trust for millions, and for the happiness of 
ages yet unborn, which Parliament has it always in its power to 
mould, to shape, to alter, to fashion, just as it shall think proper. 
And in speaking of Parliament,’* his Lordship said, *‘Mr. Justioe 
Foster repeatemy spoke of the two Houses of Parliament only.” 

My object being to procure the repeal by Parliament of me 
only title under wnich any member of the House of Brunswick 
001 ^ claim to succeed the present sovereign on the throne, or to 
procure a special enactment which shall for the future exdude 
the Brunswicks, as the Stuarts were excluded in 1688 and 1701, 
the following grounds are submitted as justifyixig and requiring 
such repeal or new enactment 

1st. That during the period through which the Brunswidt 
family have reigned over the British Empire, the policy and 
conduct of the majority of the members of that famity, and 
especially of the various reigning members, always saving and 
excepting her present Maje^, have been hostile to the vrdlare 
of the mass of the people. This will be sought to be provjsd 
a sketch of the principal events in the reign of each motttri^, 
from August Itt, 1714, to the present date. 

2nd. That during the same period fifteen-aixteentha of tile 
entire National Debt have been created, and that the bdhm 
^ of this debt is in great part the reanH of wars arii^ tern 
the misohievoiis and pro^Bumoverian poMof of the Bnuunrict 

taiilv. . 

Sid Tb$$iuc(meequenoBattbebioom^ 
tegoimiMn^ duty ^ttepartof 
beta of ^ Bern of Brunevlsh, m 
omtiy \m bm piaotioaDy lUM til 
used govanunent In too many it g bmsoIm! wrapitif 
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their own intereste; while it is submitted that gorernment 
should be the best contrivanoe of national wisdom for the allevi- 
ation of nationcd suffering and promotion of national happiness. 
Sari Grey declares that Our national annals since the Kevolu- 
tion of 1688 present a sad picture of the selfishness, baseness, 
and corrnption of the great majority 'of the actors on the political 


4th. That a huge pension list has been created, the recipients 
of liie largest pensions, or of the commutation price for such 
pensions, being in several cases persons who are already members 
of wealthy families, and who have done nothing whatever to 
justify their being kept in idleness at the national expense, while 
so many workers in the agricultural districts are in a state of semi- 
starvation ; while so many toilers in large works in Wales, Scot- 
land and some parts of England, are in constant debt and depen- 
dence ; and while large numbers of the Irish peasantry — having for 
duiny generations been denied life at home — ^have until lately 
been driven to seek across the sea those means of existence which 
their own fertile land should have amply provided for them. 

5th. That the monarchs of the Brunswick family have been, 
except in a few cases where they have distinguished themselves 
by vicious interference, costly puppets, useful only to the govern- 
ing aristocracy as a cloak to shield the real wrongdoers from the 
just reproaches of the people. 

6th. That the Brunswick family have shown themselves utterly 
incapable of initiating or encouraging wise legislation. George I. 
was shut out practically from the government by his utter igno- 
rance of the Enjglish language, his want of sympathy with British 
habits, and his frequent absences from this country. A volume 
of history, published by Messrs. Longmans in 1831, says that 
** George L continued a German princeling on the British thronif 
—surrounded still by his petty Hanoverian satellites, and so 
i^orant even of the language of his new subjects, that his Eng- 
lish minister, who understood neither French nor German, ootud 
communicate with him only by an imperfect jargon of barbaroua 
Latin.'' He discarded his wife, and had two mistresses wub- 
lioly installed in their Court rkhts and privil^es." Earl Grey 
afftroj^ that ** the highly beneficial practloe or holding Cabinet 
C^ubdls wi^ut the presence of the sovereign arose from 
Qeoigf the Itrst'a not knowing English." Leslie describes 
George JL as altogether ignorant of our language, laws, customs, 
and constitution. Madime de Maintenon writes of Umasdla* 
muted with his subjects. George H. was uttmW indifferent to 
improvement, and was mostly bway in Handter. Lord 
Hervey’i *'Memoira" him as caring for ndtbii^ but 

aoldten and women, ana deelare’that his highest ambitlbi eras to 


ambitlbi eras to 






m 

ing to refom, nay, even the mere mention of inquiry, wmi an 
at^ioation in the eyei oi that narrow and ignorant prince.” 
Lord Grenville, his Prime Minister, said of him : *‘He had per- 
haps the narrowest mind of any man I ever knew.” George lY. 
was a dissipated, drunken debauchee, bad husband, unfaithful 
lover, untrustwo^y friend, unnatural father, corrupt regent, and 
worse king. Buckie sjroaks of “the incredible badness of that 
ignoble voluptuary.” William lY. was obstinate and untruthful, 
but fortunately, fearful of losing his crown, gave way to progress 
with a bad grace when chicanery was no longer possible, and 
continued resistance became dangerous. 

7th. That, under the Brunswick family, the national expendi- 
ture has increased to a frightful extent, while our best posses- 
sions in America have been lost, and our home possession, Ire- 
land, rendered chronic in its discontent by the terrible misgovem- 
ment under the four Georges. 

And, 8th. That the ever increasing burden of the national* 
taxation has been shifted from the land on to the shoulders of 
the middle and lower classes, the landed aristocracy having, 
until very lately, enjoyed the practical monopoly of tax-levying 
power. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE REION OF GEORGE I. 

On August Ist, 1714, George Lewis, Elector of Hanover, and 
great-grandson of James I. of England, succeeded to thotiirone; 
but apparentiy doubtful as to the reception he would meet in tins 
coun^ he delayed visiting his new dominions until the month 
of October. In April, 1714, there was so little disposition in 
favor of the newly- chosen dynasty, that the Earl of Oxford 
entreated George not to bring any of his family into England 
without Queen Anne’s express consent. Madame Elizabeth 
Charlotte, Duchesse d’Orlhans, expresses her hesitation “to re- 
joice at the accession of our Prince George, for she had no confi- 
dence in the English and her fears “that the inconstancy of 
the English will in the end produce some scheme which may be 
injurious to the French monarchy.” She adds: “If the Engfisb 
were to be trusted, I should say that it is fortunate the Parlia- 
ments are in favor of George, but the more one reads of the 
historv of English revolutions the more one is compelled to 
remark the eternal hatred which the peo^e of that nation have 
had towards their kings, as well as their nckleness.” To-day it 
is the English who charge the French with flcklenesa Thacker^ 
says that Geinge L “ showed an unoommon prudence and cooL 
m»ia of . behavior when he came into his kingdom, exhibiting no- 
ehdbmi reasonably doubtful whether he rimdld not be tnmod 
out feme day; looking upon himeell ae a lodjgir, and 
mj|»ng th# moat of his biiel tenure of it , Ja»ee!| and Hampton 
Coin%plnfiderihg,it ie tram eotogwludi ind dlvU^ a^ 
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hk Geman fpllowen ; bat what coaid be expected of a sovereign 
who at home could sell his subjects at so many ducats per he^ 
and make no scruple in so disposing of them? ” At the acces- 
sion of George L the national debt of this country, exclusive of 
annuities, was about £86,000,000; and after five Brunswicks 
have left us, it is £763,000,000 for Great Britain and Ireland, 
and much more than £130,000,000 for India. The annual national 
expenditure under the rule of George I. was about £6,000,000 ; 
for 1882 it was about £85,500,000. Daring the reign of George L 
land paid vtry nearly oue-fourth the whole of the taxes, to-day 
it pays less than one-eightieth part ; and yet, while its proportion 
of the burden is so much lighter, its exaction from labor in rent 
is many times heavier. 

George I. came to England without his wife, whom, years 
before, he bad arrested and placed in close confinement in 
Ahlden Castle, on account of her intrigue with Philip, Count 
Konigsmark, whom some say George 1. suspected of being the 
actual father of the Electoral Prince George, afterwards 
George 11. To use the language of a writer patronised by 
George Prince of Wales, in 1808: “The coldness between 
George I. and his son and successor, George II., may be said to 
have been almost coeval with the existence of the latter.” Our 
King, George L— described by Thackeray, as a “ cold, selfish 
libertine ” — had Konigsmark murdered in the palace of Heran- 
hausen ; confined his wife, at twenty-eight years of age, in a 
dungeon, where she remained until she was sixty ; and when 
George Augustas, Electoral Prince of Hanover, tried to get access 
to his mother, George Lewis, then Elector of Hanover, arrested 
Prince George also, and it is said would have put him to death 
if the Emperor of Germany bad not protected him as a Prince 
of the German Empire. Daring the reign of George IL, 
Frederick Prince of Wales, whom his father denounced as “a 
changeling,’^ published an account of how George 1. had turned 
IVederick’s father out of the pa^e. These Guelphs have been 
em a loving family. The Edinburgh Review declares that “ the 
terms on which the eldest sons of this family have ali^s lived 
with their fathers have been those of distrust, opposition, and 
hosti^ty.” Even after George Lewis had ascended the throne 
of Ikgland, his hatred to George Augustus was so bitter that 
these was some proposition that James Earl Berkeley and Lord 
3l|gh Admiral, should cany off the Prince to America, and ke^ 
him there. 

Thackeray says: “When%George 1. made his first visit to 
Hanover, hk son was appointed regent during the Boyal 
absence. But this honor was never again conferred on me 
Pliioe of Wales; he uid hk father fell out presently. On the 
ooeasion of the ehristening of his second son, a Boyal row todr 
plaoe, and the Prince, shslinghk fist in the Duke of Newcasdek 
late, called him a rogue, aid ptovoked hk august lather. ' . Be 
aid^ wife irere thmeobut of Sk James's, and their prkies^ . 
;c^i|blten tikeii fim thMk by order of die hotd of the 
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family. Father and mother wept piteously at parting from 
their little ones. The young ones sent some cnerries, with 
their love, to papa and mamma, the parents watered the fruit 
with their tears. They had no tears thirty-five years afterwards 
when Prince Frederick died, their eldest son, their heir, their 
enemy.” 

Mahon, despite all his desire to make out the best for the 
Whig revolution and its consequences, occasionally makes some 
pregnant admissions: *‘The jealousy which George 1. enter- 
tained for his son was no new feeling. It had existed even at 
Hanover, and had since been inflamed by an insidious motion 
of the Tories that out of the Civil List £100,000 should be 
allotted as a separate revenue for the Prince of Wales. This 
motion was over-rnled by the Ministerial party, and its rejection 

offended the Prince as much as its proposal had the King 

In fact it is remarkable .... that since that family has reigned 
the heirs apparent have always been on ill terms with the sove- 
reign. There have been four Princes of Wales since the death 
of Anne, and all four have gone into bitter opposition.” ** That 
family,” said Lord Carteret one day in full Council, always has 
quarrelled, and always will quarrel, from generation to genera- 
tion.” 

** Through the whole of the reign of George I., and through 
nearly half the reign of George 11.,” says I^rd Macaulav, a 
Tory was regarded as the enemy of the reigning house, ana was 
excluded from all the favors of the Crown. Though most of 
the country gentlemen were Tories, none but Whigs were ap- 
pointed deans and bishops. In every county opulent and w^- 
descended Tory Squires complained that their names were left 
out of the Commission of the Peace, while men of small estate 
and of mean birth, who were for toleration and excise, septennial 
Parliaments and standing armies, presided at Quarter ^salons, 
and became deputy-lieutenants.” 

}n attacking the Whigs my object is certainly not to favoi^ 
the Tories, but to rectify the delusion that the Whigs have 
always been friends to liberty and progress. 

Although George L brought with him no wife to England, he 
was accompanied by at least two of his mistresses, and our 
peerage roll was enriched by the addition of Madame Kiebnan^ 
segM as Countess of Darlington, and Mademoiselle Erangatd 
Melosine de tichulenberg as Dnohess of Kendal and Munster, 
Baroness of Glastonbury, and Countess of Faversbam, These 
peeresses were received with high favor by the Whig aoristo- 
• eracj, althonsh the Tories refused to countenanoe them, amt 
** they were often hooted by the mob as they pissed through l^be 
stiiete.” The Edinburgh Bevieuf described tnikn :as *^tiwo mg 
blulNg^Geftnan womeA” fieri I have aa.rqim to deal 
wfth Ciiriotte Sophia, Bdamm of l^ntfht^ and CoilhtjMAil 
iSffingtmij h^ title Is ektihet, aid I^eiA write 
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him, if she were only very willing and very fat” John 
Heneage Jesse, in his Memoirs of the Court of England,” 
>~Speakiog of the Duchess of Kendal, the Countess Platen, 
(the co-pwtner in the murder of Konigsmark), and many others 
less known to infamy— declares that George L ‘*had the folly 
and wickedness to encumber himself with a seraglio of hideous 
German prostitutes ” The Duchess of Kendal was for many 
years the chief mistress of George, and being tall and lean, was 
caricatured as the Maypole or the Giraffe. S^he had a pension of 
£7,500 a<year, the profits of the place of Master of the Horse, 
besides much other plunder from the national purse. The 
Countess of Darlington's figure may be judged from the name of 
Elephant or Camel popularly awarded to her. Horace Walpole 
writes : “ I remember as a boy being terrified at her enormous 
fime. The fierce black eyes, large and rolling, between two 
iofty<arohed eyebrows, two acres of cheeks spread with crimson, 
an ocean of neck that overflowed, and was not distinguished from 
the lower part of her body, and no part restrained by stays. 
No wonder that a child dreaded such an ogress.” She died 1724. 
Mahon says : ** She was unwieldy in person, and rapacious in 
character.” 

Phillimore declares that George I. brought with him from 
Hanover mistresses as rapacious, and satellites as ignoble, aa 
those which drew down such deserved obloquy on Charles IL 
Bethman, Bernstoff, Robethon, and two Turks — Mustapha and 
Mahomet— meddled more with public affairs, and were to the 
full as venal as Chiffin, Pepys and Smith.” Mahon, who calls 
Robethon a prying impertinent venomous creature,” adds that 

coming from a poor Electorate, a flight of hungry Hanoverians, 
like so many famished vultures, fell with keen eyes and bended 
talons on tlie fruitful soil of England.” . 

One of the earliest acts of the Wh^ aristocracy, under George 
I., was to pass a measure through Parliament lengthening the 
ezistenoe of that very Parliament to seven years, and giving to 
the King the power to continue all subsequent Parliaments to a 
like period, llie Triennial Parliaments were thus lengthened by 
a corrupt majority. For the committal of the Septennial BiU 
there was a majority, of seventy-two votes, and it is alleged by 
the Westminster Review that about eighty-two members of the 
lionorable House had either fingered Walpole's gold, or pocketed 
th^ bank notes which, by the piarest accident, were \m under 
their plates. ... In the ten pears which preceded the Septennial 
Aet the Slim expended in Sees# ISforrioe monev was £387,960. 
In l^e ten years which followed the passing of the Septennial 
Act the sum expended for Secret Service was i^l,458,400.” 
The same writer says : ** The friends and framers of the Triennial 
BiU to the' most pelt Tories, and its opponents for the 
toflit pi^ Whigs.' TlU uMneie friends of the Bill to lopg 
were all' Whigs, and its enemies aR Tories.” When 
Hie Loidt ire find BWon to 

lie ^ protoses 
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of places for their relatiyes, in order to induce them to get their 
hnsbanda to vote for the Bill Another of the early infriogements 
of public liberty by the Whig supporters of George L was the 
pa^g (1 Geo. L. stat. 2, c. 6) of the Riot Act, which had not 
existed from the accession of James I. to the death of Queen 
Anne. Sir John Hinde Cotton, a few years afterwards, 
described this Act, which is still the law of England, as An Act 
by which a little dirty justice of the peace, the meanest and vilest 
tool a minister can use, had it in his power to put twenty or thirty 
of the best subjects of England to immediate death, without any 
trial or form but that of reading a proclamation.” In order to 
facilitate the King’s desire to spend most of bis time in Hanover, 
the third section of the Act of Settlement was r^ealed. 

Thackeray says : “ Delightful as London City was. King 
George L liked to be out of it as much as ever he could, and 
when there, passed all his time with his Germans. It was with 
them as with Bliicher one hundred years afterwards, when the' 
bold old Reiter looked down from St. Paul's and sighed out 
* Was fiir Plunder ! * The German women plundered, the Ger- 
man secretaries plundered, the German cooks and intendants 
plundered ; even Mustapha and Mahomet, the German negroes, 
had a share of the booty. Take what you can get, was the old 
monarch’s maxim.” 

There was considerable discontent in the early years of 
George's reign. Hallam says : ** Much of this disaffection was 
owing to the cold reserve of George I., ignorant of the language, 
alien to the prejudices of his people, and continually absent in 
his electoral dominions, to which he seemed to sacrifice the 
nation’s interest. .... The letters in Cox’s ‘ Memoirs of Walpole,’ 
abundantly show the German nationalitv, the impolicy and neglect 
of his duties, the rapacity and petty selfishness of George I. The 
Whigs were much dissatisfied, but the fear of losing their places 
made them his slaves.” In order to add the duchies of Bremen 
and Yerden, to Hanover, in 1716, the King, as Elector, noade a 
treaty with Denmark against Sweden. This treaty proved the 
source of those continental wars, and the attendant system of 
subsidies to European Powers, which have in the main created 
our enormous National Debt Bremen and Verden being 
actually purchased for George I, as the Elector of Hanover, 
with English money. Great Britain, in addition, was pledged by 
George 1. to gnaratee Schleswig to Denmark. Sweden and 
Denmark quarrelling>^d George I. as Elector of Hanover 
having, without the consent of the English Parliament, deoland 
war against Sweden—an English fleet was sent into the Baltic to 
take up a quarrel with whi<m we bad no concern. In addition, 
we were involved in a quarrel with Russia, because that Power 
had interfered to prevent Mecklenbeig being added to George's 
Hanoverian estates. The chief mover in this was the notorious 
BAKmBenuitoff, who held som# vfi^ ptoperty in Mebkienbett. 

ill these oompUostioiis, Hwoiwr gained, "England Ipei If 
Hiaoter found tro<^ Eng^d paid fdr them, while thh 
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tofftte solely reaped the benefit Every thoughtful writer admits 
that English interests were always betrayed to satisfy Hanoverian 
greed. 

The King’s fondness for Germany provoked bitter expressions 
of hostility, and amongst the various squibs issued, one in 1716, 
from the pen of Samuel Wesley, brother of John Wesley, re- 
presents a conversation between George and the Duchess of 

As soon as the wind it came fairly about, 

That kept the king in and his enemies out, 

He determined no longer confinement to bear ; 

And thus to the Duchess his mind did declare : 

“ Quoth ho, ‘ My dear Kenny, Tve been tired a long while, 

With living obscure in this poor little isle, 

And now Spain and Pretender have no more mines to spring. 

Pm resolved to go home and live like a king.’ ” 

The Duchess approves of this, describes and laughs at all the 
persons nominated for the Council of Regency, and concludes : — 

' On the whole I’ll be hanged if all over the realm 
There are thirteen such fools to be put to the helm ! 

So for this time be easy, nor have jealous thought. 

They ha’n’t sense to sell you, nor are worth being bought.’ 

“ ‘ ’Tie for that (quoth the King, in very bad French), 

I chose them for my regents and you for my wench. - 
And neither, I’m sure, will my trust e’er betray, 

For the devil won’t take you if I turn you away.’ ” 

It was this same Duchess of Kendal who, being the King’s 
mistress, was publicly accused of having received enormous sums 
of money from the South Sea Company for herself and the King, 
in order to shield from justice the principal persons connected 
with those terrible South Sea frauds, by which, iu the year 1720, 
so many families were reduced to misery. 

When the “ South Sea Bill ” was promoted in 1720, wholesale 
bribery was resorted to. Transfers of stocks were proved to have 
been made to persons in high office. Two members of the Whig 
Ministry, Lord Sunderland and Mr. Aislabie, were so implicated 
that they had to resign their offices, and the last-named, who was 
Cbancellor of the Exchequer, was ignominiously expelled the 
House of CpmmoDS. Royalty itself, or at least the King’s sul- 
tanas, and seterfil of his German household, shared the spoil. 
£80,()QO were traced to the King’s mistresses, and a select com- 
mittee of Ihe House denounced the whole business as ‘*a train 
of Ihe deepest villainy and fraud with which hell ever contrived to 
min a nation.” Near the close of the reign Lord Macclesfield, Lord 
Chancellor and favorite and tool of the King, was impeach^ for 
eKtQTtibh wd abuse of trust in his office, and, being convicted, 
was lantienped to pay a fine of £30,000. In 1716 Mademoiselle 
SbhuWtog, thm Duchess of Munster^ received £5,000 asa bribe 
% the ritle of Yisooun^ f(» Sir Henry Si John. In 

178C the time phMess, bribed by Lord Bolingbroke, successfully 
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used her influence to pass an Act through Parliament restoring 
him his forfeited estates. Lady Cowper tells us that Mr. Chet- 
wynd) in order to secure his potation in the Board of Trade, paid 
to another of George's mistresses £500 down, agreed to allow her 
£200 a year as long as he held the place, and gave her also the 
floe brilliant earrings she wore. 

In 1717, Mr. Shippen, a member of the House of Commons, 
was committed to the Tower for saying in his place in the 
House that it was the infelicity of His Majesty’s reign that he 
is unacquainted with our language and constitution.” Lord 
Macaulay tells us how Lord Carteret, afterwards Earl Granville, 
rose iuto favor. The king could speak no English; Carteret 
was the only one of the Ministry who could speak German. 
“ All the communication that Walpole had with his master was 
in very bad Latin.” The influence Carteret wielded over the 
King did not, however, extend to every member of the Royal 
Family. The Princess of Wales afterwards described the Lords 
Carteret and Bolingbroke as two she had *<long known to be two 
as worthless men of parts as any in the country, and who 1 have 
not only been often told are two of the greatest liars and knaves 
in any country, but whom my own observation and experience 
have found so.” 

Under pressure from George I. our standing army was nearly 
doubled by the Whig Ministry, and this when peace woula 
rather have justified a reduction than an increase. The pay> 
ments to Hanoverian troops commenced under this king, a pay- 
ment which William Pitt afterwards earned the enmity of George 
II. by very sharply denouncing, and which payment was but a 
step in the system of continental subsidies which helped to swell 
our national debt. 

In this reign the enclosure of waste lands was practically com- 
menced, sixteen enclosure Acts being passed, and 17,660 acres 
of land enclosed. This example was followed in the next reiern 
with increasing rapidity, 226 enclosure Acts being passed in the 
reign of George IL, under which 318,778 acres of land were en- 
closed. As Mr. Fawcett states, up to 1845 more than 7,000,000 
acres of land, over which the public possessed invaluable rights, 
have been gradually absorbed, and individuals wielding legisla- 
tive influence have been enriched at the expense of the public 
and the poor. 

* Within six years from hia accession the King was about 
£600,000 in debt, and this sum was the first of a long list of 
debts discharged by the nation for these Brunswioks. When 
our ministers to-dav talk of obligations on the part of the people 
to endow each admtional member of the Royal Family, the 
memory of these sharntfnl extravagances should have sdme. 
effect George 1. had a civil liht of £7W,000 a year. He received 
£W,000 f^m the Royal Rxehange Assurance Gomnany, sand 
£$00,000 from ike London asiiirance companies, anoi^had «ii$ 
j^on, yoM to him in 1726 towards tayment of oit 
^ Id 1734 them appeal^ ini jDobhm the first of m famods 
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**Dtapi6r Letters,” written by Jonathan Swift against Wood’s 
coinage patent A patent had been granted to a man named 
Wood for coining halfpence in Ireland This grant was made 
under the influence of the Duchess of Kendal, and on the stipu- 
lation that she should recelye a large share of the profits. These 
“Drapier Letters” were prosecuted by the Government, but 
Swift followed them with others; the grand juries refused to 
find true bills, and ultimately the patent was cancelled. Wood, 
or the Duchess, got as compensation a grant of a pension of 
£3,000 a year for eight years. 

George died at Osnabriick, on his journey Hanoverwards, in 
June, 1727, having made a will by which ho disposed of his 
money in some fashion displeasing to his son George 11.; and, as 
the Edinburgh Review tells us, the latter “ evaded the old King's 
directions, and got his money by burning his will.” In this 
.George II. only followed his Ro 3 ral father’s example. When 
Sophia Dorothea died she left a will bequeathing her property in 
a fashion displeasing to George L, who,- without scruple, des- 
troyed the testament and appropriated the estate. George 1. had 
also previously burned the will of his father-in-law, the Duke of 
Zelle. At this time the destruction of a will was a capital felony 
in England. 

The accession of George I. meant the triumph of the Protes- 
tant caste in Ireland, and under his rule much was done to 
render permanent the utter hatred manifested by the Irish people 
to their English conqnerers, who had always preferred the policy 
of extermination to that of conciliation. Things were so sad in 
Ireland at the end of this reign that Dean Swift, in bitter 
mockery, ‘‘wrote and published his ‘Modest Proposal’ for 
relieving the miseries of the people by cooking and eating the 
children of the poor ” — “ a piece of the fiercest sarcasm,” says 
Mitchell, “steeped in all the concentrated bitterness of his 
soul.” Poor Ireland! she had, at any rate, nothing to endear to 
her the memo^ of George I. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE REIGN OF GEORGE II. 

When Georm I. <lied there was so little interest or affection 
exhibited bynis, son and successor that Sir Robert Walpole, on 
imnouncing to George II. that by the demise of his father he 
bad succeeded to regal honors, was saluted with a volley of 
oaths, and “ Dat is one big lie.” No pretence of sorrow was 
^yen made. George Augustus had hated George Lewis during 
, and at the first council, when the will of thp late King was 
prodnead by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the new monarch 
idinpl)r;tooh it up and walked out of the room with the doou- 
meii^'Brhl^ fap never seen agun. Thackeray, who pictures 
ft ^a dpU, little man, of low tastes,” says that he 
hit father’s will under the aitonished nose of 
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the Archbisliop of Canterbury.** A duplicate of this will bavinlf 
be^ deposited with the Duke of . Brunswick, a large sum of 
money was paid to that Prince nominally as a subsidy by the 
English Goyemment for the maintenance of troops, but retdly as 
a bribe for surrendering the document. A legacy having been 
left by this will to Lady Walsingham, threats were held out in 
1738, by her then husband, Lord Chesterfield, and £20,000 were 
paid in compromise. 

The eldest son of George IL was Frederick, born in 1706, and 
who up to 1728 resided permanently in Hanover. Lord Hervey 
tells us that the King hated his son Frederick, and that the 
Queen Caroline, his mother, abhorred him. To Lord Hervey the 
Queen says : “ My dear Lord I will give it you under my hand, 
if you are in any fear of my relapsing, that my dear first-born is 
the greatest ass, and the greatest liar, and the greatest canaiUe^ 
and the greatest beast in the whole world; and that I mofit 
heartily wish he were out of it.’* Allowing for the royal mother's 
love for her child, this is a tolerably strong description of the 
father of George III. from the lips of his own mother. Along 
with this description of Frederick by the Queen, take Thackeray’s 
character of George II., worthy father of worthy son : Here was 
one who had neither dignity, learning, morals, nor wit— who 
tainted a great society by a bad example f who in youth, manhood 
and old age, was gross, low and sensual.” 

In 1705, when only Electoral Prince of Hanover, George had 
married Caroline, daughter of the Margrave of Anspach, a woman 
of more than average ability. Thackeray describes Caroline in 
Mgh terms of praise, but Lord Chesterfield says that she valued 
herself upon her skill in simulation and dissimulation. . . . 
Cunning and perfidy were the means she made use of in business.” 
The Prince of Anspach is alleged by the Whisperer to have 
raised some difiiculties as to the marriage, on account of George 
1. being disposed to deny the legitimacy of his son, and it is 
further pretended that George 1. had actually to make distinct 
acknowledgment of his son to King William III. before the 
arrangements for the Act of Settlement were consented to by that 
King. It is quite clear from the diary of Lady Cowper, that the 
old King’s feeling towards George IL was always one of the 
most bitter hatred. 

The influence exercised by Queen Caroline over George n, 
was purely political ; and Lord Hervey declares that ** wherever 
the interest of Germany and the honor of the empire were con- 
cerned, her thoughts and reasoning were as German and Imperial 
aa if England had been out of the question.” 

A strange story is told of Sir Robert Walpole and Cfiroline. 
Sir Robert, when intriguing for office under George 1., with ' 
Towniriiend, Devonshire, and others, objected to their plm 
being communicated to the Prince of Wales, saying, The fat 
b— — h, his wife, would betray the secret and spoil fie project.” 
This courtly speech being ime known by some Idna mend 
to^ the Princess Caroline, considerable hoscility was nato^ly 
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exhibited. Sir Robert W&lpole, who held the doctrine that 
every person was purchasable, the only question being one of 
price, managed to purchase peace with Caroline when Queen. 
When the ministry suspended, “ Walpole not fairly out, Compton 
not fairly in,” Sir Robert assured the Queen that he would secure 
her an annuity of £100,000 in the event of the King’s death ; 
Sir Spencer Compton, who was then looked on as likely to be 
in power, had only offered £60,000. The Queen sent back 

word, “ Tell Sir Robert, the fat b ^h has forgiven him,” and 

thenceforth they were political allies until the Queen’s death in 
1787. 

The domestic relations of George II. were marvellous. We 
pass with little notice Lady Suffolk, Lady-in-waiting to the Queen 
and mistress to the King, who was sold by her husband for a 
pension of £1,200 a year, paid by the British taxpayers, and 
jjtrho was coarsely insulted by both their majesties. It is need- 
less to dwell on the confidential communications, in which “ that 
stuttering little saltan George II.,” as Thackeray calls him, 
solicited favors from his wife for his mistress, the Countess of 
Walmoden ; but to use the words of the cultured Edinburgh 
Review ^ the Queen’s “ actual intercession to secure for the King 
the favors of the Duchess of Modena, precludes the idea that 
these sentiments were ^ revolting to the royal Philamente as 
they would now-a-days be to a scavenger’s daughter. Nor was 
the Queen the only lady of the Royal family who talked openly 
on these matters. When Lady Suffolk was waning at court, the 
Princess Royal could find nothing better to say than this : * I 
wish with all my heart that he (i.c. the King) would take some- 
body else, that mamma might be relieved from the ennui of seeing 
him for ever in her room.’ ” 

Lady Cowper actually tells us that George II., when Prince 
of Wales, intrigued with Lady Walpole, not only with the know- 
ledge of the Princess Caroline, but also with connivance of the 
Prime Minister himself. Lord Ilervey adds that Caroline used 
to sneer at Sir Robert Walpole, asking how the poor man--“ay66* 
cc gros corps^ ces jamlm enjlees et ce vilain ventre ’’—could possibly 
believe that any woman could love him for himself, and that 
Sir Robert ret^iated, when Caroline afterwards complained to 
him of the King’s cross temper, by telling her very coolly that 
** it was impossible it could be otherwise, since the King had 
tasted letter things,” and ended by advising her to bring pretty 
IMy Tankerville en rapport with the King. 

•In 1727, an Act was passed, directed against workmen in the 
woollen trade, rendering combination for the purpose of raising 
wages unlawful. Some years afterwards, this Act was extended 
to Other trades, and the whole tendency of the Septennial Parlia- 
ment legislation manifested a most unfortunate desire on the part 
of the Le^ilature to coerce and keep in subjection the artisan 

fltsBieSji. 

, m Febfuaiy, 1728, the celebrated ** Beggar’s Opera,” by Gay, 
pui oh the ata^jh at the linooln's Inn Fields Theatre, and 

B 
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being supposed to contain some satirical reflections on. court* 
corruption, provoked muck displeasure on the part of Royalty. 
The Duchess of Queensborough, who patronised Gay, being 
forbidden to attend court, wrote thus : << The Duchess of Queens- 
borough is surprised and well pleased that the King has given 
her so agreeable a command as forbidding her the court. .... 
She hopes that, by so unprecedented an order as this, the King 
will see as few as she wishes at his court, particularly such as 
dare speak or think truth.*’ Authors and actors were probably 
more outspoken in this reign than at any other period of English 
history. 

In 1729, £115,000 was voted by Parliament for the payment 
of the King’s debts. This vote seems to have been obtained 
under false pretences to benefit the King, whoso “cardinal 
passion,” says Phillimore, “ was avarice.” 

The Craftsman^ during the first decade of the reign, fiercely 
assailed the Whig Ministry for “ a wasteful expenditure of money 
in foreign subsidies and bribes ;” and in his place in the House 
of Commons William Pitt, “the great Commoner,” in the 
strongest language attacked the system of foreign bribery by 
which home corruption was supplemented. 

The rapidly-increasing expenditure needed increased taxation, 
and a caricature published in 1732 marks the public feeling. A 
monster (Excise), in the form of a many-headed dragon, is 
drawing vie Minister (Sir Robert Walpole) in his coach, and 
pouring into his lap, in the shape of gold, what it has swallowed 
up in the forms of mutton, hams, cups, glasses, mugs, pipes, etc. 

“ Seo this dragon Eilolse 
Has ton thousand oyos, 

And five thousand mouths to devour us ; 

A sting and sharp claws. 

With wide gaping jaws, 

And a holly as big as a store-house.” 

Beginning with wines and liquors— 

“ Grant these and the glutton 
Will roar out for mutton, 

Your beef, broad, and bacon to boot ; 

Tour goose, pig, and pullet, 

He’ll thrust down his gullet, 

Whilst the laborer munches a root.” 

In 1730, Mr. Sandys introduced a Bill to disable pensiouera 
from sitting in Parliament George IL vigorously opposed this 
measure, which was defeated. In the King’s private notes to 
Lord Townshend, Mr. Sandys’ proposed Act is termed a 
“ villainous measure,” which should be “ tom to pieces in every 
particular.” . . 

It was in 1782 that the Earl of Aylesford, a Tory peer^ 
dedaied that standing armies in times of peace were amnirt t^e 
vary words of the PeHtm and that “ the eonftt- 

Siens and disorden which have been brought upon this kingdooh 
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for num^ years have beea all brought upon it by means of stand- 
ing armies.” In 1733 Earl Strafford affirmed that << a standing 
army” was always inconsistent with the liberties of the 
people,” and urged that where the people have any regard fur 
their liberties they ought never to keep up a greater number of 
regular forces than are absolutely necessary for the security of 
the Government.” Sir John Barnard declared that the army 
ought not to be used on political questions. He said: *‘Ina 
free country, if a tumult happens from a just cause of complaint, 
the people ought to be satistied ; their grievances ought to be 
redressed ; they ought not surely to be immediately knocked on 
the head because they may happen to complain in an irregular 
way.” Mr. Pulteney urged that a standing army is “a body of 
men distinct from the body of the people ; they are governed by 
different laws ; blind obedience and an entire submission to the 
tlrders of their commanding officer is their only principle. The 
nations around us arc already enslaved by those very means ; by 
means of their standing armies they have every one lost their 
liberties ; it is indeed impossible that the liberties of the people 
can be preserved in a country where a numerous standing army 
is kept up.” 

In 1735 sixteen Scottish peers were elected to the House of 
Lords, and in a petition to Parliament it was alleged that the 
whole of those sixteen peers were elected by bribery and cor- 
ruption. The petition positively asserted: that the list of six- 
teen peers for Scotland had been formed by persons high in trust 
under the Crown previous^to the election itself. The peers were 
solicited to vote for this list without the liberty of making any 
alteration, and endeavors were used to engage peers to vote for 
this list by promise of pensions and offices, civil and military, 
to themselves and their relations, and by actual promise and offers 
of sums of money. Several had received money, and releases of 
debts owing to the Crown were granted to those who voted for 
this list. To render this transaction more infamous, a battalion 
of ti^ops occupied the Abbey Court of Edinburgh, and continued 
there during the whole time of the election, while there w;is a 
considerable body lying within a mile of the city ready to advance 
on the signal.” This petition, notwithstanding the gravity of its 
allegations, was quietly suppressed. 

iG^y Sandon. Woman of the Bedchamber and Mistress of the 
Eobes to Queen Caroline, received from Lord Pomfret jewellery 
of £1,400 value, for obtaining him the appointment of Master of 
the Horse. 

With a Civil List of £800,000 a year, George II. was continually 
in debt, but an obedient Ministry and a corrupt Parliament 
never hesitated to discharge his Majesty's obligations out of 
the, pockets of the unrepresented neople. Lord Carteret, in 
17m kpeaking of ai Bill before the House for granting the King 
l»df-a«m^on out of the Sinking Fund, eud: ** This Fuad, my 
biM been tedeitinely deluded of several small sums at 
diff ereht tees, teob indeed together aihoant to a prettf Itrge 
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aom : bat by thia BiU it i» to be openly and avowedly plundered 

of 4»500|000 ftt 0006. TW J • 1 Bwaifiaal 

On the 27th of AprU, 1736, Prince Frederick was married to 
the Princess Au^;u8ta of Saxe Gotha, whom King George U, 
afterwards described as “ cette didhhsse Madame la Princes^, In 
August of the same year a sharp open quarrel took place between 
the Prince of Wales and his parents, which, after soine resump- 
tions of pretended friendliness, ended on September 10th, 1737, 
in the former being ordered by the King to quit St Jamra s 
Palace, where he was residing. On the 22nd of the preoMing 
February, Pulteney had moved for an allowance of £100,000 a 
year to Prince Frederick. George II. refused to consent, on the 
ground that the responsibility to provide for the Prince of Wales 
rested with himself, and that “it would be highly indecorous to 
interfere between father and son.” On the Prince of Walep 
taking up his residence at Norfolk House, “ the King issued an 
order that no persons who paid their court to the Prince and 
Princess should be admitted to his presence.” An official inti- 
mation of this was given to foreign ambassadors. 

On the 20th of November, 1737, Queen Caroline died, never 
having spoken to her son since the quarrel. “ She was,” says 
Walpo’e, “implacable in hatred even to her dying moments. 
She absolutely refused to pardon, or even to see, her son.” The 
death-bed scene is thus spoken of by Thackeray : “There never 
was such a ghastly farce.” As sketched by Lord Hervey, it is a 
monstrous mixture of religion, disgusting comedy, and brutish- 
ness : “ We are shocked in the ver^chamber of deato by the 
intrusion of egoism, vanity, buffoonery, and inhumanity. The 
King is at one moment dissolved in a mawkish tenderness, at 
another sunk in a brutal apathy. He is at one moment all tws 
for the loss of one who united the softness and amiability of one 
sex to the courage and firmness of the other ; at another all fury 
because the object of his regrets cannot swallow, or cannot 
change her posture, or cannot animate the glassy fixedness of 
her 6} es ; at one moment he begins an elaborate panegyric on 
her virtues, then breaks off into an enumeration of his own, by 
which he implies that her heart has been enthralled and her 
intelligence awed. He then breaks off into a stupid story about 
a storm, for which his daughter laughs at him, and then, while 
he is weeping over his consort's death-bed, she advises him to 
marry again ; and we are— -what the Queen was not— startled hy 
the strange reply, * iVion, faurai des maitressesy^ with the faintly* 
moaned-out tejomder, * Cela n'empeche pas ' ” So does the 
hirgh Remwfx, following Lord Hervey, paint the dying soeiie pf 
the Qneen of our second Geoige. 

After the death of the Qneen, the influence Of the Klog!s 
Mistress became supreme, and Sir B. >Fa]poIe, who to iQipg 
Queen Caroline had lost his greatest hold ov«r Geoij^. 
court to La^ WaJbod^ to order to maintain 
ii>fluenQo> In tho private jiettsre' of the Pelham 
succeeded to power soon aftlr Walpole's fall, we, find 
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mention of the Countess of Yarmouth as a power to be gained, 
a person to stand well with. I read,*’ says Thackeray, that 
lAdy Yarmouth (my most religious and gracious King’s favorite) 
sold a bishopric to a clergyman for £5,000. (He betted her 
£6,000 that he would not be made a bishop, and he lost, and paid 
her.) Was he the only prelate of his time led up by such hands 
for consecration ? As I peep into George IL’s 8t. James’s, 1 see 
crowds of cassocks rustling up the back- stairs of the ladies of the 
Court ; stealthy clergy slipping purses into their laps ; that god- 
less old Ring yawning under his canopy in his Chapel Royal, as 
the chaplain before him is diacouTsing.” 

On the 23rd of May, 1738, George William Frederick, son of 
Frederick, and afterwards George HI., was born. 

In 1739 Lady Walmoden, who had up to this year remained in 
Hanover, was brought to England and formally installed at the 
English Court In this year we bound ourselves by treaty to 
pay 250,000 dollars per annum for three years to the Danish 
Government ** The secret motive of this treaty,” says Mahon, 
"as of too many others, was not English, but Hanoverian, and 
regarded the possession of a petty castle and lordship called 
Steinhorst This castle had been bought from Holstein by 
George It as elector of Hanover, but the Danes claiming the 

sbvereignty, a skirmish ensued The well-timed treaty of 

subsidy calmed their resentment, and obtained the cession of 
their claim.” Many urged, as in truth it was, that Steinhorst 
was bought with British money, and Bolingbroke expressed his 
fear : " that we shall thr^ the small remainder of our wealth 
where we have thrown so^uch already, into the German Gulf, 
which cries. Give I Give ! and is never satisfied.” 


On the 19th of May, 1789, in accordance with the wish of the 
King, war was declared with Spain, nominally on the question of 
the right of search ; but when peace was declared at Aix-la- 
Chapmie, this subject was never mentioned. According to Dr. 
Colquhoun, this war coat the coun^ £46,418,680. The actual 
navM and military expenditure during the war was £62,077,642. 

George II. was continually in Hanover. From 1729 to 1731, 
again in 1735 and 1736, and eight times between 1740 and 1755. 
In. 1745 he wished to go, but was not allowed. 

On the 2nd of October, 1741 (the Felham family having 
managed to acquire power by dint, as Lord Maucaulay puts it, of 
more than suspected treason to their leader and colleague), the 
Hake of Nei^tle* then Prime Minister, wrote his brother, 
Ilen^ Pelham, as follows: "I must freely own to you that I 
i^k the King’s unjustifiable partiality for Hanover, to which 
he ttiikes all other wishes and considerations subservient, has 
itself so much that no man can continue in the active 
1^ olf t^e administration with honor.” The Duke goes on to 
the King's policy as "both dishonorable and fatal;” 
Fhl^ on the 8th of October, inites him back that 
^ ^ HauWt iu geheml is iWik >1111111111 'f ImninniBfi 

btihtfootioiui from, iiiiii WnMimiiJMIj Milii 
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been upon the throne.'* Yet these are amongst the most pro- 
minent of the public defenders of the House of Brunswick, and 
belong to a family which reaped great place and profit from the 
connexion. 

In 1742, under the opposition of Pulteney, the Tories called 
upon Paxton, the Solicitor to the Treasury, and Scrope, the 
Secretary to the Treasury, to account for the specific sum of 
£1,147,211, which it was proved they had received from the 
minister. No account was ever furnished. George Vaughan, a 
confidant of Sir Robert Walpole, was examined before the 
Commons as to a practice charged upon that minister, of obliging 
the possessor of a place or ofiice to pay a certain sum out of the 
profits of it to some person or persons recommended by the 
minister. Vaughan, who does not appear to have ventured any 
direct denial, managed to avoid giving a categorical reply, and to 
get excused from answering on the ground that he might crimi- 
nate himself. Agitation was commenced for the revival of Trien- 
nial Parliaments, for the renewal of the clause of the Act of 
Settlement by which pensioners and placemen were excluded 
from the House of Commons, and for the abolition of standing 
armies in time of peace. The, Whigs, however, successfully 
crushed out the whole of this agitation. Strong language was 
heard in the House of Commons, where Sir James Dashwood said 
that it was no wonder that the people were then unwilling to 
support the Government, when a weak, narrow-minded prinoe 
occupied the throne.” 

A very amusing squib appeared ja 1742, when Sir Robert 
Walpole’s power was giving way, partly under the bold attacks 
of the Tories, led by Cotton and Sbippen ; partly before the 
malcontent Whigs, under the guidance of Carteret and Pulteney ; 
partly before the rising power of the Young England party led 
by William Pitt; and somewhat from the jealousy, if not 
treat^ery of his colleague, the Duke of Newcastle. The s^uib 
pictures the King’s embarrassment and anger at being forced 
to dismiss Walpole, and to Carteret whom he has charged to 
form a ministry 

“ Quoth the King ; ‘ My good lord, perhaps you’ve been told 
That I used to abuse you a little of old ; 

But now bring whom you will, and eke turn away, 

Let but me and my money at Walmoden stay.’ ” 

Lord Cartei^et explaining to the King whom he shall keep of 
the old ministry, includee the Duke of Newcastle 

y Though Newcastle’s false^ as he^s silly I know, 

By betraying old Robin to me long ago, 

As well as m these who employed him before^. , ^ 

Yet I leave him in plaee^ but I leave him no power. 

For granting his heart ti at blaek as his hat, 

With 1^ mere truth in this thm there^ aeuae ben^th 
as hs’sAeotatd, helliimks when I fro^i' 

You.eaird him atsseid» Zll use hhi like odu 
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« For your foreign affairs, howe’er they turn out, 

At least m take care that you shall make a great rout : 

Then cock your great hat, strut, bounce, and look bluff. 

For though kick’d and cuff’d here, you shall there kick and cuff. 

That Walpole did nothing they all used to say, 

So I’ll do enough, but I’ll make the dogs pay; 

Groat fleets I’ll providoi and groat armies engage, 

Whato’er debts we make, or whate’er wars we wage ! 

** With cordials like these the monarch’s new guest 
Reviv’d his sunk spirits, and gladden’d his breast ; 

Till in rapture ho cried, ‘ My dear Lord you shall do 
Whatever you will— give me troops to review.’ ” 

In 1743, King (ieorge II. actually tried to engage this country 
by a private agreement, to pay £300,000 a year to the Queen of 
Hungary, “as long as war should continue, or the necessity of 
her affairs should require.” The King, being in Hanover, sent 
over the treaty to England, with a warrant directing the Lords 
Justices to “ ratify and confirm it,” which, however, they refused 
to do. On hearing that the Lord Chancellor refused to sanction 
the arrangement. King George II. threatened, through Earl 
Granville, to affix the great seal with his own hand. Ultimately 
the £800,000 per annum was agreed to be paid so long as the 
war lasted, but this sum was in more than one instance ex- 
ceeded. 

Although George II. had induced the country to vote such 
large sums to Maria Theresa, the Empress- Queen, he neverthe- 
less abandoned her in a mos| cowardly manner when he thought 
his Hanoverian dominions in danger, and actually treated with 
France without the knowledge or consent of his Ministry. 

The final result of all these subsidy votes was to increase our 
national debt, up to the signing of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
to £76,000,000 ; while the Seven Years’ War, which came later, 
brought the debt to £133,000,000, not including in t^ the 
capiwffsed value of the terminable annuities. 

On November 22od, 1743, a caricature was published, which 
had a wide sale, and which represented the King as a fat Hano- 
verian white horse riding to death a nearly starved British Uon. 

In 1744, £200,000 was voted, which King George and Lord 
Carteret, who w^s called by William Pitt his Hanoverian troop 
minister,” had^ ag^e^to give the King of Sardinia. £440,000 was 
also voted for a payment made by the King to the Duke of Aren- 
bezg. This payznent was denounced by Mr. LytUeton as a 

votes for^Foreign subiFdies alone, ia 1744, were £691,426, 
while the Hanoverian soldiers cost us £893,773. The King 
aQtne% tried in addition in the month of August to get a farther 
suUfdjf Ibr his friend the Elector of Saxony, and another for the 
Kl% ^ Poland^ and this when Englishmen and Iruhmen were 
lariipg even a pretenoe made in some instances 

tb money. £150)000 wmi paid this year to keep 
Prince Chbles.hl AlSMe* end the moment Atritria got the money 
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Prince Charles was withdrawn ; and Henry Pelham, writing to the 
Duke of Newcastle, says: **The same will be the case with eyery 
sum of money we advance. The allies will take it, and then act 
as suits their convenience and security.” In the four years 
from 1744 to 1747, both included, we paid £4,842,683 for foreign 
troops and subsidies, not including the Dutch and Hessians, hired 
to put down the rebellion of 1745. In the whole of this war, in 
which we subsidised all our allies except the Dutch, it is clear 
that the direct and sole blame rests upon the King, who cared 
nothing for English interests in the matter. When firmly re- 
monstrated with by Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, his reply was 
what the Duke of Newcastle describes as “almost sullen silence.” 

For the rebellion of 1745 — which came so near being success- 
ful, and which would have thoroughly succeeded had the Pre- 
tender’s son possessed any sort of ability as a leader — there is 
little room to spare here. The attempt to suppress it in its early 
stages is thus described in a Jacobite ballad : — 

“ Horse, foot, and dragoons, from lost Flanders they call. 

With Hessians and Danes, and the Devil and all ; 

And hunters and rangers led by Oglethorpe ; 

And the Church at the bum of the Bishop of York. 

And, pray, -who so fit to lead forth this parade 
As the babe of Tanger, my old grandmother Wade ? 

Whose cunning’s so quick, but whose motion’s so slow, 

That the rebels marched on while ho stuck in the snow.” 

The hideously disgusting cruelties and horrible excesses com- 
mitted by the infamous Duke of Cumberland and the Hessians 
and Hanoverians under his command in suppressing the re- 
bellion after the battle of Culloden are too well known. Dun- 
can Forbes, Lord President of the Court of Session, and a warm 
supporter of the Brunswicks, remonstrating with the Duke as to 
the mtter’s disregard of the laws of the country, his Royal High- 
ness of Cumberland replied with an oath: “The laws of my 
country, my lord ; I’ll niake a brigade give laws.” Scotland hu 
many reasons for loving the House of Brunswick. There was 
but little love between the Royal Princes. Lord Waldegrave, 
who strove hard to whitewash the Duke of Cumberland says 
that “ Frederick Prince of Wales gave too much credit to the 
most malignant and groundless accusations by showing favor to 
every man who aspersed his brother’s character.” 

In 1747, £456,784 was voted by Parliament for the payment 
of the King’s debt& 

In 1748, considerable difficulty arose in consequence of the 
Kj^s intrigues to obtaiS) at the enense of England, the 
Biriiopric of Osnaburg as a princely estalwshment for hisfhr^te 
son, toe Duke of Cumberland, thatpioos prince much esti^^ 
in Boptiand as the “butcher.” The most open hostiK^ was 
manimsted between the Duke of Oumbeiluid and iranoe. 
Frederick, and pamphleteering attacka oh the fomier, Idr his 
b^taliN7 andm(aiaas,.w«^ to 

Leicester Hobiepii^. 
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Amongst the ourions scandals of 1749, it is stated that the 
King— being present at a masked ball, at which Elizabeth 
Ohndleigh, afterwards Duchess of Kingston, figured as '‘La iielle 
Sauvage” in a close-fittiDg dress of flesh-colored silk— requested 
pemussion to place his hand on Miss Chudleigh's breast The 
lattor replied that she would put the King’s hand on a still softer 
place, and immediately raised it to his own royal forehead. 

On the 20th of March, 1758, Frederick Prince of Wales died. 
The King, who received the news while playing cards with his 
mistress, Lady Yarmouth, and who had not spoken to his son for 
years, merely said : “ Freddy is dead.” On this subject Thackeray 
preserves for us the following epitaph 

“ Here lies Fred, 

Who was alive, and is dead. 

Had it been his father, 

I had much rather. 

Had it been his brother, 

Still better than another. 

Had been his sister, 

No one would have missed her. 

Had it been the whole generation, 

Still better for the nation. 

But since *tis only Fred, 

Who was alive, and is dead. 

There’s no more to be said.” 


In 1765, there was the second war, the military expenditure 
for which was £104,611,374. In this George II, pursued exactly 
the ophite course of policy to that taken by him in the previous 
one. ^e war during the years following 1739 was for the 
humiliation of the King of Prussia ; the policy in the last war 
was to prevent his humiliation. Mr. Baxter estimates the debt 
(exclusive of annuities) at £133,000,000: Dr. Colquhoun, adding 
the value of the annuities, makes it £146,682,843 at the conclu- 
sion of this war. 

Towards the close of the reign of George II., who died on 
Ootober 25th, 1760, his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumber- 
land, by an exhibition of great strategy, combined with much 
disoretioni^ valor,, succeeded in making peace on terms which 
ensured the repose of himself and his Hanoverian forces during 
the remainder of 4he war. At home his Royal Highness was 
much attacked, some venturing to describe his personal conduct 
as powardly, and his generalship m contemptible. It is a suifi- 
oiwt Ifnfutaripn of such a oalumny to say that the Duke of Gum- 
was as brave a soldier and as able a general as our 
Gommander-in-Chiaf, Ms Royal Highness the Duke of 

JEM Waldpgrave, who wrote in favor of George IL, admits 
% King << is sccused by his ministers of being hasty and 
Hny‘ measure is pro^sed wMoh he* does not 
.pajfc. “ too gwst attentton to money seems to be 
And that “his political cPuzage seems some^ 
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what problematical.” Phillimore puts it more strongly: “In 
public life he was altogether indifferent to the welfare of 
England, except as it affected his electorate’s or his own. Always 
purchasing concubines, he was always governed by his wife. , In 
private life he was a gross lover, an unreasonable master, a 
coarsely unfaithful husband, an unnatural parent, and a selfish 
man.” 

No more fitting conclusion can be found to this chapter than 
the following pregnant words from Macaulay : “At the close 
of the reign of George II. the feeling of aversion with which the 
House of Brunswick had long been regarded by half the nation 
had died away ; but no feeling of affection to that House had yet 
sprung up. There was little, indeed, in the old King’s character 
to inspire esteem or tenderness. He was not our countryman. 
He never set foot on our soil till he was more than thirty years 
old. His speech betrayed his foreign origin and breeding. HiS' 
love for his native land, though the most amiable part of his 
character, was not likely to endear him to his British subjects. 
He was never so happy as when he could exchange St James’s 
for Heranhausen. Year after year our fleets were employed to 
convoy him to the Continent, and the interests of his kingdom 
were as nothing to him when compared with the interests of his 
Electorate. As to the rest, he had neither the qualities which 
inake dullness respectable, nor the qualities which make 
libertinism attractive. He had been a bad son and a worse 
father, an unfaithful husband and an ungrateful lover. Not one 
magnanimous or humane action is recorded of him, but many 
mstauces of meanness, and of a harshness which, but for the 
strong constitutional restraints under which he was placed, might 
have made the misery of his people.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE REION OF QEOROE HI. 

When George 11. died his grandson and successor, George III., 
was twenty.two years of age. The Civil List of the new King was 
fixed at £800,000 a year— “a provision,” says Phillimore, in his 
“ History of England,” “that soon became inadequate to the clau- 
, destine wrposes of George IlL, and for the purdmse of the mer« 
cenary dependants, on the support of whom his unoonstitutioiial 
proceedings obliged him to depend.” Hie Civil List of George HL 
was not, however, really so l^e as that of her present Miajet^/ 
The Civil list disburseiaents included eudi items as Secret Serftoe, 
now charged separately; pensions and annuities, now ohtfgea 
separately ; diplomatic salmei, now forming distinct items ; ftes 
and salanes of ministers and judges, now forming no part eTtho 

Sothatthoi^mioiTwaitN 

Civu I^ of George lit four years afto» he aseend^ the 

m tmtl toj4ay the toal Famflif g^ g^ 

the offices and lOi^hinWW State then Hia RhS 
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Fiuuily alone at the present time get from the country, avowedly 
and secretly, that is either paid to them or paid for them, a sum 
exceeding that allowed to George I. for the whole Civd Govern- 
ment. 

“ At the accession of George III.,” writes Thackeray, “ the 
Patricians were yet at the height of their own fortune. Society 
recognised their superiority, which they themselves pretty calmly 
took for granted. They inherited not qnly titles and estates, and 
seats in the House of Peers, but seats in the House of Commons. 
There were a multitude of Government places, and not merely 
these, but bribes of actual £500 notes, which members of the 
House took not much shame in assuming. Fox went into 
Parliament at twenty, Pitt was just of age, his father not much 
older. It was the good time for Patricians.” 

A change of political parties was imminent ; Whig rule had 
lacsted seventy years, and England had become tolerably disgu^ed 
with the consequences. 

**Now that George IL was dead,” says Macaulay, *‘a courtier 
might venture to ask why England was to become a party in a 
dispute between two (lerman powers. What was it to her 
whether the House of Hapsburg or the House of Brandenberg' 
ruled in Silesia? Why were the best English regiments fighting 
on the Maine ? Why were the Prussian battalions paid with 
English gold ? The great minister seemed to think it beneath 
him to calculate the price of victory. As long as the Tower guns 
were fired, as the streets were illuminated, as French banners 
were carried in triumph through London, it was to him matter of 
indifference to what extent the public burdens were augmented 
Nay, he seemed to glory in the magnitude of those sacrifices 
which the people, fascinated by his eloquence and success, had 
too readily made, and wo'uld long and bitterly regret. There 
was no check on waste or embezzlement Our commissarids 
returned from the camp of Prince Ferdinand, to buy boroughs, to 
rear palaces, to rival the magnificence of the old aristocracy of 
the realm. Already had we borrowed, in four years of war, more 
than the most skilful and economical government would pay in 
for^ years of peace.” 

The Church allied itself with the Tories, who assumed the reins 
of govemmenVand thenceforth totally foi^t the views of liber^ 
they had maintain^ when in opposition. The policy of all thehr 
sn6eeedinglegi8iatioii*vaB that of mischievous retrogression; they 
sought to excel the old Whigs in their efforts to consolidate the 
arfspQcraoy at the expense of the people. 

*{i'his reactionary movement,” Buckle declares, was greatly 
al4|S^ ^'the ohamoter of George XIL ; for he, being 

datpiie as well as su^rstitious, was equally anxious to extend 
^a^prerogatitf^ and strengthen the Church. Every liberal sen- 
ti^ni^ ereiythiug af^roa^g to ref(Hrm^nay, e?en the mere 
nkeiMiott of was an abomination in the eyes of that nar> 

Without knowledge, without taste, 
miMirbfene^ihim onet^ the si^iioet, or a feeling for 
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one of the fine arts, education had done nothing to enl^e a 
mind wMch nature had more than usually contracted, rotaHy 
ignoxhnt of the history and resources of foreign countnes, and, 
barely knowing their geographical position, his information WM 
scarcely more extensive respecting the people over whom he 
was called to rule. In that immense nmss of evidence now 
extant, and which consists of every description of private wr- 
respondenco, records of private conversation, and of public 
acts, there is not to be found the slightest proof that he knew 
any one of those numerous things which the governor of a 
country ought to know ; or indeed that he was acquainted with 
a single duty of his position, except the mere mechanical routine 
of ordinary business, which might have been effected by the 
lowest clerk in the meanest office in his kingdom. ^ 

“ He gathered round his throne that great party, who, clingioi^ 
to the tradition of the past have always made it their boast to 
check the progress of their age. During the sixty years of his 
reign he, with the sole exception of Pitt, never willingly admitted 
to his councils a single man of great ability; not one whose 
name is associated with any measure of value, either in domestic 
or foreign policy. Even Pitt only maintained his position in the 
State by forgetting the lessons of his illustrious father, and aban- 
doning those liberal principles in which he had been educated, 
and with which he entered public life. Because George HI, 
hated the idea of reform, Pitt not only relinquished what he had 
before declared to be absolutely necessary, but did not hewtate 
to persecute to death the party with whom he had once associated 
in order to obtain it. Because George III. looked upon slavery 
as one of those good old customs which the wisdom of bis 
ancestors had consecrated, Pitt did not dare to use his power 
for procuring its abolition, but left to his successors the glory of 
destroying that infamous trade, on the preservation of which his 
Koyal master had set his heart. Because George IIL detestod 
the French, of whom he knew as much as he kuew of toe in- 
habitants of Kamschatka or Thibet, Pitt, contrary to his own 
judgment, engaged in a war with France, by which England waa 
seriously imperilled, and the English people burdened with a 
debt that their remotest posterity will be unable to ray. But, 
notwithstanding all thi6|, when Pitt, only a few years ^fore bis 
death, showed a determination to concede to the Irish a imall 
share of their undoubted rights, the King dismissed him frum 
office, and the King^s friends, as they were called, Qxpre98e4 
indignation at the presumption of a minister who could oppose 
the wishes of so benign and gracious a master. And wbep,^ un- 
happily for his own fame, this great man determined to xeturn 
to power, he could only recover office by conceding tool rpry 
point lor which he had relinquished it ; toua settliog tbei mit- 
<ddeTons example of the minister of a. free oountiy lii 

Of n judgment to toe^personaliuf Judioes of toe reigniiggiat^^ll^ 

J *** H M ^ i#ll 
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the lUghest offices were constantly filled with men of notorioos 
incapacity. Indeed, the King seemed to have an instinctaTe 
antipathy to everything great and noble. Daring the reign of 
George II. the elder Fitt had won for himself a reputation which 
covered the world, and had carried to an unprecedented height 
the glories of the English name. He, however, as the avowed 
friend of popular rights, strenuously opposed the deiG|potic prin- 
cmles of the Court ; and for this reason he was hated by George 
III. with a hatred that seemed barely compatible with a sane 
mind. Fox was one of the greatest statesmen of the eighteenth 
century, and was better acquainted than any other with the 
character and resources of those foreign nations with which our 
interests were intimately connected. To this rare and important 
knowledge he added a sweetness and amenity of temper which 
extorted the praises of even his political opponents. But he, too, 
was the steady supporter of civil and religious liberty ; and he, 
too, was so detested by George HI. that the King, with his own 
band, struck bis name out of the list of Privy Councillors, and 
declared that he would rather abdicate the throne than admit 
him to a share in the Government. 

While this unfavorable change was taking place in the sove- 
reign and ministers of the country, a change equally unfavorable 
was being effected in the second branch of the Imperial Legisla- 
ture. Until the reign of George III. the House of Lords was 
decidedly superior to the House of Commons in the liberality 
and general accomplishments of its members. It is true that 
in both Houses there prevailed a spirit which must be called 
narrow and superstitious if tried by the larger standard of the 
present age. 

“ The superiority of the Upper House over the Lower was on 
the whole steadily maintained during the reign of George H., 
the ministers not being anxious to strengthen the High Church 
party in the Lords, and the King himself so rarely suggesting 
fresh creations as so cause a belief that he particularly disliked 
increasing their numbers. It was reserved for George III., by 
an unsparing use of his prerogative, entirely to change the cha- 
racter of the Upper House, and thus lay the foundation for that 
disrepute into which, since then, the peers have been constantly 
falling. The ciwatiODs he made were numerous beyond all pre- 
<iedent, their object etfdently being to neutralise the liberal spirit 
hi^ertO prevailing, and thus turn the House of Lords into an 
e&lfiiie for resisring the popular wishes, and stopping the projgress 
of refonn. How completely this plan succeeded is well-known 
to the readers of our history; indeed, it was sure to be succassfnl 
ecli^dierilig the cheraoter Of the men who trere promoted. They 
eohiistod umost entirely of two classes— of country gentlemen, 
i^e^kable for nothing but their wealth, and the number of 
thilr wreHth enabled them to control ; and of mere lawyers, 
irbb luM Iftln to Mdai appointments parify ftom their pro- 
limnft lbQt obiefiy from the wm with which they re*> 
panim il» fibertiei, and liavored the Hoyal prerogative. 
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That this is no exaggerated description may be ascertidned 
by anyone who will oonsolt the liata of the new peers made by 
C^orge m. 

** Here and there we find an eminent man, whose publio aer- 
▼ioes were so notorions that it was impossible to avoid rewarding 
them ; but putting aside those who were in a manner forced 
upon the Sovereign, it would be idle to deny that the remainder, 
and of course the overwhelming majority, were marked by a 
narrowness and illiberality of sentiment which, more than any> 
thing else, brought the whole order into contempt. No great 
thinkers, no great writers, no great orators, no great statesmen, 
none of the true nobility of the land, wore to be found among 
the spurious nobles created by George HI.” 

In the early part of his reign, George HI. (whom even the 
courtly Alison pictures as having “ little education, and no great 
acquired information”) was very much under the influence of hi» 
mother, who had, previously to his being King, often spoken of 
her son with contempt. The Princess of Wales, in turn, was 
sdmost entirely guided by Lord Bute, represented by scandal, 
says Macaulay, as “ her favored lover.” “ Of this attachment,” 
Dr. Doran tells us, “ the Prince of Wales himself is said to have 
had full knowledge, and did not object to Lord Bute taking 
solitary walks with the Princess, while he could do the same 
with lAdy Middlesex.” The most infamous stories were circu* 
lated in the Whimperer, and other journals of the time, as to the 
nature of the association between the Scotch Peer and the King^s 
mother and its results. Phillimore regards the Princess of Wales 
as ** before and after her husband's death the mistress of Lord 
Bute.” The Princess Dowager seems to have been a bard 
woman. Walpole tells us how, when the Princess Dowager re- 
proved one of her maids of honor for irregular habits, the latter 
replied : “ Madame^ chaain a son But'' “ Seeing,” says Thackeray, 

** the young Duke of Gloucester silent and unhappy once, she 
diarpiy asked him the cause of his silence. * I am thinking/ 
said the poor child. * Thinking, Sir ! and of what ? ’ ‘I am 
thinking, if ever 1 have a son, 1 will not make him so unhappy 
as you m^e me.’ ” lb , 

John Stuart, Earl of Bute, slu^d with William Pitt and John 
Wilkes the bulk of popular attention during the first ten yeaia of 
the King's reign. Bute had risen rapidly to favor, having 
attracted the attention of the Princess Dowager at some priyato 
tteatricals, and he became by her influence Groom of the Stole. 
His poverty and ambition made him grasp at power, both against 
tike great Commoner and the Pelham faction ; and a lady obseryer 
described the great question of the day in 1760, as being 
whether the King would bum in his chamber 8cot^ obaL' iV«a»- 
Macaulay, who seems to hare tfoilnwed 
l4?fd Walaegraye*8 “ Memoirs,” saysof Bute ? V A hik&dioinal<ii 
his chief qiislifi<jatiqns for thhst^ 

Wt inwMW floW ^ & 

(jaalitotfoni fi* tkpart ofkttafetaiiitfinM 
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Frinpe Frederick^ who often indulged in the princely luxury of 
eneering at his dependents. ** Bute/’ said his Boyal Highness, 
**you are the very man to be enroy at some small, proud 
German Court, where there is nothing to do.” Fhillimore 
speaks of Lord Bute as a minion raised by Court favor to a 
post where his ignorance, mean understanding, and his disregard 
of English honor, became national calamities.” 

The King’s speech on his accession is said to have been 
drawn up by Bute, who did not then belong to the Council ; 
bnt the terms being vehemently objected to by Pitt, it was 
actually altered after it had been spoken, and before it found its 
way to the printer. 

Whatever were the relations between Lord Bute and the 
Frincess Dowager, it is quite certain that on more than one 
occasion George HI. condescended not only to prevaricate, but 
to downright lie as to the influence exercised by Lord Bute. It 
is certain, from the “ Memoirs ” of Earl Waldegrave and other 
trustworthy sources, that the Scotch Earl, after being hissed out 
of office by the people, was still secretly consulted by the King, 
who, like the true Koyal Brunswick, did not hesitate to use false- 
hoods on the subject even to his own ministers. Fhilliiuore, in 
remarkably strong language, describes George III. as an “ igno- 
rant, dishonest, obstinate, narrow-minded boy, at that very 
moment the tool of an adultress and her paramour.” The Duke 
of Bedford has put upon record, in his correspondence, not only 
his conviction that the King behaved unfaithfully to his ministers, 
but asserts that he told him so to his face. 

In 1759, George was married to Hannah Lightfoot, a (Quakeress, 
in Curzon Street Chapel, May Fair, in the presjence of his brother, 
Edward Duke of York Great doubt has, however, been cast on 
the fact as well as the legality of the marriage. It would, if in 
all rejects yalid, have rendered null, as a bigamous contract, 
the subsequent marriage entered into by the King. Dr. Doran 
allCM that the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., when 
needing money in later years, used this Lightfoot marriage as a 
threat against his Koyal parents—that is, that he threatened to 
expose his mother’s shame and his own illegitimacy if the Queen 
would not use her influence with Pitt. Glorious family these 
Brontwicks I Walpole aflims that early in his reign, George III, 
Admitted to his uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, that it had not 
been common in their^a^y to live well together.” 

On the 18th of September, 1761, George was married to the 
Princew Charlotte Sophia, of Mecklenburgh Strelits, Hannah 
I^b^^kbeiog still liiimg. Of the new Queen, Ph^limore says ; 
”lx io wntifli over ^e education of her children and to promote 
theix .hipninsss be any part of a woman’s duty, she has little 
claim th the mRSlsei that have been so lavishly bestowed on her 
asn siest a domestic virtue. Her religion ww displayed in 
^fassifyinoe of external forms, . Bepnlnve in her 
hn^cts, sordid in her habits^ steeped 
ipi w thiohims^ atmocfphereof 
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her itolid end most iDei^foifioantrMse : inexoftblyieyere to thole 
who yielded to temptation from which ahe was protected, not 
more by her situation and the yigilanoe of those aronnd her, 
than by the extreme homeliness of her person ; b4i;oted, avari- 
cious, unamiable to brutality, she added dulness and gloom even 
to the English court.*^ 

Jn 17G1, the Duke of Bedford was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
that unfortunate country, for centuries governed by men who 
tried to exterminate its native population, and used under the 
first three reigns of the House of Brunswick as a sponge out of 
which, regardless of much bloodshed and more misery, gold 
could be squeezed for the dependents and relatives of aristocrats 
in office. His reign of office in Ireland was brief. Walpole says 
that '*the ill-humor of the country determined the Duke of 
Bedford to quit the Government, after having amply gratified 
his family and dependents with pensions.” It was this Dnke of 
Bedford who consented that the Princess of Hesse should have a 
pension of .£6,00() a year out of the Irish revenue, and who gave 
to his own relative, the Lady Betty Waldegrave, £800 a-year 
from the same source. Shortly after this, Prince Charles of 
Strelitz, the Queen’s brother, received £80,000 towards the pay- 
ment of the debts he owed in Germany. This £30,000 wai 
nominally given by the King out of the Civil List, but was really 
paid by the nation when discharging the Civil liri debts which 
it increased. On the motion of Lord Barrington, £400,000 
subsidy was granted this year to the Landgrave of Hesse, under 
a secret treaty made by George IL, without the knowledge or 
consent of Parliament, and £300,000 was also voted to the 
Chancery of Hanover for forage for Hanoverian, Prussian and 
Hessian Cavalry. 

On August 12th, 1762, George Prince of Wales was bom ; and 
in the same year, with the direct connivance of George IIL, the 
Peace of Paris was made : a peace as disgracefnl to England, 
under the circumstances, as can be possibly imagined. liOrd 
Bute, who was roundly charged with receiving money from 
France for his services, and this with the knowledge of ^e 
mother of George IIL, most certainly communicated to the 
French minister ** the most secret councils of the English oablneC 
This was done with the distinct concurrence of George lit, who 
was himself bribed by the immediate evacuation of ms Ua^ve- 
rian dominions. In the debate in the Lords on the preliminaries 
of Peace, Horace Walpole tells ns that ** the Duke of Qrafton, 
with great weight and greater waratb» attacked them severely, 
and, looking full on Lord Bute, imputed to him corruption and 
worse arts.'’ Count Ylrri, the disputable agent emplcnp in 
this matter by the King and Lord Bate, was rewarded under the 
false name of George Charies with a penston of £l,000a jeir 
out of the Irish revenues. FidlUniominaywsEderiiuv 
Bute wis«« a minion, raised tff Court litvor to a tbere Us 
ig^ioiattce, pom underitsuding, and dkpsrd of VeilUi boor, 
became naBonal oatsiUtiiS.” to eari^ Bie epprotel tlii* 
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MOO of Farit tbfongh. the Goaunotui, Fox, afterwards Lord 
BoUaiid, was purohased with a most lucrative appointment, 
although only wortly before he had published a print of George, 
with the following lines, referring to the Princess Pbwager and 
Lord Bute, written under the likeness 

“ Son of A 

I could say more.” 


To gain a majority in the House of Commons, Walpole tells 
ns **that a shop was publicly opened at the pay office, whither 
the members flocked and received the wages of their venality in 
hs^ bills, even to so low a sum as £200, for their votes on the 
treaty. £25,000 was thus issued in one morning.” Lord Ches- 
terfield speaks of the large sums disbursed by the King ** for the 
hire of Parliament men.” 

Am an illustration of the unblushing corruption of the age, the 
following letter from Lord Saye and Sale to Mr. Grenville, then 
Prime Minister of England, tells its own tale : — 

“November 26th, 1763. 

“ Honobed Sir,— I am very much obb’ged to you for that free- 
dom of converse you this morning indulged me in, which I prize 
more than the lucrative advent^ 1 uien received. To show 
the atnoerity of my words (pardon. Sir, the over-niceness of my 
disposition), 1 return enclcM the bill for £300 yon favored me 
wim, as good manners would not permit my refusal of it when 
tcmdered by you. 

“ Your much obliged and obedient servant, 

“ Sate and Sele. 

“ As a free horse needs no spur, so I stand in need of no 
indneement or douceur to lend my small assistance to the King 
or hii friends in the present Administration.” 

That such bribery was part of the general practice of the 
Government under George m, may be seen by the following 
esttiet from an infamous letter written about fifteen years later 
by the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland : “ No man oan see the in- 
coUTeBieiioe of increasing the Peers more forcibly than myself : 
but the recommendation of many of those persons submits to 
hi| Majesty for that honor, arose from engagements taken up at 
the^nriii of the nibrnent to rescue ques&ns upon which the 
Zngm Govemmeat wef#nry partioalarly anrions. My sentl- 
mei^ babiaot be bnt the same with reference to the Privy CounhU 
and;|lhsiibiis, and I had not owtraoted any absolute eniMmei&ti 
M either to peeisge or pearion, tiu diilloul* 

fUhaietbMf^ naoesisiBy oooastoaed so much amdety in hii 
B|iPty^i€hh^ have been odpable in negleetfrg 

i^^^pihtto^aiea&i to seeuie a majority In the Bousirm 
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of Fox ; ftnd repremted hSs glooloy lowering eounieniuMe, 
with the penthonee of hit eye-browt, M Churohill phmee m 
a trne introdnetion of hia dark and double mind. Mr. Fox waa 
nettled at thie personal reflection, and the more so, perhaps, that 
it was as just as it was outtinff. He therefore got up, and, rifter 
inveighing bitterly against we indecency of his antagonist in 
descending to remark on his bodily defects, observed that his 
flgare was such as God Almighty had made it, and be could not 
look otherwise ; and then, in a tone between the plaintive and 
indignant, cried out, * How, gentlemen, shall I looh f * Most of 
the members, apprehending that Mr. Pitt had gone rather too 
far, were incUned to think ihat Mr. Fox had got the better of 
him. But Mr. Pitt started up, and with one of those haimy 
turns in which he so much excels, silenced his rival, and made 
him sit down with a countenance, if possible, more abashed than 
formerly. * Look / Sir,* said he— ‘ look as you cannot look, if you 
tcould-^h as you dare not look ,if you cordd^look like an honest 
manl^» 


In the London Chronicle for March, 1763, we find bitter com- 
plaints that since 1766 every obsolete, useless place has been 
revived, and every occasion of increasing salaries seked with 
eagerness,** and that ag^tWhig leader just condescended 
to stipulate for an additional sal^, without power, as the price 
of his support to the Tory Government” 

In March, 1763, George 111. gave four ships of war to the 
King of Sardinia at the national expense, and in August a fifth 
vessel appears to have bedn given. 

On tne 2drd of April, 1763, Ho. 44 of the North Britont a 
journal which had been started in opposition to Lord Bute's 
paper, the Briton^ was published, severely criticising the King*s 
mech, and warmly attacking Lord Bute. This issue provom 
the ministers to a course of the utmost illegality. A general 
mrrant to seize all persons concerned in the publication of the 
North Briton^ without specifying their names, was immediately 
issued by the Secretary of State, and a number of printmi and 
publishers were placed in custody, some of whom were not at all 
ooncemed in the obnoxious publioarion. Late on the night of 
the 29th of April the messengers entered the house of 
Wilkes, M.F. for Avlesbury (the author of the article in ques- 
tion), and produced their wamnt) with which he refoiia to 
comply. On the following momi^ however, he was ewt^d 
before the Secretary of Stim, and eomultted a close priigiiier to 
the Tower, bis papers beiag previouiriy seised and isakdi ail4 all 
access to his peieon strictly prohiMM ThewarMtwis tl^ 
e& illegal one, and had been pievioiisik lesotted to 

iiUik none in th* pmant eiw. 

topea«>«ly oMiiiwd of * 
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gjtottnd of Ikis priyQege m a Member of Parliament. He then 
opened an angry correspondence, followed by actions at law, 
against the Secretaries of State, for the seizure of his papers, and 
for the wrongful arrest. These actions abated, although in the 
one for the seizure of the papers a rerdiot was given for £1,000 
damages and costs. But in the meantime the Attorney-General 
had been directed to institute a prosecution against Wilkes, in 
the King’s Bench, for blasphemous and obscene libel, and the 
King hM ordered him to be deprived of his commission as 
Colonel in the Buckinghamshire Militia. The King farther 
exhibited his resentment by depriving Lord Temple of the Lord 
lieutenancy of the same county, and striking his name out of the 
Coancil>book, for an expression of personal sympathy which had 
fallen from him. Worse than all, tW King George 111. actually 
deprived General A ’Court, M.P. for Hejtesbury, of his com- 
mission as Colonel of the 11th Dragoons for having voted that 
the arrest of Wilkes was a breach of privilege. He also caused 
it to be intimated to General Conway, ** that the King cannot 
trust his army in the hands of a man who votes in Parliament 
against him.” 

The House of Commons ordered the North Briton to be burned 
by the common hangman ; but when the authorities attempted 
to carry out the sentence, the people assembled, rescued the 
number, and burned instead a large jack -boot, the popular hiero*' 
glyphic for the unpopular minister. 

As an illustration of the then disgraceful state of the English 
law, it is enough to notice that Lord Halifax, the Secreta^ of 
State, by availing himself of his privileges as a peer, managed to 
delay John Wilkes in his aetion from June, 1763, to November, 
1764 ; and then, Wilkes having been outlawed, the noble Eari 
appeared and pleaded the outlawry as a bar to further proceed- 
ing Ultimately, after five years’ delay, Wilkes annulled the 
outlawry, and recovered £4,000 damages a^nst Lord Halifax. 
Por a few months Wilkes was a popular id<H, and had he been a 
man of real earnestness and integnty, might have taken a per- 


tnaiient leading posttion in the State. 

In August, 1768, Frederick, Duke of York, was bom. He 
was created Pritfoe Bishbp of Osnaburg before he could speak. 
Ilie King and Quedh imre much dissatMed because the clergy 
of the diooese, Ao did not dispute the baby bishop’s abiUlw to 
attend te the souls of his flock, yet refusea to entrust to niir 
tiie im^ndble guardlaiiship of the episooMl funds. Thi 
aetually been kept vacant by the Kii^ nearly tbrei 
yelpi;|a oMef he might not rive it to the Duke of Cum- 
was about £26,000 i 


« ^|n oMef he might not rive it to the Duke of Cum- 

l&e incite was about £26j000 » it m 

^ Semite this Prfnoo ^hoprio for the Duke of Cumberland that 
tit^eM ^6 eountay with leveiid snbsjMlieB to petty 

^ to Ae toniw^ 
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1764, to the heredilwy Pri&oe of Bninewlok, who reoehed 
£80,000, bendee £8,000 a jeiw, for beoomiiir the huibaiid of one 
of our Royal ftmily. In addition to tiii, Geom lit and 
Queen Chwotte inanlted the newly-married eonpie, who re- 
turned the inaolt with intereat Pleasant people, these Brnns- 
iHoksI 

In March, 1764, the first steps were taken in the endeavor to 
impose taxes on the American colonies, an endeavor which at 
length resulted in their famous rebellion. The oommandeis of 
our ships of war on the American coast were sworn in to act as 
revenue ofllcers, the consequence of which was the frequently 
illegal seizure of ships and cargoes without any means of redress 
for the Americans in their own colony. As thoqgh to add to the 
firing disaffection, Mr. Grenville proposed a new stamp-tax. 
As soon as the Stamp Act reached Boston, the ships in the 
harbor hung their colors half-mast high, the bells were rune 
muffle^ the Act of Parliament was reprinted with a death's head 
for title, and sold in the streets as the Folly of England and 
Rwin of America.” The Americans refused to use stamped 

E Xhe Government distribators of stamps were either 
to return to England, or were obligea to renounce 
publicly and upon oath their official employment ; and when tho 
matter was again brought before the English House of Commons 
PHt denied £e right of Parliament to levy taxation on persons 
who had no right to representation, and exclaimed: **I rejrioe 
that America has resisted : three millions of people so dead to 
all feelings of liberty as ^luntarily to sabinit to be slaves, 
wonld have been fit instruments to make slaves of all the resi'^ 


The supporters of the Government actually advanced the ridi- 
enlonslv absurd and most monstrous pretention that Ameriea 
was in law represented in Parliament as part of the manor of 
EM Greenwich ! In consequence of tiie firm resistance of the 
American colonies the Stamp Act was repealed on the IStii 
March, 1766. 

The IBerl of Abercom and Lord Haroourt appear to have been 
consulted by the Queen as to the effect of the previous maiiri|ffe 
of George HL with Hannah lightfoot, who seems to have been 
got rid of by some arrangement for a second marriage between 
her and a Mr. Axford, to whom a sum of money was paid. It ia 
aUegsd that this was done without the knowledge of the King, 
who^entreated Lord Chatham to discover whither the Quikeieai 
hidgone. Hofreahoommmiloatioa^ hqiwever, tookpliee betmeati 
Qeo^nLaad Hannsh lightfooti and the Kliig\i ffict sfttMt 
of inmari^, which took j^in 1764, le etnmgly eoneetei lo 
hatefoBowed the mure tium dooM M to the Abb 

seM^MTriMsiidthekgtthneewtffte jRhpmih 

Ul^oot the whitet bf 1764^ (m In the eailff 

yeer 1766, the Kkg being then aomNie^ n 
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> In tliA winter ef 1764, and apiing of 1765, Qeoige lH wee, in 
d^gibnietio language, laooiisg under an indiaposition ; in truik, 
be waa mad. A Bill waa mtrodnoed in 1764 in the Houae 
ef liorda, to provide for a Begencjr in case of the recurrence of 
any ahnilar attack. In the diacnasion on thia Bill, a doubt aroae 
aa to who were to be regarded aa the Royal Family ; fortunately 
the Law Lor^ limited it to the deacend^ta of George IL If a 
aimilar definition prevailed to-day, we should perhaps not be 
obliged to pay the pensions to the Duke of Cambridge and 
Prinoeaa M^, which they at present receive as members of the 
Royal Family. The King, enraged that his mother’s name waa 
omitted from the Regency Bill, hurriedly dismissed the Grenville- 
Bedford Ministry. 

On the 30th of October, 1765, William, Duke of Cumberland, 
tbe King’s uncle, died. Dr. Doran says of him : ** As he grew in 
manh ood hia heui» became hardened ; he had no affection for 
hia family, nor fondness for the army, for which he affected 
attachment When his brother (Prince Frederick) died, 
pleasure, not pain made hia heart throb, as he sarcastically ex- 
claimed: *lt*s a great blow to the country, but X hope it will 
recover in time.’ He waa the author of what was called *the 
bloody Mutiny Act’ * He was dissolute and a gambler.’ After 
the * oii^graceful surrender of Hanover, and the infamous con- 
vention of Klosterseven,’ his father, George II., said, * Behold the 
son who has ruined me, and disgraced hin^lf.’ His own nephew, 
George UL, believed the Duke to be capable of murder.” The 
Dukes of Cumberland in this Brunswick family have had a most 
unfortunate reputation. 

In 1766, William Henry, Duke of Gloucester, brother of the 
King, married Maria, Countess Dowager of W^degrave. IIub 
muniage waa at the time repudiated by the rest of the Royal 

In Oetober of the same year, Caroline Matilda, the King’s 
atater, married Christian, King of Denmark, an unfeeling, diaao- 
mte* Our Princess, who lived very unhappi^, was aftw- 
vatdl aoouaed of adultery, and rescued from ponis^ent by a 
Adtiah man-of-war. 

In the autumn of 1766, in consequence of the high price of 
pvoviaionaand taxes, large gatherings took place in many parts 
of the kingdom; these aaaemblages were dfaperaed with comlder^ 
ame loss of life, of ooerae by m military, which the House of 
tannvkA was not nee in oheokug political manifested 
At Derby, the people were obatged oy the oevaby: at 
pobon e^ were ehot oead, in Glonoeaterahire many lives were 
loll in from Bxeter to BerwIek-on-Tweed, there was one 
fewjtot , dlseo tt tea i end dimatiafletion. The people were 
the liiifiooiicy oorrupt end ceieleas. Aa an In^ 
•im of tfasf nttdNieo^ the govenjng ola ia ei, H is sufiieieat to 
smAiittithaaki 1767, wWli taxation was inoieasiBg. the lanM 
a ppropfiatf IMP leads. under 
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by one-fourth.. During the firat thirty-ser en years of the reign 
of Geoige UL, there were no less than 1,582 Enclosure Acts 
pasMd, affecting in ^ 2,804,197 acres of land filched from the 
nation by a few families. Wealth took and poverty lost; richea 
got land without burden, and labor in herited burden in lieu of 
land. In the early part of the reign of George UL, land, yielding 
about a sixth or seventh of its present rental, paid the same 
mominal tax that it does to-day, the actual amount paid at the 
present time being, however, smaller, through redemption ; and 
yet then the annual interest on the National Debt was under 
£4,600,000, while to-day a sum of £28,000,000 is required for 
the interest and management of the debt. Then the King's Civil 
List covered all the expenses of our State ministers and diplo- 
matic representatives ; to-day an enormous additional sum is 
required, and a Prime Minister, professing economy and well 
versed in histo ry, has actually the audacity to pretend that the 
country 'gains by its present Civil List arrangement. In 1767 a 
variety of duties were enacted for collection in the American 
colonies, and, to prepare for a possible struggle, two regiments 
were sent from England to Massachusetts to protect the Commis- 
sioners of Customs. 

In 1769 George UL announced to his faithful Commons that 
he owed half amillion. John Wilkes and a few others protested, 
but the money, £518,511, was voted. 

In 1770 King George lU. succeeded in making several buttons 
at Kew. His son, afterwards George IV., made a shoe-buckle. 
No other useful product has resulted directly from the efforts of 
a^ male of the family. As a set off to the Wttons, George 
IIL, this year, brought the Tories into power under Lord 
North 

In 1770, Henry, Duke of Cumberland, the King's brother, 
was sued by Lo^ Grosvenor for trim, con., and had to pay 
£10,000 damagea This same Henry, in the following year, 
went through the form of marriage with a Mrs. Horton, which 
Dpaniage, ^ing repudiated by the Court, troubled him but 
little, and in the lifetime of the lady he contracted a seoond 
alliance, which gave rise to the famous Olivia Serres legitimacy 
issue. 

The Royal Marriage Act, a most infamous measnre for insuring, 
the perpetuation of royal vice, and said to be the result of the 
lightfoot experience, was introduced to Parliament by a message 
from George 11 L, on the 20th February, 1772, twelve days after 
the death of the Princess-Dowager of Wales. George III. wrote 
to Lord North on the 26th February r I expect every nerve to 
be strained to cany the BilL It is not a question relating to the 
Administration, but personally to myself, werefore 1 have a right 
to expect a hearty support from everyone in my service, am I 
shall remember defauitera** 

In May, 1773, the Ea/st Indian Company applying to Parliament 
powera, a aeleot oommittee waa appointed, wfcoae 
inqoiliw bid op«B cum ap^ Hkd ttudui, 
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highest personages, and a isolation was carried in the House of 
Commons, afhrming that Lord Clive had dishonorably possessed 
himself ck £234,000 at the time of the deposition of Sursja 
Dowlab, and the establishment of Meer Jaffier. Besides this, it 
was proved that Lord Clive received several other large sums in 
succeeding years. Phillimore describes this transaction as one 
of disgusting and sordid turpitude,** declaring that individual 
members of the English Government were to be paid for their 
treachery by a hire, the amount of which is almost incre- 
dible.** A few years after this exposure, Lord Clive committed 
suicide. 

On the 18th of December, 1773, the celebrated cargoes of tea 
were thrown overboard in Boston Harbor. The tea duty was a 
trifling one, but was insisted upon by the King*s Government as 
an assertion of the right of toe British Parliament to tax the 
unrepresented American colonies, aright the colonists strenuously 
and successfully denied. Lord North said ‘‘ a total repeal cannot 
be thought of until America is prostrate at our feet.** 

The news of the Arm attitude of the Bay State colonists arrived 
in England early in May, 1774, and Lord North’s Government, 
urged by the King, deprived Boston of her privileges as a port ; 
took away from the state of Massachusetts the whole of the execu- 
tive powers granted by the charter of William HI., vested the 
nomination of magistrates of every kind in the King or royally- 
appointed Governor, and carried an enactment authorising 
persons accused of political offences committed in Boston to be 
sent home to England to be tried. 

These monstrous statutes provoked the most decided resist- 
ance; all theother American colonies joined with Massachusetts, 
and a solemn league and covenant was entered into for suspend- 
ing all commercial intercourse with Great Britain until the 
obnoxious Acts were repealed. On the 5th of September, 1774, 
a congress of fifty-one representatives, from twelve old colonies, 
asseinbled in Philadelphia. The instructions mven to them dis- 
claimed every idea of ^dependence, recognised the constitutional 
authority of the mother county, and acknowledged the preroga- 
tives of the crown ; but unanimously declared that they wo^d 
never give up the rights and liberties derived to them from their 
ancestors as British subjects, and pronounced the late Acts rela- 
tive to the eolony of Massachusetts Bay to be unconstitutional, 
oppressive, and dangorooi. The first public act of the congress 
was a resolution declarative of their favorable disposition towards 
the eolony above-mentioned; and, by subsequent resolutions, 
they formally approved the opposition it had given to the 
obnoxloas Acts, and declared that, if an attempt were made to 
oariry them into execution by force, the colony should be sup- 
ported by aU America. 

The following extract is from the ** Address of the Twelve 
United Provinces to the Inhabitants of Great Britain,*’ when 
me was nctually used: Wb can retire beyond the reach of 
our nnvy and, without any sensible dimiantloa of the neoeisaries 
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of life, enjoy a Inxniy, wliiok from that period you will want— 
ihe luxury of being free,'' 

On the 16th of November, 1776, Edmund Burke proposed the 
renunciation on the part of Great Britain of the exercise of 
taxation in America, the repeal of the obnoxious duty on tea, 
and a general pardon for past political offenders. This was 
directly opposed by the King— who had lists brought to him 
showing how the members spoke and voted— and was negatived 
in the House of Commons by 210 votes against 105. On the 
20th November, after consultation with George III., Lord North 
introduced a Bill by which all trade and commerce with the 
thirteen United Colonies were interdicted. It authorised the 
seizure, whether in harbor or on the high seas, of all vessels 
laden with American property, and by a cruel stretch of refined 
tyranny it rendered all persons taken on board American vessels 
liable to be entered as sailors on board British ships of war, and 
to serve (if required) against their own countrymen. About the 
same time, as we learn by a “ secret ” dispatch from Lord Dart- 
mouth to General Howe, the King had been unmanly enough to 
apply to the Czarina of Russia for the loan of 20,000 Russian 
soldiers to enable him to crush his English subjects in the 
American colonies. As yet the Americans had made no claim 
for independence. They were only petitioners for justice. 

In order to crush out the spirit of liberty in the American 
colonies, the Government of George III., in February, 1776, 
hired 17,000 men from the Laifdgrave and Hereditary Prince of 
Hesse Cassel, and from the Duke of Brunswick. Besides these, 
there were levies of troops out of George IIL’s Hanoverian 
dominions ; and that nothing might be wanting to our glory, the 
King’s agents stirred up the Cherokee and Creek Lidiansto 
scalp, ravish, and plunder the disaffected colonists. Jesse says : 
*<The newly-arrived troops comprised several thousand kid- 
napped German soldiers, whom the cupidity of the Duke of 
Brunswick, of the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, and other German 
Princes, bad induced to let out for hire to the British Govern- 
ment .... Frederick of Prussia not only denounced the tnffio 
as a most scandalous one, but whenever, it is said, the unfortu- 
nate hirelings had occasion to march through any part of hii 
dominions, used to levy a toll umn them, as if they had been so 
many head of bullocks. . . They had been sold, he said, as 

cattle, and therefore he was entitled to exact the toll.” 

The consequence of all this was, on the 4th Jt^, 1776, the 
famous declaration of the American Congress. ‘^The Histoiy 
of the reigning sovereign,” they said, ** was a history of repeal 
injuries and usurpations. So evidently was it his intenuon to 
establish an absolute despotism, that it had become, their du^, 
as well as their right, to secure themselves aga^tfiMheraffigtSs- 
sioi]». .... In every stage of these oppressionB,** proceeds 
Declaration, ** we have Mtitioned for reoM in the most humble 
t^nna. Our petitions have been answered ohly by repeated 
injuries. A Prince whose character is thus mariced by every eel 
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which mav define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
people.’* And the United Colonies solemnly declared themselves 
to be free and independent States. 

In 1777, during this American war, Earl Chatham, in one of 
bis grand speeches, after denouncing *‘the traffic and barter 
driven with every little pitiful German Prince that sells his 
subjects to the shambles of a foreign country,” adds: “The 
mercenary aid on which you rely irritates to an incurable re- 
sentment the minds of your enemies, whom you overrun wi^ 
the sordid sons of rapine and of plunder, devoting them and 
their possessions to the r^acity of hireling cruelty ! If I were 
an American, as 1 am an Englishman, while a foreign troop was 
landed in my country, I never would lay down my arms, never I 
never! never!” In reply to Lord Suffolk, who had said, in 
reference to employing the Indians, that “ we were justified in 
using all the means whieh God and nature had put into our 
bands,” “ I am astonished,” exclaimed Lord Chatham, as he rose, 
“ shocked to hear such principles confessed, to hear them avowed 
in this House, or in this country ; principles equally unconstitu- 
tional, inhuman, and un- Christian. That God and nature put into 
our hands ! I know not what idea the lord may entertain of God 
and nature, but I know that such abominable principles are 
equally abhorrent to religion and humanity. What! attribute 
the sacred sanction of God and nature to the massacres of the 
Indian scalping-knife, to the cannibal savage, torturing, murder- 
ing, roasting, and eating — literally, my lords, eating— the 
mangled victims of his barbarous battles ! ” 

And yet even after this we find George IIL writing to Lord 
North,ron the 22nd of June, 1779 : “ I do not yet despair that, 
with Clinton's activity, and the Indians in their rear, the pro- 
vinces will soon now submit” 

Actually so late as the 27th of November, 1781, after the 
surrender of Cornwall^ we find Geoige III. saying that, “retain- 
ing a firm confidence in the wisdom and protection of Divine 
Providence,” he should be able “ by the valor of his fieets and 
armies to conquer America.” Fox, in the House of Commons, 
denounced this speech of the King’s as one “ breathing ven- 
geance, blood, misery, and rancor and “ as containing the sen- 
timents of some aibitrary, despotic, hard-hearted, and unfeeling 
monarch, who, having fhvolvea his subjects in a ruinous and un- 
natural war to glut his feelings of revenge, was determined to 
persevere in it in spite of calamity.” “ Divest the speech,” said he, 
”ofJts official forms, and what was its purport ? ” “Our losses in 
America have been most calamitous; the blood of my subjects 
has flowed in copious streams; the treastures of Great Britain 
have been wantonly lavished ; the load of taxes imposed on an 
oterburthened country is become intolerable ; my rage for con- 
quest is unquenched; mv revenge nnsated; nor can anything 
eaciiFii the totid snbjogattoB of my American subjects allay my 
4dmosityJ*^ 
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I%6 naTal and militai^ ezpanditore for the yean during which 
this disaatrons war continued amounted to £139,531,035. 

In addition to this must be noted £1,840,000 voted as compen* 
satiou to American loyalists in 1788, and £4,000 a year pension 
to this day paid to the descendants of William Penn, amounting, 
with compound interest, to an enormous additional sum, vrithout 
reckoning future liability. Also a continent parted from us in 
blood and shame, in consequence of a vain attempt to gratify the 
desire of the House of Brunswick to make New England con- 
tribute to German greed as freely and as servilely as had Old 
England. 

Encouraged by the willingness with which his former debts 
had been discharged, George III., in 1777, sent a second message 
to his faithful Commons, but this time for the larger sum of 
£618,840, which was not only paid, but an additional allowance 
of £100,000 a year was voted to his Majesty, and £40,000 was 
given to the Landgrave of Hesse. 

The then barbarity of our laws is shown by the fact that, in 
1777, Sarah Parker was burnt for counterfeiting silver coin ; in 
June, 1786, Phoebe Harris was burnt for the same offence, and 
this in a reign when persons in high position accused of murder, 
forgery, perjury, and robbery, escaped almost scot free. 

La April, 1778, £00,000 a year was settled on the six younger 
princes, and £30,000 a year on the five princesses. These pen- 
sions, however, were professedly paid out of the King^s Civil 
List, not avowedly in addition to it, as they are to>day. The 
Duke of Buckingham stated that in 1778, and again in 1782, the 
King threatened to abdicate. This threat, which unfortunately 
was never carried out, arose from the King's obstinate per- 
sistence in the worse than insane policy against the American 
colonies. 

In December, 1779, in consequence of England needing Irish 
soldiers to make war on America, Ireland was gradously per- 
mitted to export Irish woollen manufactures. The indulgeneei, 
however, to Ireland— even while the ministers of George IIL 
were trying to enlist Irishmen to kill the English, Scotch, and 
Irish in America — were made most grudgingly. Pious Pro- 
testant George HI. would not content that any Irish CathoUc 
should own one foot of freehold land ; and Edmund Burke, in a 
letter to an Irish peer, says that it was pride, arrogance, and a 
spirit of domination, which kept up *' these unjust le^ dis- 
abilities.'* 

On the 8th February, 1780, Sir G. Savile presented the famous 
Yorkshire petition, signed by 8,000 freeholders, pra^ng the 
I^nse of Commons to inquire into the mansgement and expen- 
diture of public money, to reduce all exormtant emoluments, 
and to abolish all ainecore pUoea and unmerited peniioiis. 
'^ree daya later, Edmund Burke proposed a redocUon pt the 
national taxation (which was then only a sixth {MKt of its ainount 
to-dM), and a diminutiott q( the power of the Crown, wke 
waa defeated, but abortly after, on the motion of Mx, J^unning, 
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the Honee of Commons deolsrsd, bj a majority of IS against the 
Government) *‘That the influence of the Crown has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished/* 

On the 20th March, 17S2, Lord North, in consequence of the 
impossibility of subduing the American colonies, determined to 
resign. The King opposed this to the last, declaring that no 
difficulties should induce him to consent to a peace aclmowledg- 
ing the Independence of America. “ So distressing, " says Jesse, 
** was the conflict which prevailed in the mind of George IIL, 
that he not only contemplated abandoning the Crown of 
England for the Electorate of Hanover, but orders had actually 
been issued to have the royal yacht in readiness for his flight'* 
What a blessing to the country if he had really persevered in his 
resolution 1 

Charles James Fox, who now came into power for a brief space, 
had, says Jesse, “ taught himself to look upon his sovereign as a 
mere dull, obstinate, half-crazed, and narrow-minded bigot; a 
Prince whose shallow understanding had never been improved 
by education, whose prejudices it was impossible to remove, and 
whose resentments it would be idle to endeavor to soften.’* 

In July, 1782, Lord Shelburne came into office; but he 
** always complained that the King had tricked and deserted 
him,” and had ** secretly connived at his downfall” He re- 
signed office on the 24th February, 1783. An attempt was made 
to form a Coalition Ministry, under the Duke of Portland. The 
King complained of being treated with personal incivility, and 
the attempt failed. On the 23rd March the Prince of Wales, 
at the Queen’s Drawing-room, said : ** The King had refused to 
accept the coalition, but, by God, be should be made to agree to 
it.” Under the great excitement, the King's health gave way. 
The Prince, says Jesse, was a member of Brook’s Club, 
where, as Walpole tells us, the members were not only 
** strangely licentious ” in their talk about their sovereign, but 
in their zeal for the interests of the heartless young Prince, 
** even wagered on the duration of the King’s reign.” The King 
repeated his threat of abandoning the Throne, and retiring to 
the Hanoverian dominions ; and told the Lord- Advocate, Dunm, 
that he had obtained the consent of the Queen to his t^ddng 
this extraordinary ste^. Young William Pitt refusing twice to 
accept the Premietsbipf^ox and Lord North came again into 
power. £30,000 was voted for the Prince of Wales’s debts, and 
a similar sum to enable him to furnish his house. The ** un- 
natural ** Coalition Ministiy did not last long. Fox introduced 
his famous India BUI The King, regarding it as a blow at the 
power of the Crown, caballed and canvassed the Peers against 
it The welfare d thirty millions of people was overlooked 
iu the exritement produced by selfish interests, by party zeal, 
and ofllcloiis loyal^.** « Instantly,” writes Lord Msoaulay, “ a 
troop of the Lords of the Bedehambw, of Biahops who wished to 
be tmnslltH of Sc^otoh peers who wished to be re-elwted, 
tiade hhite to ehiii^ iddes*^ The BUI had passed the Com* 
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mens by laige majorities. The King opposed it like a partisan, 
and when it was defeated in the Lords, cried : ** Thank Gk>d I it 
is all over ; the House has thrown out the Bill, so there is an 
end of Mr. Fox.*' The Ministers not resigning, as the King 
expected they would, his Majesty dismissed them at once, send- 
ing to Lord North in the middle of the night for his seals of 
omce. 

On the 27th December, 1783, William Pitt, then twenty-four 
years of age, became Prime Minister of England The House 
of Commons pasMd a resolution, on the motion of Lord Surrey, 
remonstrating with the King for haying permitted his sacred 
name to be unconstitutionally used in order to influence the 
deliberations of Parliament More than once the Commons 
petitioned the King to dismiss Pitt from office. Pitt, with large 
majorities ag^st him, wished to resign ; but George IIL said : 
**lf you resign, Mr. Pitt, I must resi^ too,’* and be again 
threatened, in the event of defeat, to abandon England, and 
retire to his Hanoverian dominions. Now our monarch, even if 
a king, would have no Hanoverian dominions to retire to. 

In 1784, George Prince of Wales was over head and ears in 
debt, and the King, who appears to have hated him, refusing any 
aid, the Prince resorted to threats. Dr. Doran says : ** A con- 
versation is spoken of as having passed between the Queen and 
the Minister, in which he is reported as having said, * I much 
fear, your Majesty, that the Prince, in bis wild moments, may 
allow expressions to escape him that may be injurious to the 
Crown.’ * There is little fear of that,’ was the aUeged reply of 
the Queen, * he is too well aware of the consequences of such a 
oourse of conduct to himself. As regards that point, therefore, 
I can rely upon him,’ ” 

Je«e says of the Prince of Wales that between eighteen and 
twenty, **to be carried home drunk, or to be taken into custody 
by the watch, were apparently no unfrequent episodes in the 
early part of the career of the Heir to the Throne. Under the 
auspices of his weak and frivolous uncle, the Duke of Cumber- 
lana, the Prince’s conversation is said to have been a compound 
of the slang of grooms and the wanton vocabulary of a brotheL” 
** When we hunt together,” said the King to the Duke of Glou- 
cester, ** neither my son nor my brother speak to me ; and lately, 
where the chase ended at a Ume village where there was but a 
single post-chaise to be hired, my son and brother got into it, 
and drove off, leaving me to go home in a cart, if I could find 
one.” 

In 1784. £60,000 was voted by Parliament to dehmy the B3og*s 
debts. In cons^uence of the Urge debts of the Prince of Wales, 
an interview was arranged at Carlton House on the 27th April, 
178& between the Prince and Lord Malmesbury. The ]ung, 
the Prince said, had derived him to send in an soomt statement 
of his debts; there was on# item, however, M £25,000, op irhioh 
the Prince of Wales wonld give no Infotmaioiu If it ireri^ 
debt, aigued the King, whlinhls lori 
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mtf one which the King ought not to defray. The Prince 
threatened to go abroad, flaring, ** I am rained if I stay in Eng- 
]and. 1 shall msgrace myself as a man ; my father hates me, and 
has hated me since I was seren years old. . . . We are too wide 
asunder eyer to meet The King has deceived me ; he has made 
me deceive others. I cannot ti^ him, and he will not believe 
me.” And this is the Brunswick family to which the EngUsh 
nation is required to be blindly loyal I 

In 1785, (reorge Prince of Wales was married to a Roman 
Catholic lady, Mrs. Fitzherbert, a widow. It is of course known 
that the Prince treated the lady badly. This was not his first ex- 
perience, the histoiy of Mary Robinson forming but one amongst 
a lo^ list of shabby liaisons. A question having arisen before 
the House of Commons, daring a discussion on the debts owing 
by the Prince, Charles James Fox, on the written authority of the 
Prince, denied that any marriage, reg^r or irregular, had ever 
taken place, and termed it “ an invention .... destitute of the 
slight^ foundation.” Mr. Fox's denial was made on the distinct 
written authority of the Prince, who offered, through Fox, to 
rive in the House of Lords the fullest assurances of the utter 
nUsehood ” of Uie alle^tion ; although not only does everybody 
know to-day that the denial was untrue, but, in point of fact, the 
fullest proofs of the denied marriage exist at this very moment 
in the custody of Messrs. Coutts, the bankers. Out of all the 
Brunswicks England has been cursed with, George L is the only 
one against whom there is no chai^ of wanton falsehood to his 
ministers or subjects, and it is frirlv probable that his character 
for such truthfulness was preserved by his utter inability to talk 
our language. 

Not only did George Prinoe of Wales thus deny his marriage 
with Mra Fitaherbert, but repeated voluntarilv the denial after 
he became King Geom Iv. Despite this denial, the King's 
exeeutorsi the Duke of Wellington and Sir William Knighton, 
were compelled by Mrs. Fitzherbert to admit the proofs. The 
marriage icH>k pla^ on the 21ct December, 1785, and Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert Iming a J^man Catholic, the legid effect was to bar 
Prince George and prevent him ever becoming the lawful King 
of England. The documents above referred to as being at 
Oonttr riolude^l. The ffianiage certificate. 2. A letter wntten 
by the Prinoe of Wales acknowledging the marriage. 8. A will, 
signed by him, also aoknowledgixi|g it, and other documents. 
Md vet Qemg^ our King, whom Mr. Disraeli praises, authorised 
OhariM James Foxtodecuare tite rumor of his marring, *(a low, 
malieions fidkehood ; ” and then the Prince went to Mrs. Fits- 
hertNsrt, and l&e a mean, bring larpoorite as he was, said i ** 0 
Mai^ only eoncelFe i^t Fox did yesterday, he went down to 
the House and denied tiud you sad i were man and wife.” 

hi 1761 IS10,000 was toted lor payment of the King’s debts. 
Aithii^ Gem f^oe of Wales had attrSned h!s 
m m WOI^ Of mm a year, £60,000 to 
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famish Carlton House, and an additional £40,000 for cash to 
start with, yet he was soon after deep in debt, and in 1786, an 
execution was levied on his furniture for a debt of £600. In 
1787, £160,^0 was voted, and a portion of the Prince’s debts 
was paid. £20,000 further was added as a vote for Carlton 
House. Thackeray says.* “ Lovers of long sums have added up 
the millions and millions which in the course of his brilliant 
existence this single Prince consumed. Besides his income of 
£50,000, £70,000, £100,000, £120,000 a year, we read of three 
applications to Parliament ; debts to the amount of £160,000, of 
£650,000, besides mysterious foreign loans, whereof he pocketed 
the proceeds. What did he do for all this money ? Why was 
he to have it? If he had been a manufacturing town, or a 
populous rural district, or an army of five thousand men, he 
would not have cost more. He, one solitary stout man, who did 
not toil, nor spin, nor fight — what had any mortal done that he 
should be pampered so ? ” 

The proposed impeachment of Warren Hastings, which actually 
commenced on February 13th, 1788, and which did not conclude 
until eight years afterwards, excited considerable feeling, it being 
roundly alleged that Court protection had been purchased by 
the late Governor- General of India by means of a large diamond 
presented to the King. The following rhymed squib was sung 
about the streets to the tune of “ Derry Down — 

I'll sing you a song of a diamond so fine, 

That soon in tho crown of a monarch will shino ; 

Of its size and its value the whole country rings. 

By Hastings bestowed on the host of all Kings. 

Derry down, &c. 

** From India this jewel was lately brought o’or. 

Though sunk in the sea, it was found on the shore, 

And just in the nick of St. James’s it got, 

Oonveyod in a bag by the brave Major Scott. 

Derry down. d;o. 

«Lord Sidney stepp'd forth, when the tidings were known, 

It’s his office to carry such news to the throne ; — 

Though quite out of breath, to the closet he ran, 

And stammer’d with joy ore his tale he began. 

Derry down, &c. 

^ < Here’s a jewel, my liege, there’s none such in the land: 
Major Scott, with three bows, put it into my hand ; 

And he swore when he gave it, the wise ones were bit, 

For it never was shown to Dundas or to Pitt.’ 

Derry down, &o. 

** * For Dundas,’ cried our sovereign, * unpolished and rough, 
Give him a Scotch ^bble, it’s more than enough. 

And jewels to Pitt, Hastings justly refuses. 

For he has already more ^lt$ than he uses. 

Derry down, dfo, 

^ * But run, Jenky, rnn t ’ adds the King in delighl^ 

* Bring the Queen and Princesses here for a sight * 
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They never would pardon the negligence shown, 

If we kept from their knowledge so glorious a stone. 

Derry down, Ac, 

“ ‘ But guard the door, Jenky, no credit we’ll win, 

. If the Prince in a frolic should chance to step in : 

The boy to such secrets of State we’ll ne’er call, 

Lot him wait till ho gets our crown, income, and all.’ 

Derry down, Ac. 

“ In the Princesses run, and surprised cry, ‘ 0 la 1 
’Tis big as the egg of a pigeon, papa 1 ’ 

* And a pigeon of plumage worth plucking is he,’ 

Replies our good monarch, * who sent it to me.’ 

Derry down, Ac. 

“ Madame Schwellenberg peep’d through the door at the chink, 
And tipp’d on tho diamond a sly German wink ; 

As much as to say, ‘ Can we ever be cruel 
To him who has sent us so glorious a jewel ? ’ 

Derry down, Ac. 

“ Now God save the Queen 1 while tho people I teach. 

How the King may grow rich while the Commons impeach ; 
Thou let nabobs go plunder, and rob as they will, 

And throw in their diamonds as grist to his mill. 

Derry down, Ac.” 

It was believed that the King had received not one diamond, 
but a large quantity, and that they were to be the purchase- 
money of Hastings* acquittal. Caricatures on the subject were 
to be seen in the window of eveiy print-shop. In one of these 
Hastings was represented wheeling away in a barrow the King, 
with his crown and sceptre, observing : “ What a man buys, he 
may sell and, in another, the King was exhibited on his knees, 
with his mouth wide open, and Warren Hastings pitching 
diamonds into it. Manv other prints, some of them bearing 
evidence of the style of the best c^icaturists of the day, kept up 
the agitation on this subject. It happened that there was a quack 
in. the town, who pretended to eat stones, and bills of his exhibi- 
tion were placarded on the walls, headed in great letters, The 
great stone eater I ” The caricaturists took the hint, and drew 
the King with a diampnd between bis teeth, and a heap of others 
before Mm, with the inscription, *<The greatest stone eater.” 

We borrow from Lord Macaulay to enable our readers to 
judge, in brief space, the nature of Warren Hastings* position, 
standing impeached, as he did, on a long string of charges, some 
of them most terrible in their implication of violence, falsehood, 
f^ud, and rapacity. Macaulay thus pictures the situation be- 
tween the civilised Christian and his tributaries On one aide 
was a band of English functionaries, daring, intelligent, eager to 
be rich. On the other side was a great native population, help- 
less, timid, and accustomed to crouch under oppression.” When 
some new act of rapacity was resisted there came war : but a 
<^*war of Bengalese i^iainst Englishmen was like a war of sheep 
sj^i^ wolves^ and men against demons.” There was a long 
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period before anyone dreamed that justice and morality should be 
features of EngUsh rule in India. During the interval, the 
business of a servant of the Company was simply to wring out of 
the natives a hundred or two hundred thousand pounds as 
speedily as possible, that he might return home before his con- 
stitution had Suffered from the heat, to marry a peer’s daughter, 
to buy rotten boroughs in Cornwall, and to ^ve balls in St. 
James’ Square.” Hasting was compelled to turn his attention to 
foreign affairs. The object of his diplomacy was at this time 
simply to get money. The finances of his government were in an 
embarrassed state, and this embarrassment he was determined to 
relieve by some means, fair or foul. The principle which directed 
all his dealings with his neighbors is fully expressed by the old 
motto of one of the great predatory families of Teviotdale — 
** Thou shalt want ere 1 want” He seems to have laid it down, 
as a fundamental proposition which could not be disputed, that, 
when he had not as many lacs of rupees as the public service 
required, he was to take them from anybody who had. One 
thing, indeed, is to be said in excuse for him. The pressure 
applied to him by his employers at home was such as only the 
highest virtue could have withstood, such as left him no choice 
except to commit great wrongs, or to resign his high post, and 
with that post all his hopes of fortune and distinction. Hastings 
was in need of funds to carry on the government of Bengal, and 
to send remittances to London ; and Sujah Do wlah had an ample 
revenue. Sujah Dowlah was bent on subjugating the Bohilfas, 
and Hastings had at his disposal the only, force by which the 
RohiUas comd be subjugated. It was aneed that an English 
army should be lent to Nabob Vizier, and that for the loan he 
should pay four hundred thousand pounds sterling, besides de- 
fraying all the charge of the troops while employed in his service. 

* I really cannot see,’ says Mr. Gleig, * upon what grounds, either 
of political or moral justice, this proj[>OBition deserves to be stig- 
mad^ as infamous.’ If we understand the meaning of worSi, 
it is infamous to commit a wicked action for hire, and it is 
wicked to engage in war without provocation. In this particular 
war, scarcely one aggravating circumstance was wanti^. The 
object of the Rohilla war was this — ^to deprive a large population, 
who had never done us the least harm, of a good government, and 
to place them, against their will, under an execrabljr bad one. . . . 
The horrors of Indian war were let loose on the fair vaUeys and 
cities of Rohilcund. The whole country was in a blaze. More 
than a hundred thousand people fled from their homes to pesti- 
lential jungles, preferring famine and fever, and the haunts of 
tigers, to the tyranny of him whom an English and a Christian 
government had, for shameful lucre, sold their substance^ and 
their bbod, and the honor of their wives and daughters. . . . Mr, 
Hastings had only to put down by main force thearaveshruggles 
of innocent men fitting fyr their liberty. Thrir mlflt^y 
resistanoe crushed, 1^ duties ended; and ho had then only |o 
fold bis sms and look on, while their tillages w^ib burned^ thSr 
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children butchered, and their women violated. ... We hasten to 
the end of this sad and disgraceful story. The war ceased. The 
finest population of India was subjected to a greedv, cowardly, 
cruel tyrant. Commerce and agriculture languished The rich 
prowince which had tempted the cupidity of SujahDowlah became 
the most miserable part even of his miserable dominions. Yet is 
the injured nation not extinct. At long intervals gleams of its 
ancient spirit have flashed forth ; and even at this day valor, and 
self-respect, and a chivalrous feeling rare among Asiatics, and a 
bitter remembrance of the great crime of England, distinguish 
'that noble Afghan race.” 

Partly in consequence of the proposed legislation by Fox on 
the affairs of the East India Company, and partly from personal 
antagonism, members of the Indian Council hostile to Governor- 
General Hastings wore sent out to India. Amongst his most 

S rominent antagonists was Francis, the reputed author of 
unius's Letters. It was to Francis especially that the Maharajah 
Kuncomar of Bengal addressed himself. He put into the hands 
of Francis, with great ceremony, a paper containing several 
charges of the most serious description. By this document 
Hastings was accused of putting offices up to sale, and of receiv- 
ing bribes for suffering offenders to escape. In particular, it was 
alleged that Mahommed lieza Khan had been dismissed with 
impunity, in consideration of a great sum paid to the Governor- 
General. . . . 'He stated that Hastings had received a large sum 
for appointing Rajah Goordas treasurer of the Nabob's household, 
and for committing the care of his Highness’s person to Munny 
Begum. He put in a letter purporting to bear the seal of the 
Munny Begum, for the purpose of establishing the truth of his 
story.” 

Much evidence was taken before the Indian Council, where 
there was considerable conflict between the friends and enemies 
of Hastings. “ The majority, however, voted that the charge 
was made out : that Hastings had corruptly received between 
thirty and forty thousand pounds : and that he ought to be coni- 
pelled to refund.” 

Now, however, comes an item darker and more disgraceful, if 
possible, than what had preceded. 

** On a sudden, Galcutta was astounded by the news that 
Nuncomar had been talfen up on a charge of felony, committed, 
and thrown into the common gaol. The crime imputed to him 
was, that six years before he had forged a bond. The osten- 
, Bible prosecutor was a native. But it was then, and still is, 
the opinion of everybody, idiots and biographers excepted, that 
Hastings was the real mover in the business.” The Chief- 
Justice Impey, one of Hastings’ creatures, pushed on a mock 
trial, ** a verdict of Guilty was returned, and the Chief-Justice 
pronounced sentence of dei^th on the prisoner. ... Of Impey’s 
conduct it is impossible to speak too severely. He acted un- 
wtb in refusing to respite Nuncomar. No rational man can 
^oubt that he took this course in ordeje to gratify the Gnvemor- 

D 
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General. If we had ever had any doubts on that point, they 
would have been dispelled by a letter which Mr. Gleig has 
published. Hastings, three or four years later, described Impey 
as the man * to whose support he was at one time indebted for 
the safety of his fortune, honor, and reputation.’ These strong 
words can refer only to the case of Nuncomar ; and they must 
mean that Impey hanged Nuncomar in order to support Hastings. 
It is therefore our deliberate opinion that Impey, sitting as a 
judge, put a man unjustly to death in order to serve p political 
purpose.” 

Encouraged by success, a few years later, Hastings, upon the 
most unfair pretext, made war upon and plundered the I^jah of 
Benares, and a little later subjected the eunuchs of the Begums 
of Oude to physical torture, to make them confess where the 
royal treasure was hidden. 

It is evident from Miss Burney’s diary that the King and Queen 
warmly championed the cause of Warren Hastings, who after a 
'fVearisome impeachment was acquitted. 

In 1788, the King’s insanity assumed a more violent form than 
usual, and on a report from the Trivy Council, the subject was 
brought before Parliament. In the Commons, Pitt and the Tory 
party contended that the right of providing for the government 
of the country in cases where the monarch was unable to per- 
form his duties, belonged to the nation at large, to be exercised 
by its representatives in Parliament. Fox and the Whigs, on 
the other hand, maintained that the Prince of Wales possessed 
the inherent right to assume the government. Pitt, seizing this 
argument as it fell from Fox, said, at the moment, to the member 
seated nearest to him : ** I’ll unwhig the gentleman for the rest of 
his life.” 

During the discussions of the Regency Bill, Lord Thurlow, 
then Lord Chancellor, coquetted with both parties. When the 
King’s recovery was announced by the royal physicians, Thurlow, 
to cover his treachery, made an extravagant speech, laudatory of 
the King, and in defence of Pitt’s views. After enumerating the 
rewards received from the King, he said : ** And if I forget the 
monarch who has thus befriended me, may my great Crea& for- 
get me.” John Wilkes, who was present in the House of Lords, 
said in a stage aside, audible to many of the peers : Forget you, 
he will see you damned first” Phillimore declares that Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow “ either from an instinctive delight in all 
that was brutal ” (which did not prevent him from being a gross 
hypocrite), ** or from a desire to please George lIL--supported 
the Slave Trade, and the horrors of the Middle Passage, vuth the 
uncompromising ferocity of a Liverpool merchant or a Guinea 
captoin.” 

The Prince of Wales and the Duke of Tork exhibited indecent 
eagerness to have the King declared irrecoverably insane, and on 
more than one occasion the Queen refuted to allow either of these 
Boyal Princes access to the King’s person*on the ground tbut 
their violent oonduot retarded ,1^ reooverjr. The, Prince oi Waias 
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and Duke of York protested in writing against the Queen's 
hostility to them, and published the protest. Happy family, these 
Brunswicks! Dr. Doran declares: There was assuredly no 
decency in the conduct of the Heir-apparent, or of his next 
brother. They were gaily flying from club to club, party to party, 
and did not take the trouble even to assume the sentiment which 
they could not feel. ‘ If we were together,’ says Lord Granville, 
in a letter inserted in his Memoirs, * 1 would tell you some par- 
ticulars of the Prince of Wales’s behavior to the King and 
Queen, within these few days, that would make your blood run 
cold.' It was said that if the King could only recover and learn 
what had been said and done during his illness, he would hear 
enough to drive him again into insanity. The conduct of his 
eldest sons was marked by its savage inhumanity." Jesse says : 
“ The fact is a painful one to relate, that on the 4th December — 
the day on which Parliament assembled, and when the King’s 
malady was at its worst — the graceless youth (the Duke of 
York) not only held a meeting of the opposition at his own 
house, but afterwards proceeded to the House of Lords, in order 
to hear the depositions of the royal physicians read, and to listen 
to the painful details of his father's lunacy. Moreover, the same 
evening we track both the brothers (the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of York) to Brooks’s, where in a circle of boon companions, 
as irreverent as themselves, they are said to have been in the 
habit of indulging in the most shocking indecencies, of which 
the King’s derangement was the topic. On such occasions, we are 
told, not only did they turn their parents into ridicule, and blab 
the secrets of the chamber of sickness at Windsor, but the Prince 
even went to such unnatural lengths as to employ his talents for 
mimicry, in which he was surpassed by few of his contempora- 
ries, in imitating the ravings and gestures of his stricken father. 
As for the Duke of York, we are assured Hhat the brutality of the 
stupid sot disgusted even the most profligate of his associates.' ” 
Even after the King’s return to reason had been vouched by the 
physicians, William Grenville, writing to Lord Buckingham, says 
that the two princes ** amused themselves with spreading the 
report that the King was still out of his mind.” When the 
great thanksgiving fo/^tl^ King’s recovery took place at Saint 
Paul’s the conduct of the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
York, in the Cathedral itself, is described **as luving been in the 
highest degree irreverent, if not indecent” Sir William Young 
writes to Lord Buckingham : ** The day will come when English- 
men will bring these Princes to their senses." Alas for En^nd, 
the day has not yet come I 

In 1789, a great outcry was raised against the Dt^e of York 
on account of his licentiousness. In 1790, the printer of the 
TSnm newspaper was fined £100 for libelllog the Prince of 
Wales^ attd a second £100 for libelling the Duke of York. It 
was £u this year that the Prince of Walesand the Dukes of York 
end Clareneoj issued Joint and several bonds to an enormous 
is said £1,000,000 sterUng, and bearing 6 per cent 
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interest These bonds were taken up chiefly abroad ; and some 
Frenchmen who subscribed, being unable to obtain either 
principal or interest, applied to the Court of Chancery, in order 
to charge the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall. Others of 
the foreign holders of bonds had resource to other proceedings 
to enforce their claims. In nearly every case the claimants were 
arrested by the Secretary of State’s order, and sent out of 
England under the Alien Act, and when landed in their own 
country were again arrested for treasonable communication with 
the enemy, and perished on the scaffold. MM. Do Baume, 
Chaudot, Mette, Aubert, Vaucher, and others, all creditors of 
the Prince, were thus arrested under the Duke of Portland’s 
warrant, and on their deportation re-arrested for treason, and 
guillotined. Thus were some of the debts of the Royal Family 
of Brunswick settled, if not paid. Honest family, these Bruns- 
wicks ! 

George Prince of Wales and Frederick Duke of York were 
constant patrons of prize flghts, races and gambling tables, 
largely betting and not always paying their wagers when they 
lost. In the autumn of 1791 a charge was m^e against the 
Prince of Wales that he allowed his horse, Escape,’ to run badly 
on the 20th of October, and when heavily betted against caused 
the same horse to be ridden to win. A brother of Lord Lake, who 
was friendly to the Prince, and who managed some of his racing 
affairs, evidently believed there was foul play, and so did the 
Jockey Club, who declared that if the Prince permitted the 
same jockey, Samuel Chifney, to ride again, no gentleman would 
start against him. A writer employed by George Prince of 
Wales to defend his character says : “ It may be asked, why did 
not the Prince of Wales declare upon his honor that no foul 
play had been used with respect to Escape’s first race ? Such a 
declaration would at once have solved all difficulties, and put an 
end to all embarrassments. But was it proper for the Prince of 
Wales to have condescended to such a submission? Are there 
not sometimes suspicions of so disgraceful a nature afloat, and at 
ihe same time so improbable withal, that if the person who is 
the object of them condescends to reply to them, he degrades 
himself? Was it to be expected of the Prince of Wales that he 
should purge himself, by oath, like his domestic ? Or was it to 
be looked for, that the first subject in the realm, the personege 
whose sinmle word should have commanded deference, respect 
and belief was to submit hinjuself to the examination of the 
Jockey Club, Wd answer si^ (Questions as they might have 
thought proper tcHiaye pro^nd to him ?” 

Tms, coming fronT a fanmyl^ the Brunswicks, and from one 
o! four brothers, bignesses of Wales, York, Kent, and Cumber- 
land, who had each hi turn declared himself upon honor not 
ginlty of some misdemeanor or felony, is worthy a note of 
admiration. George, Prince of Wales, declared himself not 
ffuilty of bigamy : 3ie Duke of iTork declared himself not guilty 
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declared themselves not guilty of the charge of trying to hinder 
their royal father’s restoration to sanity. The Duke of Kent, the 
Queen’s father, declared that he was no party to the subornation 
of witnesses against his own brother. The Duke of Cumber- 
land pledged his oath that he. had never been guilty of sodomy 
and murder. 

In September, 1791, the Duke of York was married to the 
Princess Frederica, daughter of the King of Prussia, with whom 
he lived most unhappily for a few years. The only effect of this 
marriage on the nation was that £18,000 a year was voted as an 
extra allowance to His Royal Highness the Duke of York. This 
was in addition to 100,000 crowns given out of the Civil List 
as a marriage portion to the Princess. Dr. Norman says of the 
Duchess of York : “ For six years she bore with treatment from 
the * Commander-in-Chief ’ such as no trooper under him would 
have inflicted on a wife equally deserving. At the end of that 
time the ill-matched pair separated.” Kind husbands, these 
Brunswicks ! 

In a print published on the 24th May, 1792, entitled “ Vices 
Overlooked in the New Proclamation,” Avarice is represented 
by King George and Queen Charlotte, hugging their hoarded 
imllions with extreme satisfaction, a book of interest tables lying 
at hand. The print is divided into four compartments, repre- 
senting : 1. Avarice ; 2. Drunkenness, exemplified in the person 
of the Prince of Wales ; 3. Gambling, the favorite amusement 
of the Duke of York ; and 4. Debauchery, the Duke of Clarence 
and Mrs. Jordan — as the four notable vices of the Royal Family 
of. Great Britain. If the print had to be reissued to-day, it 
would require no very vivid imagination to provide materials 
from the living members of the Royal Family to refill the four 
compartments. 

Amongst remarkable trials in 1792, those of Daniel Hold and 
William Winterbottom illustrate the fashion in which the rule of 
the Brunswick monarchy has trenched on our political liberties. 
The former, a Nottingham printer, was convicted and sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment for republishing, verbatim, apolitical 
tract, originally circulated without prosecution by the Thatched 
House Tavern Association, of which Mr. Pitt and the Duke of 
Richmond had been^embers. The other, a dissenting minister 
at Plymouth, of highly respectable character, was convicted of 
sedition, and sentenced to four years’ imprisonment in the gaol 
of Newgate, for two sermons preached in commemoration of the 
revolution of 1688. The indictment charged him with affirming : 
** That his Majesty was placed upon the throne on condition of 
keeping certain laws and rules, and if he does not observe them, 
he has no more right to the Crown than the Stuarts had.” All . 
the Whigs in the kingdom might, doubtless, have been com- 
prehended in a similar indictment And if the doctrine affirmed 
by the ]^v. Winterbottom be denied, the monstrous reverse 
.of the proposition follows, that the ; King is bound by no condi- 
tions or laws v and that, though resistance to the tyranny of the 
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Stuarts might be justifiable, resistance under the same circum- 
stances to the House of Brunswick is not This trial, for the 
crueltyund infamy attending it, has been justly compared to the 
celebrated one of Rosewell, in the latter years of Charles II., to 
the events of which those of 1792 exhibit, in various respects, a 
striking and alarming parallel. 

Before his election to the National convention, Thomas Paine 
published the second part of his “ Rights of Man,” in which he 
boldly promulgated principles which, though fiercely condemned 
at the date of their issue, are now being gradually accepted by 
the great mass of the people. Paine^s work was spread through 
the kingdom with extraordinary industry, and was greedily sought 
for by people of all classes. Despite the great risk of fine and 
imprisonment, some of the most effective parts were printed on 
pieces of paper, which were used by Republican tradesmen as' 
wrappers for their commodities. Proceedings were immediately 
taken against Thomas Paine as author of the obnoxious book, 
which was treated as a libel against the Government and Consti- 
tution, and on trial Paine was found guilty. He was defended 
with great ability by Erakine, who, when he left the court, was 
cheered by a crowd of people who had collected without, some of 
whom took his horses from his carriage, and dragged him home 
to his house in Serjeant's Inn. The name and opinions of Thomas 
Paine were at this moment gmning infiuence, in spite of the 
exertion made to put them down. From this time for several 
years, it is almost impossible to read a weekly journal without 
fin(Ung some instance of persecution for publishing Mr* Paine's 
political views. 

The trial of Thomas Paine was the commencement of a series 
of State prosecutions, not for political offences, but for political 
designs. The name of Paine had caused much apprehension, but 
many even amongst the Conservatives dreaded the extension of 
the practice of making the publications of a man’s abstract 
opinions criminal, when unaccompanied by any direct or open 
attempt to put them into effect. In the beginning of 179S 
"ollowea prosecutions in Edinburgh, where the Ministerial in- 
duence was great, against men who had associated to do little 
more than call for reform in Parliament ; and five persons, whose 
alleged crimes consisted chiefiy in having read Paine’s Rights 
of Man,” and in having expressed either a partial ^probation of 
his doctrines, or a strong declaration in favor of Parliameni^ 
reform, were transported severally— Joseph Gerald, William 
Skirving, and Thomas Muir for fourteen, and Thomas Fyahe 
Palmer and Maurice Margarot for seven ye^ I These men had 
been active in the political societes, and it was inmgined that, 
by an exemplary injustice of this kind, these societies would be 
intitnidated. Such, however, was not the case, for, from this 
moment, the dubs in Edinburgh became more active than ever, 
and they certainly took a more dangerous character: so that^ 
before, the end of the year, there was actually a ** British tlon^^ 
ventto ” sitting in the Scottish capii^ This was dissolved by 
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force at the beginning of 1794, an I two of its membera were 
added to the convicts already destined for transportation. Their 
severe sentences provoked warm discussions in the English Par- 
liament, but the ministers were inexorable in their resolution to 
put them into execution. 

The extreme severity of the sentences passed on the Scottish 
political martyrs, even as judged by those admitting the legality 
and justice of their conviction, was so shameful as to rouse general 
interest. Barbarous as the law of Scotland appeared to be, it 
became a matter of doubt whether the Court of Justiciary had 
not exceeded its power in substituting the punishment of trans- 
portation for that of banishment, imposed by the Act of Queen 
Anne, for the offence charged on those men. 

In 1794, the debts of the Prince of Wales then amounting to 
about £650,000, not including the amounts due on the foreign 
bonds, a marriage was suggested in order to give an excuse for 
going to Parliament for a vote. This was at a time when the 
Prince was living with Mrs. Fitzherbert as his wife, and when 
Lady Jersey was bis most prominent mistress. The bride selected 
was Caroline of Brunswick. A poor woman for a wife, if Lord 
Malmesbury’s picture is a true one, certainly in no sense a bad 
woman. But her husband our prince ! When she arrived in 
London George was not sober, flis first words after greeting 
her, were to Lord Malmesbury : “ Get me a glass of brandy.” 
Tipsy this Brunswicker went to the altar on April 8th, 1794 ; 
80 tipsy that he got up from his knees too soon, and the King 
had to whisper him down, the Archbishop having halted in amaze 
in the ceremony. Here there is no possibility of mistake. The 
two dukes who were his best men at the wedding had their work 
to keep him from falling; and to one, the Duke of Bedford, he 
admitted that he had had several glasses of brandy before coming 
to the chapel. 

Thackeray says : “ What could be expected from a wedding 
which had such a beginning — ^fromsucha bridegroom and such a 
bride ? Malmesbury gives us the beginning of the marriage story 
— ^how the Prince reeled into chapel to be married ; how he 
hiccupped out his vows of fidelity — ^you know how he kept them ; 
how he pursued the woman whom he had married ; to what a 
state he brought her ^ with what blows he struck her ; with what 
malignity he pursued h5r; what his treatment of his daughter 
was ; and what his own life. He the first gentleman of Europe I ” 

The Parliament not only paid the Prince of Wales’s debts, 
but gave him £28,000 for jewels and plate, and £26,000 for the 
fumming of Carlton House. 

On the 12th of May Mr. Henry Dundas brought down to the 
Commons a message from the King that seditious practices had 
been carried on by certain societies in London, in correspondence 
with other societies; that they had lately been pursued with 
increasing activity and boldness, and h^ been avowe^y directed 
te the assembling of a pretended National Convention, in con* 
&m|>t and defiance of the authority of Parliament, on principles 
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fiubyeraire of the existing laws and the constitution, and tending 
to introduce that system of anarchy prevailing in France ; that 
his Majesty had given orders for seizing the books, and papers of 
those societies, which were to be laid before the House, to whom 
it was recommended to pursue measures necessary to counteract 
their pernicious tendency. A large collection of books and 
papers was, in consequence, brough^t down to the House, and 
referred to a committee of secresy. A few days after the follow- 
ing persons were committed to the Tower on a charge of high 
treason -Mr. Thomas Hardy, a shoemaker in Piccadilly, who 
officiated as Secretary to the London Corresponding Society; 
Mr. Daniel Adams, Secretary to the Society for Constitutional 
Information ; Mr. John Horne Tooke ; Mr. Stewart Kidd ; Mr. 
Jeremiah Joyce, preceptor to Lord Mahon, eldest son of the Earl 
of Stanhope ; and Mr. John Thelwall, who had for some time 
delivered lectures on political subjects in London. 

Under the influence of excitement resulting from the Govern- 
ment statement of the discovery of a plot to assassinate the King, 
which plot never existed outside the brains of the Government 
spies, a Special Commission of Oyer and Terminer was issued on 
the 10th of September, 1794, for the trial of the State prisoners 
confined in the Tower on a charge of high treason. On the 2nd 
of October the Commission was opened at the Session House, 
Clerkenwell, by Lord Chief Justice Eyre, in an elaborate charge 
to the grand jury. Bills were then found against all who had 
been arrested in May, except Daniel Adams. Hardy was first 
put on his trial at the Old Bailey. The trial commenced on the 
28th of October, and continued with short adjournments until 
the 5th of November. Mr. Erskine was counsel for Hardy, and 
employed his great talents and brilliant eloquence with the most 
complete success. After consulting together for three hours, the 
jury, though the avowed friends of the then administration, 
returned a verdict of N ot Guilty. There has seldom been a verdict 
given in a British court of justice which afforded more general 
satisfaction. It is doubtful whether there has been any verdict 
more important in its consequences to the liberties of the English 
people. On the 17th 6f November John Horne Tooke was put 
on his trial. The Duke of Richmond, Earl Camden, Mr. Pitt, 
and Mr. Beaufoy, were subpoenaed by the prisoner ; and the 
examination of William Pitt by Mr. Tooke and his counsel 
formed the most important feature in the trial, as the evidence 
of the Prime Minister tended to prove, that from the year 1780 
to 1782, he himself had been actively engaged with Mr. Tooke 
and many others in measures of agitation to procure a Parlia- 
mentary reform, although he now not only deemed the attempt 
dabgerouB and improper, but sought to condemn it as treason- 
able, or at least as seditious. Mr. Erskine, who was counsel for 
Mr. Tooke also, in a most eloquent and powerful manner con- 
tended that the conduct of his client was directed only to the 
same object as that previously sought by Pitt himself, and, that th)^ 
measves resorted to, so far from being miininal, were petf^ly 
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constitutional. Mr. Pitt was extremely guarded in his repliesi 
and professed very little recollection of what passed at the meet- 
ings which he attended. A letter he had written to Mr. Tooke 
at that time on the subject was handed to him, which he pre- 
tended he could scarcely recognise, and which the judge would 
not permit to be read. Mr. Sheridan, who was likewise engaged 
in the agitation for political reform, and subpcenaed by Mr. 
Tooke, gave unqualified evidence in favor of Mr. Tooke respect- 
ing the proceedings at those meetings. The trial continued till 
the Saturday following, when the jury were out of court only six 
minutes, and returned a verdict of Not Guilty I 

The opening of Parliament was looked forward to with great 
anxiety, on account of the extreme distress under which the 
country was laboring. As the time approached, popular meet- 
ings were held in the metropolis, and preparations were made for 
an imposing demonstration. During the morning of the 29th of 
October, the day on which the King was to open the session in 
person, crowds of men continued pouring into the town from 
the various open spaces outside, where simultaneous meetings 
had been called by placards and advertisements ; and before the 
King left Buckingham House, on his way to St. James’s, the 
number of people collected on the ground over which he had to 
pass is admitted in the papers of the day to have been not less 
than two hundred thousand. At first the state carriage was 
allowed to move on through this dense mass in sullen silence, no 
hats being taken off, nor any other mark of respect being shown. 
Then came a general outburst of hisses and groans, mingled with 
shouts of “Give us peace and bread!” “No war!” “No 
King ! ” “ Down with him !*” “Down with George ! ” and the 
like ; and' this tumult continued unabated until the King reached 
the House of Lords, the Guards with difficulty keeping the mob 
from closing on the carriage. As it passed through Margaret 
Street the populace seemed determined to attack it, and when 
opposite the Ordnance Office a stone passed through the glass 
of the carriage window. A verse pubfished the following day 
says:— 

“ Folks say it was lucky the stone missed the head, 

When lately at Orosar ’twas thrown ; 

I think vo?y different from thousands indeed, 

’Twas a lucky escape for the stone.” 

The demonstration was even more fierce on the King’s return, 
and he had some difficulty in reaching St James’s Palace with- 
out injury ; for the mob threw stones at the state carriage and 
damaged it considerably. After remaining a short time at St 
James’s, be proceeded in bis private coach to Buckingham House, 
but tbe carriage was stopped in the Park by the populace, who 
pressed round it, shouting “Bread, bread! Peace, peace!” 
until the King was rescued from this unpleasant situation by a 
a^ng ]^dy of the Guar^ 

.Treason and Sedition Acta trere hurried throunh Parliament to 
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repress the cries of the hungry for bread, whilst additional taxes 
were imposed to make the poor poorer. 

That the terrible French war— of which it is impossible to give 
any account in the limits of this essay, a war which cost Great 
Britain at least £1,000,000,000 in hard cash, without reckoning 
the hundreds of thousands of killed, wounded, and pauperised, 
and which Buckle calls ** the most hateful, the most unjust, and 
the most atrocious war England has ever waged against any 
country” — directly resulted from our government under the 
Brunswick family, is a point on which it is impossible for anyone 
who has examined the facts, to have serious doubt. Sir Archi- 
bald Alison tells us that early in 1791 : “ The King of England 
took a vivid interest in the misfortunes of the Royal Family of 
France, promising, as Elector of Hanover, to concur in any. 
measures which might be deemed necessary to extricate them 
from their embarrassments; and he sent Lord Elgin to Leopold, 
who was then travelling in Italy, to concert measures for the 
common object.” It was as Elector of Hanover also that his 
grandfather, George II., had sacrificed English honor and wel- 
fare to the personal interests and family connexions of these 
wretched Brunswicks. It is certain, too, that after years of 
terrible war, on one of the occasions of negotiation for peace, 
hindrances arose because our Government insisted on describing 
George IIL, in the preliminaries, as King of France.” The 
French naturally said : First, your King George has never been 
King of any part of France at any time ; and next, we, having 
just declared France a Republic, cannot in a solemn treaty recog- 
nise the continued existence of a claim to Monarchy over us. 
It was not until the year 1800 that the title “ King of France ” 
was abandoned by George IV. and the Jkur de lijs erased from 
the royal arms. 

The following table shows how the labor of the British nation 
was burdened for generations to come by the insane affection of 
the House of Brunswick for the House of Bourbon : 


TEARS. 

1793 

TAXES. 

£17,656,418 


LOANS. 

£25,926,526 

1794 

17,170,400 


— 

1795 

17,308,411 


61,705,698 

1796 

17,858,454 


66,945,568 

1797 

18,737,760 


25,350,000 

1798 

20,654,650 


85,624,260 

1799 

30,202,916 


21,875,300 

1800 

36,229,968 


29,046,000 

44,816,260 

1801 

88,896,464 


1802 

36,416,296 


41,489,438 

1803 

37,240,218 


16,000,000 

1804 

87,677,068 


18,200,000 

1805 

46,359,442 


89,643,124 

1806 

49,669,281 


29,880,000 

18,378,200 

1807 

53,804,264 , 


1808 

. 68,890,256 

**» . 

13,693,26# 
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TEARS. 

TAXES. 


LOANS. 

1809 

£61,638,207 


£21,278,122 

1810 

... 63,405,294 


19,811,108 

1811 

66,681,366 


29,244,711 

1812 

64,763,870 


40,743,031 

1813 

63,169,845 


54,780,324 

1814 

66,925,835 


63,645,930 

1815 

69,684,192 


70,888,402 

Total 

£981,929,853 

... 

£768,858,934 


The actual naval and military expenditure for the foregoing 
years is £989,636,449. 

After making some deductions on account of the operations 
of the loyalty han^ and the transfer of annuities, the total debt 
contracted from 1793 to 1815 amounts to £762,537,445. If to 
this sum be added the increase in the unfunded debt during that 
period, and the additional sums raised by taxes in consequence 
of hostilities, we shall have the total expenditure, owbg to the 
French war, as follows ; — 

Debt contracted from 1793 to 1815 ... £762,587,445 

Increase in the Unfunded Debt ... 50,104,060 

War Taxes 614,488,459 

Total 1,427,219,964 

Deduct sum paid to the Commissioners 
for reduction of the National Debt ... 173,309,383 

Total cost of the French War ... £1,253,910,581 

Lord Fife, in the House of Lords, said that in this horrid 
, war he had first witnessed the blood and treasure of the nation 
ex^nded in the extravagant foUy of secret expeditions, which 
had invariably proved either abortive or unsuccessful. Grievous 
and heavy taxes had been laid on the people, and wasted in ex- 
pensive embassies, and in subsidising proud, treacherous, and 
useless foreign princes.” 

In 1795 King George and his advisers tried by statute to put ' 
a stop for ever in this country to all political or religious discus- 
sion. No meeting wfts to be held, except on five days' duly 
advertised notice, to be signed by householders; and if for 
lectures or debates, on special licence by a magistrate. Power 
was given to any magistrate to put an end in his discretion to any 
mee^g, and to use military force in the event of twelve persons 
renudning one hour after notice. If a man lent books, news- 
papers, or pamphlets, without license, he might be fined twenty 
pounds for every offence. If he permitted lectures or debates 
on any subject whatever, he might be fined one hundred pounds 
to^’ And yet to tell us that we owe our lu>erties 

On Ahe Ist oi tTune, 1795, GlUray, in a caricature entitled 
3oll Ground Down,'’ represented Pitt grinding Jo^ 
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Ball into money,' which was flowin$r out in an immense str^m 
beneath the mill The Prince of Wales is drawing off a large 
portion to pay the debts incurred by his extravagance ; while 
Dundas, Burke, and Loughborough, as the representatives of 
ministerial pensioners, are scrambling for the rest. Ki^ George 
encourages Pitt, to grind without mercy. Another caricature by 
Gillray, published on the 4th of June, represents Pitt as Death 
on the White Horse (the horse of Hanover) riding over a drove 
of pigs, representatives of those whom Burke had termed the 
“ swinish multitude." 

On the 7th January, 1796, the Princess Charlotte of Wales 
was born, and on the 80th of April George Prince of Wales 
wrote to the Princess Caroline, stating that he did not intend to 
live with her any more. The Prince had some time previously 
sent by Lord Cholmondeley a verbal message to the same effect, 
which the Princess had refused to accept. The mistress reigning 
over the Prince of Wales at this time was Lady Jersey. 

During the American war, when there were no troops in 
Ireland, and when, under Flood and Grattan, the volunteers were 
in arms, some concessions had been made to the Irish people. A 
few obnoxious laws had been repealed, and promises had been 
held out of some relaxation of the fearfully oppressive laws 
against the Catholics. From the correspondence of Earl Temple 
it is clear that in 1782 not only was the King against any further 
concession whatever, but that his Majesty and Lord Shelburne 
actually manoeuvred to render the steps already taken as fruitless 
as possible. We find W. W. Grenville admitting, on the 16th 
December, 1782 : “ that the [Irish] people are retdly miserable 
and oppressed to a degree I had not at all conceived." The 
Government acted dishonestly to Ireland. The consequence wm 
continued misery and disaffection, and this state of things is 
directly traceable to the King's wilfulness on Irish affairs. It 
illustrates the character of the Government, that Lord Temple, 
when Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, wrote to his brother mcipner, 
because his letters were opened in the Post-office by Lord Shel- 
burne. The Parliament of Ireland was in great part owned by 
absentee peers, and each change of Lord-Lieutenancy was marked 
by heavy addition to the Pension List. The continuance of the 
Catholic disabilities rendered permanent quiet impossible. Three- 
fourths of the nation were legally and socially jdmost outlawed. 
The national discontent was excited by the arbitra^ conduct of 
the authorities, and hopes of successful revolution were en- 
couraged, after 1789, by the progress of th^ Revolution in 
France. 

About 1790, the United Irishmen " first began to be heard 
of. Their object was “a complete reform in the Legi^ture, 
founded on the principles of civil, political, and religious liberly*” 
The clubs soon became secret aasooietions, and were naturally 
soon betrayed. Prosecutions for sedition in 1798 were soon fol- 
lowed by m^tary repression. 
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Lord Moira, in the House of Lords in 1797, in a powerful 
speech which remained without refutation, described the Govern- 
ment of Ireland as *‘the most absurd, as well as the most dis- 
gusting, tyranny that any natioh ever groaned under/’ He said : 
“H such a tyranny be persevered in, the consequence must 
inevitably be the deepest and most universal discontent, and even 
hatred to the English name. I have seen in that country a 
marked distinction made between the English and Irish. I have 
seen troops that have been sent full of this prejudice— -that every 
inhabitant in that kingdom is a rebel to the British Government. 
X have seen the most wanton insults practised upon men of all 
ranks and conditions. 1 have seen the most grievous oppressions 
exercised, in consequence of a presumption that the person who 
was the unfortunate object of such oppression was in hostility to 
the Government ; and yet that has been done in a part of the 
country as quiet and as free from disturbance as the city of 
London.” His lordship then observed that, “from education 
and early habits, the curfew was ever considered by Britons as a 
badge of slavery and oppression. It was then practised in 
Ireland with brutal rigor. He had known an instance where the 
master of a house had in vain pleaded to be allowed the use of a 
candle, to enable the mother to administer relief to her daughter 
struggling in convulsive fits. In former times, it had been the 
custom for Englishmen to hold the infamous proceedings 
of the Inquisition in detestation. One of the greatest horrors 
with which it was attended was that the person, ignorant of 
the crime laid to his charge, or of his accuser, was torn from 
his family, immured in a prison, and kept in the most cruel 
uncertainty as to the period of his confinement, or the fate 
which awaited him. To this, in justice, abhorred by Protestants 
in the practice of . Inquisition, were the people of Ireland 
exposed. All confidence, all security were taken away. When 
a man was ^en up on suspicion, he was put to the torture ; 
nay, if he were merely accused of concealing the guilt of another. 
The rack, indeed, was not at hand; but the punishment of 
picqueting was in practice, which had been for some years 
abolished as too inhuman, even in the dragoon service. He 
had known a man, in order to extort a confession of a sup- 
posed crime, or of t^t of some of his neighbors, picqueted till 
he actually fainted'^->pic^ueted a second time till he fainted 
again, and, as ^on as he came to himself, picqueted a third time 
till he once more fainted ; and all upon mere suspicion ! Nor 
was this the only species of torture. Men bad been taken and 
hung up till they were half dead, and then threatened with a 
repetition of the cruel treatment, unless they made confession of 
the imputed guilt. These were not particular acts of cruelty ex- 
ercised by men abusing the power committed to them, but they 
formed part of our system. They were notorious, and no person 
oouldsay who would be the next victim of this oppression and 
cruelty; which he saw others endure. This, however, was not all ; 
tlfto loi^hips, 1^0 doubt, would recollect the famous proclamation 
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issued by a military commander in Ireland, requiring the people 
to give up their arms. It never was denied that this proclamation 
was illegal, though defended on some supposed necessity ; but it 
was not surprising that some reluctance had been shown to 
comply with it by men who conceived the Constitution gave 
them a right to keep arms in their houses for their own defence ; 
and they could not but feel indignation in being called upon to 
give up their right. In the execution of the order the greatest 
cruelties had been committed. If anyone was suspected to have 
concealed weapons of defence, his house, his furniture, and all 
his property were burnt ; but this' was not all. If it were sup- 
posed that any district had not surrendered all the arms which it 
contained, a party was sent out to collect the number at which it 
was rated ; and in execution of this order, thirty houses were 
sometimes burnt down in a single night. Officers took upon 
themselves to decide discretionally the quantity arms ; and 
upon their opinions the fatal consequences followed. These 
facts were well known in Ireland, but they could not be made 
public through the channel of the newspapers, for fear of that 
summary mode of punishment which had been practised towards 
the Northern Star^ when a party of troops in open day, and in a 
town where the General's headquarters were, went and destroyed 
all the offices and property belonging to that paper. It was thus 
authenticated accounts were suppressed.” 

Can anyone wonder that the ineffectual attempts at revolution 
of 1798 followed such a state of things? And when, in the 
London Chronicle and Cambridge Intelligencer^ and other journals 
by no means favorable to Ireland or its people, we read the 
horrid stories of women ravished, men tortured, and farms 
pillaged, all in the name of law and order, and this by King 
George's soldiers, not more than seventy years ago, can we fed 
astonishment that the Wexford peasants have grown up to hate 
tiie Saxon oppressor ? And this we owe to a family of kings 
who used their pretended Protestantism as a cloak for the iU- 
treatment of our Catholic brethren in Ireland. In impeaching 
the Brunswicks, we remind the people of jproclamations offi- 
oially issued in the King's name, threatening to bum and 
devastate whole parishes, and we allege that this disi^ection in 
Ireland at ^he present moment is the natural fruit of the utter 
legardlessness on the mt of these Guelphs of human liberty, 
or happiness, or life. The nossest excesses were perpetrated in 
Ireland by King George Ill’s foreign auxiliaries. The troops 
from Hesse Cassel, from Hesse Darmstadt, and from Hanover, 
earned an unenviable notoriety by their cruelty, rapacity, and 
licentiousness. And these we owe entirely to the BmnswimtA 

A letter from the War Office, dated' April 11th, 1798, shows 
how foreigners were specially selected for the regiments sent 
Over to Ireland. Sir Ralph Abereromby publicly rebtiked Ihe 
King's army, of which he was the Commander-in-Ohief, for 
disgraceful irregularities and lieentiouiness. Even lieutetM- 
^Geneiral Lake admits that the determination of the troops m 
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destroy everyone they think a rebel. is beyond description, and 
needs correction.” 

On the 12th July, 1799, an Act was passed by which the 
Societies of the United Englishmen, United Scotsmen, United 
Irishmen, and United Britons, and the said society commonly 
called the London Corresponding Society, and all other societies 
called Corresponding Societies of any other city, town, or place, 
were declared to be utterly suppressed and prohibited. 

In 1801, it was announced that King George 111. was suffering 
from severe cold and sore throat, and could not, therefore, go out 
in public. His disease, however, was more mental than bodily. 

present Majesty has also suffered from severe cold and sore 
throat, but except the declaration made by Mr. Disraeli in 1871 
no allegation has been ventured that her mental condition is such 
as to unfit her for Royal duties. 

On March 29th, 1802, the sum of £990,053 was voted for pay- 
ment of the King’s debts. 

In 1803, the Prince of Wales being again in debt, a further 
vote was passed of £60,000 a year for three years and a half. 
Endeavors were made to increase this grant, but marvellous to 
relate, the House of Commons actually acted as if it had some 
slight interest in the welfare of the people, and rejected a motion 
of Mr. Calcraft for a further vote of money to enable his Royal 
Highness to maintain his state and dignity. The real effect of 
the vote actually carried was to provide for £800,649 of the 
Prince’s debts, including the vote of 1794. 

In 1804, the sum of £591,842 was voted for payment of the 
King’s debts. 

to 1804, King George was very mad, but Mr. Addington ex- 
plained to Parliament that there was nothing in his Majesty’s 
indisposition to prevent his discharging the Royal functions. 
Mr. Gladstone also recently explained to Parliament that there 
would be no delay in the prorogation of Parliament in conse- 
quence of her gracious Majesty’s indisposition and absence. 

to 1805, the House of Commons directed the criminal prose- 
cution of Lord Melville, for corrupt conduct and embtzzlement 
of public money, as First Lord of the Admiralty. For this, how- 
ever, impeachment was substituted, and on his trial before the 
House of Peers, he was acquitted, as out of 136 peers, only 59 
said that they thought ■him guilty, although he had admitted the 
misapplication of £10,000^ 

to 1805, £10,458 was voted for the King’s debts. 

On the 29th of March, 1806, a warrant was si^ed by King 
George 111., directed to Lord Chancellor Erskine, to Lord 
Grenville, the Prime Minister, to Lord EUenborough, then Lord 
Qhief Justice of England, and to Earl Spencer, oomnunufing 
to inquire into the conduct of Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales. Before these Lords, Charlotte Lady Douglas 
swore that she had visited the Princess, who confessed to having 
cdopiitted adultery, saying, ** tiiat she got a bedfellow whenever 
aha could, that nothing was more wholesome** Lady Douglas 
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further swore to the Princess’s pregnancy, and evidence was 
giyen to prove that she had been delivered of a male child. The 
whole of this evidence was found to be perjury, and Lady Douglas 
was recommended for prosecution. The only person to be 
benefited was George Prince of Wales, who desired to be divorced 
from his wife, and it is alleged that he suborned these witnesses 
to commit perjury against her. At this time the Prince of Wales 
himself had just added Lady Hertford to an almost intermi- 
nable muster-roll, and was mixed up in a still more strange and 
disgraceful transaction, in which he used his personal influence 
to canvass Peers — sitting as the highest law court in the realm — 
in order to induce them to vote the guardianship of Miss Sey- 
mour, a niece of Lady Hertford, to Mrs. Fitzherbert. Spencer 
Percival, who acted for the Princess of Wales, being about to 
publish the whole of the proceedings of the Royal Commissioners 
with the evidence and their verdict, his book was quietly sup- 
pressed, and he received a reward — a post in the Cabinet. It is 
said that George HI. directed the report of the Commissioners 
to be destroyed, and every trace of the whole affair to be buried 
in oblivion. 

For some years rumors had been current of corniption in the 
administration of military promotion under the Duke of York, 
just as for some time past rumors have been current of abuse of 
patronage under his Royal Highness the present Duke of Cam- 
bridge. A Major Hogan, in 1808, published a declaration that 
he had lost his promotion because he had refused to give the sum 
of £600 to the Duke of York’s “ Venus.” 

On the 27th January, 1809, Colonel Wardle — who is said to 
have been prompted to the course by His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent — rose in his place in the House of Commons, and 
formally charged his Royal Highness Frederick Duke of York 
with corruption in the administration of army patronage. 

It is difficult to determine how far credit should be given to 
the statements of Mrs. Clarke, who positively alleges that she was 
bribed to betray the Duke of York by his brother, the Duke of 
Kent, the father of her present Majesty. It is quite certain that 
Major Dodd, the then secretary of the Duke of Kent, was most 
active in collecting and manhalling the evidence in support of 
the various charges made in tiie Commons against the Duke of 
York. The Duke of Kent, however, after the whole business 
was over, formally and officially denied that he was direotiy or 
indirectly mixed up with the business. It is clear that muoh bitter 
feeling had for some time existed between the Dukes of York 
and Kent. In a pamphlet published about that time, we find the 
following remarkable passages relating to the Duke of Kent’s 
removal from his military command at Gibraltar :—*4t is, how- 
ever, certain that the creatures whom we could name, and who 
m most in his [the Duke of York’s] confidence, were, to a man, 
instructed and industriously employed in traducing the 
and well-merited fame of the Duke of Kent, by misrepresenting 
his conduct with all the basen^ of well-tiamed s^cophaifts. 
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Moreover, we need not hesitate in saying that this efficient Com- 
mander* in- Chief, contrary to the real sentiments of his Majesty, 
made use of his truly dangerous and undue influence with the 
confidential servants of the Crown to get his brother recalled 
from the Government of Gibraltar, under a disingenuous pretext, 
and at the risk of promoting sedition in the army.” 

In another pamphlet, dated 1808, apparently printed on behalf 
of the Duke of Kent, we find it suggested that the Duke of York 
had used Sir Hew Dalrymple as a spy on his brother, the Duke 
of Kent, at Gibraltar. Whether the Duke of York slandered the 
Duke'of Kent, and whether the Queen’s father revenged himself 
^ getting up the case for Colonel Wardle, others must decide. 
Ijie following is from Colonel Wardle’s speech in the House of 
Commons : '*lnthe year 1803, his Royal Highness the Commander- 
In-Chief took a handsome house, set up a full retinue of servants 
and horses, and also a lady of the name of Clarke. Captain 
Tonyn, of the 48th Regiment, was introduced by Captain Sandon, 
of the RoyM Waggon Train, to this Mrs. Clarke, and it was 
agreed that, upon his being promoted to the majority of the Slst 
Regiment, he should pay her £500. The £500 lodged with Mr. 
Donovan by Captain Sandon was paid by him to Mrs. Clarke. 
The difference Wween a company and a majority is £1,100; 
this lady received only £500, while the half-pay fund lost the 
whole sum, for the purpose of putting £500 into the pocket of 
Mrs. Clarke. This £500 was paid by Mrs. Clarke to Mr. 
Perkins, a silversmith, in part payment for a service of plate ; 
that the Commander-in-Chief made good the remainder, and 
that the goods were sent to his house k Gloucester Place. 
From this 1 infer, first, that Mrs. Clarke possesses the power 
of military promotion ; secondly, that she received a pecuniary 
consideration for such promotion ; and, thirdly, that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was a partaker in the benefit arising from such 
transactions. In this case, there are no less than five different 
arsons as witnesses — viz., Major Tonyn, Mrs. Clarke, Mr. 
Donovan, Ca^n Sandon, and the executor of Mr. Perkins, the 
silversmith, ^e next instance is of Lieut. Colobrooke, of the 
56th Begt. It was agreed that Mrs. Clarke should receive £200 
upon Lieutenant Colebrooke’s name appearing in the Gazette for 
promotion. At that mdm^t this lady was anxious to go on an 
excursion into the country, and she stated to His Royal High- 
ness she had an opportunity of getting^ £200 to defray the 
expenses of it, without allying to him. This was stated n^n a 
Thufs^y/and on the l&turday following this officer’s name 
appfttted in the Gaztite, and he was accordingly promoted ; upon 
wMdk Mr. Tnck waited on the lady and paid her the money. 
To this transaction the witnesses are lieutenant Colebrooke, Mr. 
TViek, and Mrs. Clarke.’* 

; 4|teF instanoiog further oases, Colonel Wardle stated that:— 

At, IMs vary honr there is a publie office in the City where 
ecounlisbtti are a^ offered at the reduced prices which Mra 
Clarka eposes to exact for them. The agents there have 
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declared to me that they are now employed by the present 
favorite, Mrs. Carey. They have not only declared this as relative 
to military commiBsions, but they have carried it much farther ; 
for, in addition to commiseions in the army, places of all descrip- 
tions, both in Church and State, are transacted at their office, 
and these agents do not hesitate to give it under their own 
hands that they are employed by many of the first officers in his 
M^esty's service.” 

On the examination of witnesses, and general inquiry, which 
lasted seven weeks, the evidence was overwhelming; but the 
Duke of York, having written a letter pledging his honor as a 
Prince that he was innocent, was acquitted, although at least 112 
members of Parliament voted for a verdict of condemnation. 
Lord Temple said that <‘he found the Duke of York deei)Iy 
criminal in allowing this woman to interfere in his official 
duties. The evidence brought forward by accident famished 
convincing proof of his crime. It was evident in French’s levy. 
It was evident in the case of Dr. O’Meara, this minister of 
purity, this mirror of virtue, who, professing a call frofn God, 
could so far debase himself, so far abuse his sacred vocation, as 
to solicit a recommendation from such a person as Mrs. Clarke, 
by which, with an eye to a bishopric, he obtained an opportunity 
of preaching before the King. What could be said in justifica- 
tion of his Royal Highness for allowing this hypocrite to come 
down to Weymouth under a patronage unbecoming his duty, 
rank and situation ? ” 

Mr. Tierney said: ‘*It was easy to conceive that his Royal 
Highness would have been prompt to declare his innocence upon 
a vital point ; but why declare it upon the * honor of a Prince,’ 
f<r the thing had no meaning?” 

Mr. Lyttleton declared that ** if it were in the power of the 
House to send down to posterity the character oi the Duke of 
York unsullied— if their proceedings did not extend beyond 
their journals, he should be almost inclined to concur in the vote 
of acquittal, even in opposition to his sense of duty. But though 
the House should acquit his Royal Highness, the proofs womd 
still remain, and the public opinion would be guided by them, 
and not by the decision of the House. It was in the power of 
the House to save its own character, but not that of tne Com- 
mander-in-Chief.” 

It is alleged that the Queen herself by no means stood with 
clean hands : that in connexion with Lady Jersey and a Doctor 
Randolph, her Majesty realised an enormous sum by the sale of 
cadetships for the JSast Indies. 

On the diet May, 1810, London was startled by the narrative 
of a terrible tragedy. His Royal Highness Ernest Au^stus, 
Duke of Cumberland, afterwards King of Hanover, and who, 
while King of Hanover, drew £24,000 a year from the pockets 
pf English taxpayers, was wounded in his own room in the dead 
of tke night by some man whom he did not see, although 
ro 9 ^ was lighted by a lamp, although his Royal Highness saw 
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“ a letter which lay on a night table, and which letter wag 
covered with blood.” The woonda are said to have been sword 
wounds inflicted with an attempt to assassinate, by Joseph Sellis, 
a valet of the Duke, who is also said to have immediately after- 
wards committed snidde by cutting his own throat General 
B. Stephenson, who saw the body of SelUs, but who was not 
examined at the inquest, swore tMt “the head was nearly 
severed from the body.” Sellis’s cravat had been cut through 
and taken off his neck. Sir Everard Home and Sir Henry 
Halford were the physicians present at St James's Palace the 
day of this tragedy, and two surgeons were present at the 
inquest, but no medical or surgical evidence was taken as to 
whether or not the death of Sellis was the result of suicide or 
murder ; but a cheesemonger was called to prove that twelve 
years before he had heard Sellis say : ** Damn the King and the 
Royal Family;” and a maid-servant was called to prove that 
fourteen years before Sellis had said : “ Damn the Almighty.” 
Despite tms conclusive evidence, many horrible rumors were 
current which at the time were left uncontradicted; but on 
the 17th April, 1832, his Royal Highness, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, made an affidavit in which he swore that he had not mur- 
dered Sellis himself, and that “ in case the said person named 
Sellis did not die by his own hands,” then that he, the Duke, 
“ was not in any wjw, in any manner, privy or accessory to his 
death.” His Royal Highness also swore that “ he never did com- 
mit, nor had any intention of committing, the detestable crime” 
which it had been pretended Sellis had discovered the Duke in 
the act of committin|[. This of course entirely clears the Queen’s 
uncle from all suspicion. Daniel O’Connell, indeed, described 
him as “ the mighty great liar,” but with the general character 
for truthfulness of &e family, it would be in the highest degree 
improper to suggest even the semblance of a doubt It was proved 
upon the inquest that Sellis was a sober, quiet man, in the 
habit of daily itiiaving the Duke, and that he had never exhibited 
uny suicidal or homicidal tendencies. It therefore appears that 
he tried to wound or kill his Royal Highness without any motive, 
and under circumstances in which he knew discovery was inevit- 
able, and that he then killed himself with a razor, cuttii^ his 
head almost off his body, severing it to the bone. When 
Matthew Heniv Gradin nrst saw the body, he “ told them all 
that Sellis had been murdered,” and although he was called on 
the inquest, he does not say one word as to the condition of 
SeUis’s body, or as to whether or not he believes it to have been 
s suicide* Of aU the persons who saw the body of Sellis, and 
thsy appear to be many, only one, a sergeant in the Coldstreams, 
gave the slightest evidence as to the state in which the body was 
^oaud, and no description whatever was given on the inquest of 
the nature of the fearful wound which had nearly severed Sellis’s 
head from his body ; nor, although it was afterwards proved by 
Bwm^ evldenoe that Sellis’s oravat “ was out through the whole 
hf the folds, and the inside fold was tinged with blood,” was any 
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evidence offered as to this on the inquest, although it shows that 
Sellis must have first tried to cut his throat through his cravat, 
and that having partially but ineffectively cut his t&oat, he then 
took off his cravat and gave himself with tremendous force the 
gash which caused his death. It is said that the razor with which 
Sellis killed himself was found two feet from the bed, and on 
the left-hand side ; but although it was stated that I^Uis was 
a left-handed man, no evidence was offered of this, and on the 
contrary, the bloody hand marks, said to have been made by 
Sellis on the doors, were all on the right-hand. It is a great 
nuisance when people you are mixed up with ‘commit suicide. 
Undoubtedly, Sellis must have killed himself. The journals tell 
us how Lord Graves killed himself long years afterward. The 
Duke of Cumberland and Lady Graves, the widow, rode out 
together very shortly after the suicide. 

In the Rev. Erskine Neale's life of the Duke of Kent" it 
is stated that a surgeon of note, who saw Sellis after his death, 
declared that there were several wounds on the back of tiie 
neck which it was physically impossible could have been 
self-inflicted. To his pupils the surgeon repeated this in strong 
la^uage ; declaring that ** no man can behead himself." 

The madness of George III. having become too violent ai)d 
too continual to permit it to be any longer hidden from ike 
people, the Prince of Wales was, in 1811, declared Regent^ with 
limited powers, and £70,000 a year additional wete voted for the 
Regent’s expenses, and a further £10,000 a year akto granted 
to the Queen as custodian of her husband. The grant to the 
Queen was the more outrageous, as her great wealth and 
miserly bonduct were well known. When the Regent was fbrst 
appointed, he authorised the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
declare officially, that he would not add to the burdens of the 
nation ; and yet, in 1812, the allowance voted was made retro- 
spective, so as to include every hour of his office. 

In the discussion in Parliament on the proposed Regency, 
It appeared that the people had been for a oonnderable period 
utterly deceived on the subject of the King’s iUness; and that 
although his Majesty had been for some time blind, deal and 
delirious, the Ministry, representing the King to be competent, 
had dared to carry on the Government whilst George III. 
was in every sense incapMitated. It is worthy of notme that 
the Right Honorable Benjamin Dhnraeli, the l^er of the 
great Conservative party in this oountij, publicly declared on ' 
September 26th, 1871, that her present Miiestyl Queen ViCtoiia, 
was both ** physically and morally" incapable of performing Itm.' 

fanotiona. One advantage oi having the telegraph 
mke hands at Qdvemment is shown by the fact that sR thfdK 
sammaries^oi Mt^ the^jq^ mmnentons words or^. 

ttm the be thus described as moriS^ inmmSbfe. 

During In the seitiou 1811 iiwas shown theiwhen 

the in the uon^ of Mar^ 1804, he hid otilbe 
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4th been represented Lord Eldon as if he hadeiven his assent 
to a Bill granting certain lands to the Duke of lork, and on the 
9th as if he had signed a oommiasion. Earl Grey stated that it 
was notorious that on two occasions the Great Seal had been em- 
ployed as if by his Majesty’s command, while he was insane. The 
noble earl also declared that in 1801 the King was mad for some 
weeks, and yet during that time councils were held, members 
sworn, and acts done requiring the King’s sanction. Sir 
Francis Burdett said : ** that to have a person at the head of affairs 
who had long been incapable of signing his name to a document 
without some one to guide his hand ; a person long incapable of 
receiving petitions, of even holding a levde, or discharging the 
most ordinary functions of his office, and now afflicted with this 
mental malady, was a most mischievous example to the people of 
this country, while it had a tendency to expose the Government 
to the contempt of foreign nations.” 

One of the earliest acts of the Prince Regent was to re-appoint 
his brother, the Duke of York, to the office of Gommander-in- 
Chief. A motion was made by Lord Milton, in the House of 
Commons, declaring this appointment to be highly improper 
and indecorous.” The Ministry were, however, sufficiently 
powerful to negative this resolution by a large majority. Though 
his Royal Hig^ess had resigned his high office when assailed 
with charges of the grossest corruption, he was permitted to 
resume the command of the army without even a protest, save 
from a minority of the House of Commons, and from a few of the 
unrepresented masses. The chief mistress of the Prince Regent 
at tbifi time was the Marchioness of Hertford ; and the Courier^ 
then the Ministerial journal, had the cool impudence to speak of 
her as Britiun’s guardian angel,” because her influence had 
been used to binder the carrying of any m^fusure for the relief of 
the Irish CathoUcs. Amongst the early measures under the 
Regency was the issue in Iremd of a circular letter addressed to 
the Sheriffs and Lord-Lieutenants of the counties forbidding the 
meetings of Catholics, and threatening all Catholic committees 
arrest and imprisonment. This, however, was so grossly 
illegal that it had shortly after to be abandoned, a Protestant jury 
hamg refused to convict the first prisoners brought to trial. It 
is ounous to read the arguments against Catholic Emancipation 
plea^d in the Cour^ o^e being that during the whole of his 
reign George IIL ** is known to Iwve felt the most conscientious 
and irrevocable objection ” to any such measure of justice to his 
unfortunate Ldsh subjects. 

ln,lS12 we had much poverty in England { and although this 
wee not dealt with by Parlknuent, £100,000 were granted to Lord 
WeHihgton, and £200,000 yoted for Russian sufferers by tbe 
nmSk War. We had a few months previously voted £100,000 
fjoif ifaie reRef of the' Portuguese agunst the French. On a 
mes^pige from t^e Prince Regent, annuities of £9,000 each were 
9^ granted^ the four Piincesses, exclusive of £4,000 from the 
Olvil JUi^ Thu mesCage from the Prince Regent for the relief 
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of the ** Stiflnan snffereni ” was brought down on the 17th of 
December ; and it is a curious fact that, while Lord Castlereagh 
and Lord Liverpool were eulogising the Russians for their 
“heroic patriotism” in bbming Moscow, the Russians themselves 
were declaring in the St. Petersburgk Gazette that the deed was 
actually committed by “ the impious French,” on whose heads 
the Gazette invoked the vengeance of God. 

In 1812 the Prince Regent gave a sinecure office, that of Pay- 
master of Widows' Pensions, to his “confidential servant,” 
Colonel Macmahon. The nature of the private services which 
had been for some years performed by this gallant colonel 
for this virtuous Prince may be better guessed than described. 
Mr. Henry Brougham declared the appointment to be an insult to 
Parliament ; and, in obedience to the voice of popular opinion, 
the Commons voted the immediate abolition of the office. To 
recompense Colonel Macmahon for the loss of bis place, he was 
immediately appointed keeper of the Privy Purse and Private 
Secretary to tne Prince Regent This appointment was also 
severely critieised; and although the Government was suffi- 
ciently powerful to defeat the attack in the Commons, they were 
yet compelled, by the strong protest made by the public against 
such an improper appointment, to nominally transfer the salary 
to the Regent’s privy purse. The transfer was not real, as, the 
Civil list being always in debt, the nation had ultimately to pay 
the money. 

In 1813 foreign subsidies to the amount of £11,000,000, and 
100,000 stands of arms were voted by the English Parliament. 
Out of the above Portugal received £2,000,000, Sicily £400,000, 
Spain £2,000,000, Sweden £1,000,000, Russia and Prussia 
£3,000,000, Austria £1,000,000, besides stores sent to Germany 
to the amount of £2,000,000 more. 

This year his Ro;^ Highness the Prince Regent went to 
Ascot races, where he was publicly dunned for a betting debt 
incurred some years before, and left unpaid. 

Great excitement was created in and out of Parluunent by 
the complaint of the Princess of Wales that she was not allowed 
to see her daughter, the Princess Charlotte. The Prince Re- 
gent formally declared, through the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, that he would not meet, on any occasion, public or 
private, the Princess of Wales (whom it was urged that “ he had 
been forced to many ”); while the Princess of Wales wrote a 
formal letter to Faruament complaining that her character had 
been “traduced by suborned perjury.” Princess Charlotte re- 
fused to be presented at Court except by her mother, who was 
not allowed to go there. In the Brase of Commons, Mr, Whit- 
bread challenged the Lords Conmiilisioners with unduly st^ 

^e evidence by leading questldui ; and Lord Ellenborough,^ in 
his place in the House of Peers, declared that the accusation 
was “as false as helL” Ultimately it was admitted that the 
grare dhaiges aminst the' Princess of Wales were groundlm 
a year wwe toted to her, she agrering to ttaiel 
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abroad. Mr. Batburstf a Binecnrist pensioner, pleading on be- 
baU of the Prince Regent that the House of Commons ought not 
to interfere, urged that it was no unusual thing to have dissen- 
sions in the Royal Family, and that they had been frequent in 
the reigns of Ceorge I. and George II. Mr. Stuart Wortley, in 
tbe course of a severe speech in reply to Lord Caatlereagh, de- 
clared that ** we had a Royal Family which took no warning from 
what was said or thought about them, and seemed to be the only 
persons in the country who were wholly regardless of their own 
welfare and respectability.” 

The Princess Charlotte of Wales was at this time residing in 
Warwick House, and some curiosity was aroused by the dis- 
missal, by order of the Prince Regent, of all the servants. This 
mB immediately followed by the flight of the Princess from the 
custody* of her father to the residence of her mother, the Princess 
df Wales. Persuaded to return to the Prince Regent by her 
mother, Lord Eldon, and others, she appears to have been really 
detained as a sort of prisoner, for we And the Duke of Sussex 
soon after complaining in the House of Lords that he was unable 
to obtain access to the Princess, and asking by whose authority 
she was kept in durance. Happy family, these Brunswicks ! 

In 1814, £100,000 further were voted to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, together with an annuity of £10,000 a year to be at any 
time commuted for £300,000. The income of the Duke of 
Wellington from places, pensions, and grants, amounted to an 
enormous sum. At present we pay his heir £4,000 a year for 
having inherited his^ father’s riches. During the year 1814, 
£218,857 were voted for the payment of the Civil List debts. 

On the 12th of August, 1814, the Princess of W ales quitted 
England, and it is alleged that on the evening prior to her 
de^trture the Prince Regent, having, as uftal, drunk much wine, 
proposed a toast, ** To the Princess of Wales’s damnation, and 
may she never return to England.” Whether this story, wMch 
Dr. Doran repeats, be true or false, it is certain that the Prince 
ilegent hated his wife with a thoroughly merciless hatred. When 
the death of Napoleon was known in England, a gentleman, 
thinking to gain favor with George IV., said : “ Your Majesty’s 
bitterest enemy is dead.” The ** first gentleman of Europe ” 
thought only of his wife, and replied, “ Is she, by God ! ” 

The highly esteemed afid virtuous Duke of Cumberland was 
married at Berlin, to the Prineess of Salms, a widow who had 
been twioed married, once betrothed and once divorced. The lady 
was niece to the Queen of England, who refused to receive her 
publicly or privately. On this refusal being known, a letter was 
published, written and signed by the Queen herself, to her 
brother, the Duke of Me^enburg-Strelitz, the father of the 
bride, in which letter the Queen gave assurances of a kind 
it^tlon to the bride on her arrival in England. The Queen’s 
fijends replied that the Queen’s letter was only written to be 
4hown to the German Courts on the condition that the Duchess 
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should not come to England. Gorious notions of truth and honor 
seem current among these firunswicks 1 

On the 27th of June the Lords^ on a message from the Prince 
Be^nt, voted an additional allowance of £6,000 a-year to the 
Duke of Cumberland in conseque^||e of tho marriage. In the 
House of Commons, after a series of very warm debates, in which 
Lord Castlereagh objected to answer ** any interrogatories tend- 
ing to vilify the Royal Family,’* the House ultimately refused to 
grant the allowance by 126 votes against 125. 

One historian says : The demeanor of the Duchess of Cum- 
berland in this country has been, to say the least, unobtrusive 
and unimpeached ; but it must be confessed that a disastrous 
fatality— something inauspicious and indescribable— attaches to 
the Prince, her husband.” 

This year, £200,000 further were voted to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, for the purchase of an estate, although it appeared from one 
Member of Parliament’s speech that the vote should rather have 
been to the Prince Regent. Who,” he asked, ** had rendered 
the army efficient ? The Prince Regent — by restoring the Duke 
of York to the Horse Guards. Who had gained the battle of 
Waterloo ? The Prince Regent — ^by giving the command of the 
army to the Duke of Wellington ” I ! The Prince Regent him- 
self had even stronger opinion on the matter. Thackeray says : 

I believe it is certain about George IV. that he had heard so 
much of the war, knighted so many people, and worn such a 
prodigious quantity of marshars uniforms, cocked hats, cocks’ 
feathers, scarlet and bullion in general, that he actually fancied 
he had been present at some campaigns, and under the name of 
General Brock led a tremendous charge of the German legion at 
Waterloo.” 

In 1816 Prince Leopold of Coburg Saalfield, a very petty 
German Prince withoift estate or position, married the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales as if he were a Protestant, although he most 
certainly, on other occasions, acted as if he belonged to the 
Catholic Church. A grant of £60,000 a year was made to the 
Royal couple ; £60,000 was given for the wedding, outfit, and 
£^,000 secured to Prince Leopold for life, in the hvent of his 
surviving the Princess. And although this was done, it was well 
known to the Prince Regent and the members of the Govern- 
ment that, on the 2nd of January of the previous year, a marriaM 
ceremony, according to the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, 
had been performed, by which the Prince Leopold was united 
to the Countess of Cohaky. Bigamy appws to be a fashion- 
able vice, and one to which these Brunswicks never raise any 
objection. 

In this year £186,000 were voted for the Being’s debts. 

On the 9th December the Ci^ of London presented an address 
to the Prince Regent, in whicn complained of ** immense 
subsidies to foreign powers to defend their own territories, or to 
commit aggressions on those of their neighbors,” ** of uaconf 
s^utioniuand onpreceidented mllitaiy foxce In ti^ne of peaoci 
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the tmexampled and inoreasing magnitude of the Civil List, of 
the enormous sums paid for unmerited pensions and sinecures, and 
of a long course of the most lavish ana improvident expenditure 
of the public money throughout every branch of the Govern- 
ment” This address appears to have deeply wounded the 
Regent, and the expression of stern rebuke he used in replying 
was coupled with a rude sulkiness of manner. He emphasised 
his answer with pauses and frowns, and turned on his heel as 
soon as he had delivered it. And yet at this moment hundreds 
of thousands in England were starving. Kind monarchs, these 
Brunswicks ! 

Early in 1817 the general distress experienced in all parts of 
Engknd, and which had been for some time on the increase, was 
of albost severe character. Meetings in London and the pro- 
vinces grew frequent, and were most numerously attended; and 
on February 3rd, in consequence of a message from the Prince 
Regent, Committees of Secrecy were appointed by the Lords 
and Commons to inquire into the character of the various move- 
ments. The Government was weak and corrupt, but the people 
lacked large-minded leaders, and the wide-spread discontent of 
the masses of the population rendered some of their numbers 
easy victims to the police spies who manufactured political 
plots. 

On the Slst March, 1817, an Act was passed by which certain 
societies or clubs, calling themselves Spenceans, or Spencean 
Philanthropists, holding and professing for their object the con- 
fiscation and division of the land, and the extinction of the funded 
property of the Kingdom, were declared to be utterly suppressed 
and prohibited. 

On the 6th of November, 1817, Princess Charlotte of Wales 
died. Complaints were raised that the^rincess had not been 
fairW treatea, and some excitement was created by the fact that 
Sir Richfurd Croft, the doctor who attended her, soon after com- 
mitted suicide, and that the public and the reporters were not 
allowed to be prefent at the inquest. No notice whatever of the 
Princess's death was forwarded to her mother, the Princess of 
Wales. In a letter to the Duke of Buckingham, Mr. Wynn 
speaks of this as ** the most brutal omission 1 ever remember, and 
one which would att^h disgrace in private life.” At this very 
time a large sum of mbn^ was being wasted in the employment 
of persons to watch the Princess of Wales on her foreign travels. 
In her correspondence we find the Princess complaining that her 
letters were opened and read, and that she was surrounded with 
spies, and Lord Liverpool was compelled to admit that these 
were paid by the English GU>vemment. From the moment that 
Heorge IIL was declared incurable and his death approaching, 
there seems little doubt that desperate means were resorted to to 
numufaoture evidence against the Princess to warrant a divorce. 

On July 18th, 1818, his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence 




hness ^e Duke of S^nt married her Scurene Highness Victoria, 
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Princess of Leiningcn. The Duke of Clarence, of course, had 
voted to him an additional allowance of £6,00Ci a year on entering 
the married state, although he was already receiving from the 
coimtiy more than £21,000 a year in cash, and a house rent free. 
It is highly edifying to read the debates in Parliament, when 
some objection was raised to* the extra sums proposed to be voted 
to one of the Royal Dukes ; Mr. Canning pleaded as a reason for 
the payment, that his Royal Highness was not marrying *‘for his 
own private gratification, but because he had been advised to do 
so for the political purposes of providing succession to the throne.” 
Pleasant this for the lady, and glorious for the country — Royal 
breeding machines! The Duke of Kent, who had the same 
additional vote, had about £25,000 a year, besides a grant of 
£20,000 towards the payment of his debts, and a loan of £6,000 
advanced in 1806, of which up to the time of his marriage only 
£1,000 had been repaid. 

Of Edward Augustus Duke of Kent, father of her present 
Majesty, it is only necessary to say a few words. The fourth 
son of George III. was somewhat better than his brothers, and 
perhaps for this very reason he seems always to have been dis- 
liked, and kept at a distance by bis father, mother, and brothers. 
Nor was the Duke of Kent less disliked amongst the army, 
which he afterwards commanded. Very few of the officers 
loved him, and the bulk of the privates seem to have regarded 
him with the most hostile feelings. Kept very short of money 
by his miserly father and moSier, he had even before his 
majority incurred considerable debts ; and coming to England 
in 1790, in order to try to induce the King to>make him some 
sufficient allowance, he was ordered to quit England in ten days. 
While allowances were made to all the other sons of George, 
the Duke of Kent ha^ no Parliamentary vote until he was 
thirty- three years of age. In 1802 be was appointed Governor 
of Gibraltar, where a mutiny took place, and the Duke bad a 
narrow escape of his life. The Duke of EenVs friends allege 
that this mutiny was encouraged by officers of the highest rank,\ 
secretly sustained by the Duke of York. The Duke of York's' 
friend’s, on the contrary, maintain that the overbearing conduct 
of the Duke of Kent, his severity in details, and general harsh- 
ness in command, alone produced the result The Duke of Kent 
was recalled from the government of Gibraltar, and for some 
months the pamphleteers were busy on behalf of the two Dukes, 
each seeking to prove that the Royal brother of his Royal 
oHent was a dishonorable man. Pleasant people, these Bnms- 
wicks I If either side wrote the truth, one of the Dukes wis a 
rascal If neither side wrote the truth, both were. The follow- 
ing extract from a pamphlet by Mary Ann Clarke, mistress of 
the Duke of York, serve to show the nature of the publica- 
tions I refer to : <* I believe there is scarcely a military man in 
th4 Kingdom who was at Gibraltar during the Duke of Kent's 
command of that fortress but is satisfied that the Duke of 
](^k*s refusal of a- court-martial to his Royal brother 
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cn irumtestibk proof of hifi regard for the miUtary character 
and honor of the Duke of Kent; for if a court-martial had 
been granted to the Governor of Gibraltar 1 always under, 
stood there was but one opinion as to what would have been 
the result; and then the Duke of Kent would have lost several 
thousands a-year, and incurred such public reflections that 
would, most probably, have been painful to his honorable and 
acute feelings. It was, however, this act of affection for the 
Duke of Kent that laid the foundation of that hatred which 
has followed the Commander-in-chief up to the present 
moment; and to this unnatural feeling he is solely indebted 
for all the misfortunes and disgrace to which he has been 
introduced. In one of the many conversations which 1 had 
with Majors Dodd and Glennie, upon the meditated ruin of 
the Duke of York, they inform^ me that their Koyal friend 
had made every endeavor in his power to poison the King's 
ear against the Commander-in-Chief, but as Colonel Taylor 
was so much about the person of his Majesty, all his efforts 
had proved ineffectual ; and to have spoken his sentiments 
before Colonel Taylor would have been very injudicious, as he 
would immediately have communicated them to the Com- 
mander-in 'Chief, who, though he knew this time (said these 
confidential and worthy {mtriots^ that the Duke of Kent was 
supporting persons to vorite against Atm, and that some Parlia- 
mentary proceedings were upon the eve of bursting upon the 
public attention, yet deported himself towards his Royal brother 
as if they lived but for each other’s honor and happiness ; and the 
Duke of Kent, to keep up appearances^ was more particular in his 
attention to, the Duke of York than he had ever been before.” 

Despite the Duke of Kent’s recall, he continued to receive 
salary and allowances as Governor of Gibraltar. After the 
celebration of the marriage, he resided abroad, and was on such 
Uiffriendly terms with his family that when he returned from 
Amorbach to England it was against the express orders of the 
Prince Regent, nfho, shortly after, meeting his brother at the 
Spanish Ambassador’s, took not the slightest notice of him. 

On the 17th November, 1818, the Queen died, and the custody 
of the body of the m^, deaf, and blind monarch of England, was 
nominally transfe^d te the Duke of York, who was voted an 
extra £10,000 a year for performing the duty of visiting his Royal 
fatiier twice a week. Objection was ineffectually rwed that his 
Boyal .Highness had also his income as Commander-in-Chief and 
General Officer, and it might have also been added, his pensions 
Bud hia income as Prince Bishop of Osnaburg. Mr. Curwen 
said; ** Considering how complete the revenue of his Royal 
Highness was from publio emoluments he could not consent to 
grant him one shilling upon the present occasion.” 

In 1819, the Duke of Kent tried to get up a lottery for the sale 
of his CasUebax estate, in order to pay his debts, which were 
^n about £70,000 ; but the. project being opposed by the Prince 
Mgenj^ fell to the ground. 
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On the 24th of May, 1819, her present Majesty was bom ; and 
on the 23rd January, 1820, the Duke of Kent, her father, died. 

It was in August of this year that the “ Peterloo ” outrage 
took place. A meeting convened by Henry Hunt, in St Peter’s 
Fields, Manchester, was dispersed by force, six persons being^ 
killed and many being seriously wounded. Later in the year. 
Lord Liverpool carried the infamous “ six Acts ” intended to pre- 
vent the circulation of cheap literature as well as to crush out 
the right of meeting. 

On the 29th January, 1820, after a sixty years’ reign— in which 
debt, dishonor, and disgrace accrued to the nation he reigned 
over — George III. died. The National Debt at the date of his 
accession to the throne was about £150,000,000, at his death it 
was about £900,000,000. 

Phillimore asks : ** Had it not been for the unlimited power of 
borrowing, how many unjust and capricious wars would have 
been avoided ! How different would be our condition, and the 
condition of our posterity ! If half the sum lavished to prevent 
anyone bearing the name of Napoleon from residing in France, 
for replacing the Bourbons on the thrones of France and Naples, 
for giving Belgium to Holland, Ndrway to Sweden, Finland to 
Russia, Venice and Lombardy to Austria, had been employed 
by individual enterprise, what would now be the resources of 
England? ” 

An extract, giving Lord Brougham’s summary of George III.’s 
life and character, may, we think, fairly serve to close this 
chapter Of a narrow understanding, which no cultpe had 
enlarged ; of an obstinate disposition, which no education per- 
^ps could have humanised ; of strong feeling in ordinary things, 
and a resolute attachment to all his own opinions and predi- 
lections, George III. possessed much of the firmness of purpose 
which being exhibited by men of contracted mind without any 
discrimination, and as pertinaciously when they are in the 
wrong as when they are in the right, lends to their chtuactera 
an appearance of inflexible consistency, which is often mistaken 
for greatness of mind, and not seldom received as a substitute 
for honesty. In all that related to his kingly office he was the 
slave of deep-rooted selfishness; and no feeling of a kindly 
nature ever was allowed access to his bosom whenever his power 
was concerned.” 

CHAPTER V. 

THE BIIGM OF OSOBOS IV. 

The wretched reim of George IV. commenced on the SOtb 
January, 1820. hu. Buckle speaks of the incredible baseness 
of that ignoble voluptuary who succeeded Geoijgfe IIL on the 
throne.” The coronation was delayed for a considerable period, 
par^y in consequence of the hqsiuity between the King and his 
anfortnnate.irife, and partly because of the cost. We find the 
Kigbt Hon. Thomas Grenville writing of the eoronntlon: 

that it will be put of, beoanse the Kihg wilP 
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not like it unleea it be exjMnaiTe, and Vansittart knows not how 
to pay for it if it is.’* Generous monarchs, these Brunswicks ! 
Thousands at that moment were in a state of starvation in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Lord Gassilis writes : << There 
seems nothing but chaoiLand desolation whatever way a man 
may tarn himself .... the lower orders existing only from the 
circumstance of the produce of the land being unmarketable. 
.... The weavers are certainly employed, but they cannot earn 
more than from six to eight shillings a week. Such is our 
state.” When the coronation did ultimately take place, some 
strange expenses crept in. Diamonds were charged for to the 
oxjlient, it is said, of £80,000, which found their way to one of 
the King's favored mistresses. The crown itself was made up 
with hired jewels, which were kept for twenty-one months after 
the coronation, and for the hire of which alone the country had 
to pay £11,000. The charge for coronation robes was £24,000. 
It was in consequence of Sir Benjamin Bloomfield having to 
account for some of the diamonds purchased that he resigned 
his position in the King's household. Rather than be suspected 
of dishonesty, he preferred revealing that they bad reached the 
hands of Lady Gonyugham; Sir George Naylor, in an infamously 
servile publication, for which book alone the country paid 
£8,000, describes the superb habiliments wMch His ^jesty, 
not less regardful of the prosperity of the people than of the 
splendor of his throne, was pleased to enjoin should be worn 
upon the occasion of His Majesty's sacred coronation.” 

Sir William Knighton declares that on the news of the King’s 
death reaching the Prince Regent, “ the fatal tidings were re- 
oehred trith a burst of grief that was very affecting.” The King 
had been mad, and blind, and deaf for ten years, and the Queen, 
years before, had complained of the Prince’s conduct as unfilial 
u^ot inhuman. With the Prince Regent’s known character 
this sudden burst of grief is really ** very affecting.” 

Off the 28rd of February Loudon was startled with the news 
of what since has been described as the Gato Street Gonspiracy. 
The trial of Arthur Thistlewood and his misguided associates 
is valuable for one lesson. The man who found money for the 
secret conspirators, and who incited them to treason and murder, 
was one George Edwards. This Edwards was well described by 
one of the journals of ^be period ** as neither more nor less than 
the confidential agent of the original conspirators, to hire for 
them the treasons they have a purpose in detecting.” By original 
conspirators were meant Lord GasUereagh and Lord Sidmouth. 
In toe House of Commons, Mr. Alderman Wood moved for- 
mally: **That George Edwards be brought to the bar of the 
House on a breach of privilege. He pledged himself, if he had 
that incendiary in his hands, to oonviot him of the crimes im- 
ptited ; he hoped he had hot been suffered to escape beyond seas ; 
o^enHse there were hon. gentlemen who were m possession of 
htmi m that he might be produced ”-*>meanlng by this that he 
w ki|ih out of m ^ by the Govemmeni << He regarded 
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him as the sole author and contriyer of the Cato Street plot. It 
was strange how such a man should be going about from public- 
hOuse to public-house — nay, from one private house to another, 
boldly and openly instigating to such plots ; and, in the midst of 
this, should become, from abject po^rty, suddenly flush with 
money, providing arms, and supplying all conspirators." Mr. 
Hume seconded the motion. “ It appeared by the depositions, 
not of one person only, but of a great many persons, that the in> 
dividual in question had gone about from house to house with 
hand-grenades, and, up to twenty-four hours only preceding the 
28rd of February, had been unceasingly urging persons to join 
with him in the atrocious pi otto assassinate his Majesty’s Ministers. 
All of a sudden he became quite rich, and was buying arms^ in 
every quarter, at every price, and of every description ; still urging 
a variety of persons to unite with him. Now, it was very fitting 
for the interest of the country that the country should know 
who the individuals were who supplied him with the money." 

As a fair specimen of the disposition of the King in dealing 
with hie Ministry, I give the following extract from a memoran- 
dum of Lord Chancellor Eldon, dated April 20th, 1820 : “ Our 
royal master seems to have got into a temper again, so far as 1 
could judge from his conversation with me this morning. He 
has been pretty well disposed to part with us all, because we would 
not make additions to his revenue. This we thought conscien- 
tiously we could not do in the present state of the countiy, and 
of the distresses of the middle and lower orders of the people-— to 
which we might add, too, that of the higher orders. My own in- 
dividufd opinion was such that I could not bring myself to oppress 
the country at present by additional taxation for that purpose.” 

On the 28rd of March, Henry Hunt, John Knight, Joseph 
Johnson, Joseph Healey, and l^unuel Bamford, were, after 
days’ trial at York, found guilty of unlawfully assembling. Lord 
Grenville feared that if acquitted, Peterloo might form a terrible 
bill of indictment against the Mmistry. His lordship writes on 
March 29th to the Marquis of Buckingham ; It would have 
been a dreadful thing if it had been established by the result of 
that triid that the Manchester meeting was under all its cir- 
cumstances a legal assembly." His lordship knew that the 
magistrates and yeomanry cavalry might have oeen indicted for 
murder had the meeting been declared legal* Sir C. Wolseley 
and the Rev. J. Harrison were at this time being prosecuted 
for seditious speaking, and were ultimately found guilty on April 
KHh. In May the state of the counl^ was terrible ; even 
Baring, the Conservative buiker, on May 7th, describra the 
** state of England " to a full House of Commons <Vin the most 
lamentable terms." Gn tiie 8th we find Mr. W. H. Fremantle 
saying of the King: *^His Iwguage is only about the Coronation 
and Lady ConyngWa [his then mvorite sultana]; very little of 
the state of the country.” Early in June, it being known ttot 
Queen Caroline was about to return to England, and that ahe . 
intended to be present at the Coronation, the King offered her 
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£50,000 a year for life to remain on the Continent, and forbear 
from claiming the title of Queen of England Thia Caroline 
indignantly refused. The Queen’s name had, by an order in 
Council, and on the King’s direction, been omitted from the 
Liturgy as that of a person unfit to be prayed for, and on the 
6th July a Bill of pains and penalties was introduced by Lord 
Liverpool, alleging adultery between the Queen and one Barto- 
lomeo BergamL To wade through the mass of disgusting evi- 
dence offered by the advisers of the King in support of the BiU, 
is terrible work. It seems clear that many of the witnesses 
committed perjury. It is certain that the diplomatic force of 
England was used to prevent the Queen from obtaining wit- 
nesses on her behalf. Large sums of the taxpayers’ money were 
shown to Imve been spent in surrounding the Princess of Wales 
with spies in Italy and Switzerland. Naturally, the people took 
sides with the Queen. To use the language of William Cobbett : 
** The joy of the people, of all ranks, except nobility, clergy, and 
the army and the navy, who in fact were theirs, was boundless ; 
and they expressed it in every possible way that people can 
express their joy. They had heard rumors about a lewd life, 
and about an adulterous intercourse. They could not but believe 
that there was some foundation for something of this kind ; but 
they, in their justice, went back to the time when she was in fact 
tamed out of her husband’s house with a child in her arms 
without blame of any sort ever having been imputed to her. 
They compared what they had heard of the wife with what they 
had seen of the husband, and they came to their determination 
accordingly. As far as related to the question of guilt or inno- 
cenee they cared not a straw ; they took a large view of the 
matter; they went over her whole history; they determined 
that she had been wronged, and they resolved to uphold her.” 

On the 6th of August the Duchess of York diea Dr. Doran 
thus writes her epitaph : — Her married life had been unhappy, 
and every day of it was a disgrace to her profligate, unprincipled 
and gooo-tempered husband.” 

In the month of September Lord Castlereagh was compelled 
to admit that the expenses incurred in obtaining evidence from 
abroad against the Queen had been defrayed out of the Secret 
Service Money. The trial of Queen Caroline lasted from the 
17th of August until the ^Oth of November, when, in a house of 
207 peers, the Queen was found guilty by a majorily of 9 votes. 
On this Lord Liverpool said that: ** As the public sentiment had 
b^n expressed so decidedly against the measure,” he would 
withdraw the Bill, Amongst those who voted against the Queen 
th^ names appear of Fiiderick Duke of York and WUliam 
Henx^ Duke of Clarence. They had been most active in 
attacking the Queen, and now were shameless enough to vote as 
her jud^ While the trial was proceeding the Duke of York’s 
priva^ conversation ** was violent against the Queen.” He ought 
sfitelv, for very shame’s sike^ this Prince Bishop, to have remem- 
oered, the diamonds sent by the King, his father, to Princess 
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Caroline Amelia EUisabeth of Brunswick. Being the bearer of 
the jewels, bis Royal Highness the Duke of York and Prmee- 
Bishop of Osnaburgh stole them, and presented them to Mrs. 
Mary Anne Clarke. Mr. Denman, the Queen’s Solicitor- General, 
was grandly audacious in his indictment of the King’s brothers for 
their cowardly conduct In the presence of the assembled Lords 
he, without actually referring to him by name, denounced the 
Duke of Clarence as a calumniator. He called on the Duke to 
come forward openly, saying : “ Come forth, thou slanderer.” 
And this slanderer was siterwards our king! The Queen, in a 
protest against the Bill, declared that “ those who avowed them- 
selves her prosecutors have presumed to sit in judgment upon 
the question between the Queen and themselves. Peers have 
given their voices against her, who had heard the whole evidence 
for the charge, and absented themselves during her defence. 
Others have come to the discussion from the Secret Committee 
with minds biassed by a mass of slander, which her enemies 
have not dared to bring forward in the light” Lord Dacr^in 
presenting the protest to the assembled peers, added : “ Her 
Majesty complained that the individuals who formed her prose- 
cutors in this odious measure sat in judgment against her. My 
lords, 1 need not express an opinion upon this complaint; 
delicacy alone ought to have, in my opinion, prevented their 
becoming her accusers and also her judgra.” 

George lY. was guilty of the vindictive folly of stripping 
Brougham of his King’s Counsel gown as a punishment for his 
brilliant defence of the Queen. 

While the trial of the Queen was going on it might have been 
thought that the King would, at any rate, affect a decency of con- 
duct. But these Brunswicks are shameless. Speaking of the 
cottage at Windsor, on August 11th, Mr. Fremantle says; — 
** The principal object is, of course, the Lady Conyngham, Who 
is here. The King and her always together, separated from tbe 
rest, they ride every day or go on the water, and in the evening 
sitting fdone .... The excess of his attentions and enjoument 
is beyond all belief.” On December 17th Mr. Fremantle finds 
the King ill, and says : ** The impression of my mind is that 
the complaint is in the head.” Most of the Brunswicks have 
been affected in the head. . Either Geor^ I. was insane, or 
George IL was not his son. George IL himself had cf^rtemly 
one or two delusions, if not more. George Ill’s sani^ fii not 
a&rmed by anyone. It may be a question whether or not any 
allegation of hereditary affection is enough, however, to Justify 
an appeal to. Parliament for a re-anangement of the succession 
to the Throne. 

On the 9th of January, 1821, King George lY. wrote to Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, jn the ** double capacity as a friend and as a 
minister,” in order to influenee the prooeedinn then pendinjgin 
the law courts ** against vendors of treason ana libellm” 

On the 8th of Jun% on the motion of Xiord Londondenryi and 
after an ineffiiliial o^^oaition by Mr. Hume^ £8,000 a-y^ 
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^ditional were Toted to the Duke of Clarence. The vote, made 
retrospective, gave the Duke £18,000 extra in cash. Besides 
this, £9,166 was charged for fitting np the Duke’s apartments. 

On the 5th of July Mr. Scarlett moved the Court on behalf of 
Oliria Wilmot Serres, claiming to be the legitimate daughter of 
the Duke of Cumberland, who was brother of George 111. Mr. 
Scarlett submitted documents proving the accuracy of the state- 
ment, but on a technical point the matter was not gone into. 

In August, 1821, King George IV. visited Ireland. Knowing 
his habits, and the customs of other members of the family, it 
excites little surprise to read that, on the voyage to Dublin, *‘,his 
Majesty partook most abundantly of goose pie and whisky,” and 
landed in Ireland in the last stage of intoxication.” And this 
was a king ! This journey cost the country £58,261. In a 
public speech by the King in Ireland within a few hours after 
receiving the news of Queen Caroline’s death, the monarch said: 

“ This is one of the happiest days of my Ufe.” 

*On the 7th of August Queen Caroline died. In Thel wall’s 
Champwn there is a full account of the disgraceful conduct of 
the King’s Government with reference to the funeral. Ou the 
morning of the 14th, after a disgusting contest between her 
executors and the King’s Government for the possession of her 
remains, they were removed from Brandenburgh House towards 
Harwich, on their way to interment at Brunswick. The ministers, 
to gratify personal feelings of unworthy rancor beyond the 
grave, gave orders that the funeral should take a circuit, to avoid 
manifestations of sympathy from the Corporation and the people 
along the direct route tl^ough London. At Kensington, the 
procession found every road but that of London barricaded by 
the people, and was constrained to take the forbidden route, 
with the intention of passing through Hyde Park into the 
northern road. The Park gate was closed and barricaded, but 
,wa8*forced by the military. The upper gate was also barricaded. 
Here a conflict took place between the military and the people, 
and two persons were shot by the soldiers. The procession 
moved on, the conflict was renewed, the people triumphed, and 
the corpse was borne through the City. Sir Robert Wilson re- 
monstrated with some soldiers and an officer on duty ; but his 
humane interference caused his removal from the army. In re- 
turn a large sum was subscribed by fhe public to compensate 
Sir ttobert Wilson for his loss. The directing civil magistrate 
present, for having consulted his humanity in preference to his 
orders, and for having, to prevent bloodshed, yielded to the 
wishes of the multitude, was also deprived of his commission. 
On the inquest on the body of one o! mo men shot, the coroner’s 
joiy, vindicating the rights of the people, returned a verdict of 
” Wilful murder ” against the life Gua^man who fired. 

While the King was in Ireland he paraded his oonnexioa with, 
^he Miarchioness of Conyngham in the most gUwing manner. 
Fremantle says : ** I never in my life heard of anything to equal 
thf i^atuation and conduct towards Lady Conyngl^. 

F 
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She lived exclusively with him during the whole time he was in 
Ireland, at the Phoenix Park. When he went to SjUme, she 
received him dressed out as for a drawing-room. He siduted 
her, and thejr then retired alone to her apartments.”. 

If it be objected that 1 am making too great a feature of the 
Marchioness of Conyngham^s connexion with the King, I plead 
my justification in Henry W. Wynn’s declaration of “ her folly 
and rapacity,” affirming that tMs folly and rapacity have left 
their clear traces on the conduct of affairs, and in the increase 
of the national burdens. Her husband, as a reward for her 
virtue, was made an English peer in 1821. Lord Mount Charles, 
his eldest son, was made Master of the Kobes, Groom of His 
Majesty’s Bedchamber, and ultimately became a member of the 
Government. Of this Bulwer said : He may prove himself an 
admirable statesman, but there is no reason to suppose it” 

To fairly judge the account of the rapturous reception given to 
the King in Ireland, it is needful to add that political discontent 
was n^ifest on all sides. Poverty and misery prevailed in 
Limerick, Mayo, Cavan, and Tipperary, which counties were pro- 
claimed and occupied by a large milita^ force. Executionli, im- 
prisonments, and tumults filled the pages of the daily joumi^ 

In the autumn of 1821, King George lY. visited Hanover, and 
the Duke of Buckingham states that *<Lord Liverpool put a 
final stop to the visit by declaring that no more drafts could be 
honored, except for the direct return home.” 

On the 12th August, 1822, the Marquis of Londonderry sent 
himself to heaven, from North Cray Farm, Bexley, at the age of 
fifty-three. He was buried in W estminster Abbey. Meaner clay 
wo^d have been got rid of at some cross roads. 

** The death,” says Wallace, ** of a public man in England— 
especially a death so sudden and lamentable — ^greatly assuages 
the political resentments against him in his life ; and there was 
a reaction in aristocratic circles in favor of Lord Londonderry 
when he ceased to live. His servile complaisance to despots 
abroad, his predilection for the worst engines of government at 
home, were for a moment forgotten. But the honest hatred of 
the populace, deep-rooted, sincere, and savage, remained un- 
touched, and spoke in a fearful yell of triumphant execration 
over his remains whilst his coffin was descending into the grave 
in Westminster Abbey.” 

No language could do fitting ji^ce to Bobert Stewart, Mar* 
quis of JU>ndondeny. Words would be too weak to describe 
Castlereagh’s cruelty and baseness towards his own countrymen, 
or his conduct in connexioa with the Government of England^' 
AU that can be fittingly said is, that he was pre-eminently suited 
to be Minister of State under a Brunswick. 

Ju 1828, the thanks of ParBament were presented to George IV. 
for **having munificently presented to the nation a librarv formed 
^ George IIL” Unfortiiaately, the thanks were undeserved. 
Chsoige lY* was discreditable enough to accept thanks foi^ a 
^nat^m he had never made. The truth is^ says the Daib 
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** that the King being, as was his wont, in argent need 
of money, entertained a proposal to sell his father’s library 
to the Emperor of Rossia for a good round sum. The books 
were actually packed up, and the cases directed in due form, 
when representations were made to Lord Sidmoutb, then Home 
Secretary, on the subject The minister resolved to hinder the 
iniquity from being perpetrated. Accordingly, he represented 
his view of the matter to the King. George IV., graciously con- 
sented, after a good deal of solicitation, to present the library to 
the nation, conditionally on his receiving in return the same sum 
as he would have received had the sale of it to the Emperor of 
Russia been completed. What the nation did was, firstly, to 
pay the money ; secondly, to erect a room for the library at the 
cost of £140,000 ; and, thirdly, to return fulsome thanks to the 
sovereign for his unparalleled munificence.” 

On the 24th of April, 1825, the Duke of York spoke in the 
House of Lords against Catholic Emancipation. His speech 
was made, if not by the direction, most certainly with the con- 
sent, of the King. George IV.’s reluctance to Catholic Emanci- 
pation was deep-rooted and violent. The bare mention of the 
subject exasperated him. He was known to say, and only in his 
milder mood : 1 wish those Catholics were damned or eman- 

cipated.” The angered despotism of this alterative still afforded 
^e hope that thu intolerance might be overcome by his selfish 
love of ease. The Duke of York’s address to his brother Peers 
cbsed with the declaration that he would, to the last moment of 
his life, whatever his situation, resist the emancipation of the 
Catholics, ** so help him God !” All tyrants think themselves 
immortal ; the Catholics and their cause outlived the Duke of 
York, and triumphed. His speech, however, coming from the 
presumptive heir to the Crown, had a great share in deciding 
the majority of the Lords against the measure, and acted with 
grei(t effect upon the congenial mass of brute ignorance and 
bigotry which is found ready to deny civil rights to all outside 
the pue of its own Church. 

On the 5th January, 1827, the Duke of York died. Wallace, 
in his ** Life of Georm IV.,” says : ** Standing in the relation of 
heir«preBumptive to the Throne ; obstinately and obtusely fortified 
against all concession to the Catholics ; serving as a ready and 
authoritative medium of Toryism and intolerance to reach, un- 
observed, the Royal eaK-Jiis death bad a great influence upon 
the state of p^es, and was especially favorable to the ascend- 
ancy of Mr. Canning. He, some weeu only before he died, and 
when his illness had already commenced, strenuously urged the 
King to render the Government uniform and anti-Catholic — in 
other words, to dismiss Mr. Canning; and, had he recovered, 
Mr, Canning must have ceased to m Foreign Minister, or the 
Dnke to be Commander-^-Ghief. The Duke of York was not 
without personal good qualities, whioh scarcelv deserved the 
hayae of private nrtues, and were overclouded by his private 
He niMi eonstant in Ms friendships— but who were his 
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friends and associates? Were they persons distingnished in 
the State, in literature, in science, in arts, or even in his own 
profession of arms ? Were they not the companions and sharers 
of his dissipations and prodigalities ? He did not exact from his 
associates subserviency or form ; but it was notorious that, from 
the meanness of his capacity, or the vulgarity of his tastes, he 
descended very low before he found himself at his own social 
level. His services as Commander-in-Chief were beyond all 
measure over-rated. Easy access, diligence, a mechanical regu- 
larity of system, which seldom yielded to solicitation, and never 
discerned merit ; an unenvying, perhaps unscrupulous, willing- 
ness to act upon the advice and appropriate the measures of others 
more able and informed than himself ; these were his chief merits 
at the Horse Guards. But, it will be said, he had an uncom- 
promising, conscientious fidelity to his public principles; this 
amounts to no more than that his bigotry was honest and unen- 
lightened. His death, perhaps, was opportune ; his non-accession 
fortunate for the peace of the country and the stability of his 
family on the Throne. Alike incapable of fear and foresight, he 
would have risked the integrity of the United Kingdom rather 
than concede the Catholic claims; and the whole Monarchy 
rather than sanction Beform. It would be easy to suggest a 
parallel, and not always to his advantage, between the constitu- 
tion of his mind and that of James, Duke of York, afterwards 
James II., whose obstinate bigotry forced the nation to choose 
between their liberties and his deposition from the Throne.” 

In 1827, the Dirice of Clarence obtained, after much opposition, 
a further vote of £8,000 a year to himself, besides £6,000 a year 
to the Duchess. The Duke of Clarence also had £3,000 a year 
further, consequent on the death of the Duke of York, maldng 
his allowance £43,000 a year. 

In April, 1829, the infamous Duke of Cumberiand had stated, 
that if the King gave his assent to the Catholic Emancipiition 
Bill he (the Duke) would quit England never to return to it 
The Right Honorable Thomas Grenville says, in a letter dated 
April 9th : ** There is some fear that a declaration to that effect 
may produce a very general cheer even in the dignified assembly 
of the House of Lords.” How loved these Brunswicks have been 
even by their fellow peers ! . . 

On the 10th of April, the Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill 
passed the House of Lords, the Duke of Wellington confessing 
that civil war was imminent if the relief was longer delayed. 

On June 26rii, 1830, the Royal physicians issued a bulletin, 
Stating that ** it had pleased Almi^ty God to take from this 
world the King’s niost excellent majesty.” Most excellent 
majesty ! A son who threatened his mother to make public the 
invalidity of her marriage ; a lover utterljr regardless of the well- 
being of any one of his mistresses ; a bigamous husband, who 
behaved most basely to his first wife, and acted the part of a dp 
honorable scoundrel to the second; a brother at utter ein^rity 
with , the Puke of Kent ; a son who sought to aggravate the. 
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ness of his Eoyal father ; a cheat in gaming and racing. He dies 
because lust and luxury have, through his lazy life, done their 
work on his bloated carcass, and England sorrows for the King's 
“most excellent majesty ” ! 

G-eorge IV. was a great King. Mrs. J. R. Greer, in her work 
on “ Quakerism,” says that he once went to a woman’s meeting 
in Qu^er dress. “ His dress was all right ; a grey silk gown, a 
brown cloth shawl, a little white silk handkerchief with hemmed 
edge round his neck, and a very well poked Friend’s bonnet, with 
the neatly-crimped border of hie clear muslin cap tied under the 
chin, completed his disguise.” Royal George was detected ; but 
we are told that the Quakers, who recognised their visitor, were 
careful to treat him with courtesy and deference ! 

In the ten years’ reign, the official expenditure for George IV. 
and his Royal Family was at the very least £16,000,000 sterling. 
Windsor Castle cost £894,500, the Pavilion at Brighton is said 
to have cost a million, and another half-million is alleged to have 
been expended on the famous “Cottage.” After the King’s 
death his old clothes realised £15,000. 

Thackeray says of him that he “ never resisted any temptation ; 
never had a desire but he coddled it and pampered it ; if he ever 
had any nerve, he frittered it away among cooks, and tailors, and 
barbers, and furniture-mongers, and opera dancers .... all 
fiddling, and flowers, and feasting, and flattery, and folly .... 
a monstrous image of pride, vanity, and weakness.” 

Wallace says : “ Monarchy, doubtless, has its advantages ; but 
it is a matter of serious reflection that under a government called 
free, among a people called civilised, the claims of millions, and 
the contingent horrors of a civil war, should be thus dependent 
upon the distempered humors and paramount wUl of a single unit 
cf tha species.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE REIGN OF WILLIAM TV, 

William Henbt, Duke of Clarence, Admiral of the Fleet, and 
Jdrd son of George IIL, bom August 21st, 1765, succeeded his 
^ther George IV. as King of England, on the 26th June, 1833. 
^e new King was then^fib years of ag^ and had been married, 
July 11th, 1818, to Adelaide Amelia Louisa Teresa Caroline, 
I^cesB of Saxe-Meiningen. Mrs. Dorothy Jordan, with whom 
William had lived, and who had borne him ten childmn, had fled 
to France to avoid her creditors, and had there died, neglected 
^ the world, deserted by William, and in the greatest poverty. 
This Mrs. Jordan was sold to William by one fichaxd Ford, her 
formet lover, who, amongst other rewards of virtue, was created 
a Knight, and made Police Magistrate at Bow Street. Mis. 
Jordars children bore the name of “ Fitsolarenoe,” and great 
uiswtiBfactlon was expressed against the B^ing, who, too mean to 
maintain them out of his large income, contrived to find them all 
posts at public cost or to saddle them on the pension list At 
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the date of William IV.’s accession, the imperial ta3mtion was 
about £47,000,000; in 1880 it has increased to £81,276,409. 

The annual allowances to the junior branches of the Boyal 
Family in 1880, formerly included in the Civil list, and now paid 
sepmtely, were as follows : — 

^6 Duke of Cumberland, £21,000. He had no increase on 
his marriage : the House of Commons rejected a motion to that 
effect ; but an allowance of £6,000 a year for his son. Prince 
George, had been issued to him since he became a resident in 
this country. This is the Duke of Cumberland, who so loved 
his brother, William IV., that he intrigued with the Orange- 
men to force William's abdication, and to get made King in his 
stead. The Duke of Sussex received £21,000. The Duke of 
Cambridge, father of the present Duke, had £27,000. He obtained 
an increase on his marriage of £6,000 a year. This Prince was 
charged with the government of the family territory, the kingdom 
of Hanover, and consequently resided but little in England. 
Princess Augusta, £18,000. The Princess Elizabeth of Hesse 
Homburg, £13,000. Princess Sophia, £13,000. The Duchess 
of Kent, including the allowance ^nted in 1881, for her 
daughter, the Princess Victoria, heir presumptive to the throne, 
£22,000.' The Duke of Gloucester, including £13,000 which he 
received as the husband of the Princess Mary, £27,000. The 
PiincesB Sophia of Gloucester, his sister, £7,000. Queen Ade- 
laide had £100,000 a year, and the residence at Bushey granted 
to her for life. Mrs. Fitzherbert, as the widow of George IV., 
was in receipt of £6,000 a year, and the ten Fitzclarences also 


en^ed places and pensions. 

The Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Feel were the Fling's 
Ministers, and, although there was some personal hostility 
between William and the Iron Duke, they were at firsts his 
willing coadjutors in opposing either reduction of expenditure, 
or any kind of political or so^ reform. The quarrel between 
William as Duke of Clarence and the Duke of Wellin^n had 
arisen when William was Lord High Admiral. Wlmam hitd 
given improper orders to a military officer, named Cockbum, 
which the latter had refused to obey. The Duke of Wellington 
refused to sacrifice Cockburn, and ultimately the Duke of 
Clarence resigned his office as Lord High Admiral, for which, 
says the Rev. Mr. Molesworth, <*he was ill-qualified, and in 
wmoh he was doing great mischief." 

In November, 1880, Earl Grey, Lord Brougham, Lord 
Melbourne, and Lord Althorp came into office as leaders of 
the Whig party. With slight exception, in 1806, the Whigs 
had not been before in office during the present century, and 
verv little indeed since 1762. The Whigs encouraged the 
Radical Reformers so far as to ensure their own accession to 
power; but it is evident that the Whig Cabinet only considered 
now Vttle they could grant, and yet retain office. In finance, ^ 
well at refote, they were disloyal to the mass of^the people who 
pushed them into power. 
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The Duke of Wellington and his.Ministry resigned office in 
Noyember, 1830, because the House of Commons wished to 
anoint a Select Committee to examine the Civil List. King 
William IV., according to the words of a letter written by him 
to Earl Grey, on December 1st, 1830, felt considerable “ aliffm 
and uneasiness” because Joseph Hume, and other Badical 
members, wished to put some check on the growing and already 
extravagant Royal expenditure. He objects ** most strenuously,” 
and says, referring on this especially to the Duchy of Lancaster : 
*^Earl Grey cannot be surprised that the King should view with 
jealousy any idea of Parlianaentary interference with the only 
remaining pittance of an independent possession which has been 
enjoyed by his ancestors, during many centuries, as their private 
i^d independent estate^ and has now, as such, lawfully devolved 
upon him in right of succession. That he should feel that any 
successful attempt to deprive the Sovereign of this independent 
possession, will be to lower and degrade him into the state and 
condition of absolute and entire dependence, as a pensioner of 
the House of Commons, to place him in the condition of an indi- 
vidual violating or surrendering a trust which had been held 
sacred by his ancestors, and which he is bound to transmit to his 
successors. The King cannot indeed conceive upon what plea 
such a national invasion of the private rights, and such a seizure 
of the private estates,, of the Sovereign could bo justified.” 

William IV. reminds Earl Grey that the (Chancellor of the 
Duchy is sworn to do all things “ for the weal and profit of the 
King's Highness. And his Majesty has fair reason to expect 
that a pledge so solemnly taken will be fulfilled, and that be will 
be supported in his assertion of these private rights, not only of 
himself, but of his heirs and successors, as they have devolved 
upon Mm, separate from all other his possessions jure coronse^ and 
oonsd^ently, as Ms separate personal and private estate, vested 
in his Majesty, by descent from Henry YII. in his body natural; 
and not in his hodj politic as King.” 

Earl Grey naturMly promised to prevent Radical financ^' 
reformers from becoming too annoying to Royalty. The Whigs 
talk of economy out of office, and avoid it when in place. 

Daniel O’Connell appears to have much troubled the King. 
Directly after the Duhilig meeting in December, 1830, Sir Henry 
Taylor says: “The King observed that he would have been 
better pleased if this assembly of people had not dispersed 
quietly at his hiddingy as the control which he has successfully 
eixerdsed upon various occasions in this way appears to his 
Majesty the most striking proof of the influence he has acquired 
over a portion of the lower classes in Ireland.” 

It is pretended in the Cabinet Hegister for 1831, and was 
stated by Lord Althorp in Parliament, that “Ms Majesty most 
nobly and patriotically declined to add to the burdens of his 
pe^le by accepting an outfit for his royal consort, though £54,000 
been granted by Parliament to the Queen of George IlL, 
AS an outfit to purchase jewels, etc.” This is so little true, that 
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it appears from the correspondence between the King and Earl 
Grey, that a grant for the Queen’s ou^t had been agreed to by 
the outgoing Tories, and would have been proposed by the new 
Whig Government, had not one of the Cabinet (probably Lord 
Brougham) decidedly objected, on the ground that “ proposing 
a grant for this purpose would have a bad effect on the House 
of Commons, and on public opinion ; ” and by a letter dated 
February 4th, 1831, from the King, it is clear that he only 
abandoned the claim when he found he could not get it. There 
is not a word about the burdens of the people,” although many 
at that time were in a starving condition. On the contrary, the 
Secretary of the King says, on February 6th, that the ** disin- 
clination shown in the House of Commons ” to grant the outfit 
had “ produced a very painful impression on his Majesty.” 

The King, afraid of the spread of Reform opinions, says that 
he “ trusts that the Lord-Lieutenants and Deputy- Lieutenants 
of counties will be cautioned to scrutinise the ballots for the 
militia as far as possible, so as to endeavor to exclude from its 
ranks men of dangerous and designing character, whose infiuence 
might prove very pernicious upon a newly-established corps, 
and before they shall have acquired habits of discipline and 
subordination.” And to show his desire for reform, he urges 
the Ministers to check the public gatherings, saying : I am 
imorant to what extent it may be in contemplation to increase 
the military means, either by calling out the militia partially, or 
by an addition to the regular force ; but I am convinced that the 
latter would be not only the most efficient, but the cheapest ; and 
it would have the advantage of being applicable to all purpmes.” 

The Reformer King— for this pretence has been made — ^in 
another letter says : ** His Majesty is satisfied that he may rely 
upon Earl Grey’s strenuous support in his determination to re*> 
sist all attempts which may be made to sap the established rights 
of the Crown, and to destroy those institutions under which this 
country has so long prospered, while others have been suffering 
so severely from the effects of revolutionary projects, and from 
the admission of what are called radical remedies .... He is 
induced thus pointedly to notice the proposal of introducing 
Ekctwn by Ballot^ in order to declare that nothing should ever 
induce him to yield to it, or to sanction a practice which wotdd, 
in bis opinion, be a protection to concealment, would abolish 
the influence of fear and shame, and would be inconsistent 
with the manly spirit and the &ee avowal of opinion wMch 
distinguish the peojple of England. His Majesty need soaioely 
add that his oppoation to the introduction of another, yet more 
objectionable, proposal) the adoption of Universal Suffrage^ 
one of the wild projects which have sprung from revolutionary 
speculation, would have been still more decided.” 

How William IV. boiildever have been suspected of being 
favorable to Reform is difficult to comprehend. Am Duke of 
Clarence he had supported the Slave Trade, and declared! t&at 
**its abolition should meet witii his most serious and most un- 
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qualified opposition.” When the Reform Bill actually became law, 
^though William IV. did not dare to veto it, he refused to give 
the royal assent in person. J. A. Roebuck, M.P., said that he 
believed William IV, “ to have been very weak and very false ; 
a finished dissembler,” and always bitterly hostile to reform. 

The King not only hindered Reform until revolution was im- 
minent, and the flames of burning castles and mtmsions were 
rising in different parts of England ; he condescended to deceive 
his ministers ; he allowed his children to canvass peers against the 
Bill, and would have resoig^ed to force to crush the Birmingham 
Political Union, if he coifld have thrown the responsibility of 
this tyranny upon the Cabinet. In the King’s eyes the people 
were “ the rabble.” We find him impatient ” for the return of 
the Tories to power, and bitterly discontented when the orderly 
character of popular demonstrations rendered the employment 
of the military impossible. , 

The Earl of Munster, one of the King’s ten children by Mrs. 
Jordan, and who was Governor of Windsor Castle, Colonel in 
the Army, Aide-de-Camp to the King, Lieutenant of the Tower, 
Tory and State pensioner, being charged with having ‘‘ unhand- 
somely intrigued against Earl Grey’s Government,” made the 
curious defence ** that for six months before and for twenty-four 
hours after the resignation ” of the Grey Government, it was 
from certain circumstances out of his power to act in the matter 
imputed to him.” 

It is worthy of notice, as against Mr. Frederick Harrison’s 
opinion, that no English monarch could now really interfere 
with the course of government in Great Britain, that in April, 
1882, William IV. gave written directions to Earl Grey, “that 
no instructions should be sent ” to foreign ambassadors until 
they had “ obtained his previous concurrence.” And it is clear, 
from a letter of the King’s private secretary, that W^iam gave 
these orders because he was afraid there was a “disposition 
• . . to unite with France in support of the introduction of liberal 
opinions and measures agreeably to the spirit of the times.” 
^though the newspapers praised William, he does not seem to 
have been very grateful in private. In 1882 he declared to his 
confidential Secretary that he had “ long ceased to consider the 
press (the newspaper^family) in any other light than as the 
vehicle of all that is false^and infamous.” 

In May, 1882, the King and Queen were hissed and hooted, 
literally pelted on their entry into London. It was in 
the following month that Lord MUton advised the people to 
refuse payment of tai^es. 

In January, 1888 , in a speech, not written for him, but made 
extemporaneously after dinner, William IV. said, to compliment 
the American Ambassador, “that it had always been a matter of 
serious regret to him that he had not been bom a free, indepen- 
dent American.” We regret that the whole family have not 
long since naturalised themselves as American citizens. But such 
a senthnent from the son of George IlL, from one who in his 
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youth had used the most extravagant phraseology in denunciation 
of the American rebels ! 

The family insanity, shown in the case of George 11. by^ his 
persistence in wearing his Dettingen old clothes ; more notorious 
and less possible of concealment in that of George III. ; well 
known to all but the people as to George IV., who actually tried 
to persuade the Duke of Wellington that he (George) had led 
a regiment at Waterloo, was also marked in William IV. In 
April » 1882, the King’s own secretary admits distressing symp- 
toms ” and “ nervous excitement,” but says that the attack “ is 
now subsiding.” Raikes, a Tory, ana also a king-worshipper, 
in his Diary,” under date May the 27th, 1834, says, after speak- 
ing of the king’s “excitement” and “rather extraordinary” 
conduct, that “ at the levee a considerable sensation was created 
the other day by his insisting that an unfortunate wooden-legged 
lieutenant should kneel down. On June 11th, visiting the Royal 
Academy, the President showed the King, amongst others, the 
portrait of Admiral Napier, and was astonished to hear his 
Majesty at once cry out : “ Captain Napier may be damned, sir, 
and you may be damned, sir ; and if the Queen was not here, 
sir, 1 would kick you down stairs, sir.” The King’s brother, his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, died November 20th, 
1834. Raikes says of him : “ He was not a man of talent, as 
may be inferred from his nickname of Silly Billy.” This is the 
Royal Family, the head of which, according to Mr. Disraeli, was 
“physically and mentally incapable of performing the regal 
functions,” and which yet, according to that brilliant statesman, 
so fitly represents the intelligence and honor of Great Britain. 

In 1836 Sir William Knighton died. He had been made 
private secretary to the late King, and had made his fortune by 
meaps of some papers which Colonel Macmahon, confidant of 
George IV., had when dying, and which came into Knightoifs 
hiuids as medical attendant of the dying man. Sir W. Kmghton 
was made a “ Grand Cross,” not for his bravery in war, or in- 
telligence in the State, but for his adroit manipulation of secrets 
relating to Lady Jersey, Mrs. Fitzherbert, and the Marchioness 
of Conyngham. Sir William Knighton and the latter lady were 
supposed to have made free with £300,000 ; but great la^nies 
win honor, and Sir W. Knighton died respected. 

In August, 1836, William— hearing that the Duke of Bedford 
had helped O’Connell with money — ordered the Duke’s bust, 
then in the Gallery at Windsor, to be taken down and thrown 
into the lime kilns. 

On June 20th, 1837, William IV. died, Ernest, Duke of 
Cumberland, by William's death, became King of Hanover, and 
was on the same day publidv hissed in the Green Park^ 
Naturally, in this loving nonily there ttas considerable disagree- 
ment for some time ptjovious to the King’s death between his 
Maj^y and the Duebess of Kent 
lire Edmburgh soon after the King)i deathi while 

admitting that “ his tjnderstanding may not have been of as high 
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an order as his good nature,” says: ** We have learned to forget 
the faults of the Duke of Clarence in the merits of William IV.” 
Where were these merits shown ? Was it in “ brooding ’’—to 
use the expression of his own private secretary — over questions 
of whether he could, during the commencement of his reign, 
personally appropriate sums of money outside the Civil List 
votes ? Was it in desiring that Colonel Napier might be “ struck 
o£F the half-pay list ” for having made a speech at Devizes in 
favor of Parliamentary Reform? Was it when he tried to per- 
suade Earl Grey to make parliament pay Rundell and Bridge’s 
bill for plate— and this when the masses were in a starving con- 
dition? Was it when he declared that he was by “no means 
dissatisfied” that a proposed meeting was likely to be so 
“ violent and in other respects so objectionable ” that it would 
afford the excuse for suppressing by force the orderly meetings 
which, says his secretary, “ the King orders me to say he can- 
not too often describe as being, in his opinion, far more mis- 
chievous and dangerous” than those of “a more avowed and 
violent character ! ” 


CHAPTER VJI. 

THE PRESENT REIGN. 

Her present Majesty, Alexandrina Victoria, was born May 24th, 
1819, and ascended the throne June 20th, 1837, as representing 
her father, the Duke of Kent, fourth son of George III. On 
February 10th, 1840, it. being the general etiquette for the Bruns- 
wick family to intermarry amongst themselves, she was married 
to her cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, who received an 
allowance from the nation of £30,000, to compensate him for be- 
coming the husband of his wife. The Queen, more sensible 
tl^ others of the arduous position of a Prince Consort, wished 
her loyal husband to have £100,000 a year. The Government 
reduced this to £50,000 ; Joseph Hume and the Radicals re* 
duoed it still further to £30,000. For this annual payment the 
Prince, although expressing his dissatisfaction to Baron Stockmar, 
undertook to submit to naturalisation, to be the first subject in 
England, to reside rent free in the Royal Palaces, repaired at the 
cost of the nation. He also, on his own account, and for his own 
profit, attended to various^ building speculations at the West-end 
of London, and died very rich. He is known as Prince Albert 
the Good. His goodness is marked — not by parks given to the 
people, as in the case of Sir Francis Crossley ; not by improved 
dwellings for the people, as in the case of George Peabody ; not 
by a large and costly market-place, freely given, as in the case of 
Miss Budett Coutts— Peeress without her patent of Badness ; 
^but by. statues erected in his honor in many cities and boroughs 
by a lo^ people. As an employer of labor, the Prince’s repu- 
tation for generosity is marked solely by these statues. As a 
prince, he filt in his lifetime how much and how truly he was 
by his people ,* and at a dinner given lb the Guards, Prince 
Albert, in a rpekh probably hot revised beforehand, told the 
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Household Troops how he relied on them to protect the Throne 
against any assaults. The memory of the Prince is dear to the 
people ; he has left us nine children to keep out of the taxpayers* 
pockets, his own large private accumulations of wealth being in- 
applicable to their maintenance, and his will being kept secret, so 
that the amount of his private property cannot be known. 

Prince Albert was not happy ; he writes to Stockmar : Feel 
cut down my income ; Wellin^on refused me my rank ; the 
Royal Family cried out against the foreign interloper.” In 
June, 1840, the Queen and Prince Albert, being desperately 
annoyed at the opposition offered to the Prince Albert Annuity 
Bill, employed, or permitted, Baron Stockmar to gain over some 
of the members of the House of Commons in a most irregular 
fashion. The attempt failed, but Baron Stockmar’s orders were 
obeyed by the English Ministry then in power ; as also in the 
appointment of the Royal Household in 1841. 

The confidential and continuing adviser of Her Majesty from 
her accession to the throne was this German Baron Stockmar, 
whose infiuence was so great that the Westminster Revieu^ deeciiheB 
him as “this German adventurer,” “the secret and irresponsible 
Minister ” of the Queen. Baron Stockmar represented at the 
English Court solely the interests of Germany and Belgium. 
He had no sympathy with England, and often entirely neutra- 
lised the policy of the English Prime Minister of the day. There 
was at one time an intention of bringing “ the unconstitutional 
position of the foreign Stockmar” before Parliament; but no 
member of Parliament was bold enough to encounter the united 
Whig and Tory infiuences, and the matter was suppressed. 

It was the German Stockmar, on instructions from his German 
employers, who, by his intri^es, caused Prince Albert to be 
named sole Regent. Prince Albert says that Stockmar gained 
over the opposition Members of Parliament to consent to the 
Regency Bill, but he does not say what means the German Baron 
used to effect his object. 

It is now Certain that, during the Crimean War, much of our 
policy was secretly modified by Prince Albert and Baron Stock- 
mar. While it is pretended by Mr. Disraeli and others that 
to-day the Queen does not intermeddle in our politics, it is 
certain that ^m 1848 to 1854 Prince Albert and Baron Stock- 
mar did claiin and exercise for Ihe Crown a right of secret super- 
vision and interference. The Prince himself writes : “Victoria 
allows me to take an active part in foreim affairs.” 

On March 20th, 1842, the Earl of Munster, eldest son of 
William lY., and who had been made Constable of Windsor 
CasHe by Her Majesty, committed^ suicide. Although the eldest 
son of the late King, his position as a natural child excluded him 
frpm God’s people, acoor^g to the Bible, and from all right to 
the Throne, according to our law. 

Her hlajesty's cousin, Geom William Frederick, Duke of 
Cambridge is Comiiaiider-in-Chief of the Army. His Boyal 
HigbhiMft hi also Field-Marshal and Colonel. Naturally, in the 
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Duke is found embodied the whole military talent of the Royal 
Family. His great-uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, carved 

Klosterseven on the Brunswick monuments. Frederick Duke 
of York, the uncle of the Duke of Cambridge, recalled from the 
field of battle, that he might wear in peace at home the laurels 
he had won abroad, added Clarke ” and “ Tonyn *’ as names to 
vie with Creasy or Waterloo. The present Duke of Cambridge 
was, when Prince George, stationed in Yorkshire, in the famous 

plug-plot” times, and bis valiancy then threatened most 
lustily what he would do against the factory “turn-outs,” poor 
starved wretches clamoring for bread. In the army, the normal 
schoolmasters can tell how this brave Brunswickor rendered 
education difficult, and drove out, one by one, many of the best 
teachers. Soldiers who think too much make bad machines. It 
was the father of the present Duke of Cambridge who publicly 
expressed his disbelief in 1844-45, of the failure of the potato 
crop in Ireland, “ because he had always found the potatoes at 
his own table very good ! ” 

For many years Her Majesty has taken but little part in the 
show ceremonials of State. Parliament is usually opened and 
closed by commission— a robe on an empty throne, and a speech 
read by deputy, satisfying the Sovereign’s loyal subjects. It is, 
however, the fact that in real State policy her interference has 
been most mischievous, and this especially where it affected her 
Prusso- German relatives. In the case of Denmark attacked by 
Prussia and Austria, and in the case of tho„ Franco-Prussian 
War, English Court influences have most indecently affected our 
foreign relations. 

When Her Majesty travels in England great precautions are 
taken to prevent her from coming into contact with the common 
people who are her loyal and devoted subjects. When Her 
Majesty is abroad, the natives of foreign parts, being much superior 
to the ordinary type of Briton, are allowed greater indulgence. 
In England railway stations are cleared, piers and docks are care- 
fully purged of the presence of the vulgar British subject. In 
Germany her Majesty is amongst those she loves, and there the 
same ximd exclusiveness is not maintained. 

Her Majesty is enormously rich, and— as she is like her Royal 
grandmother— grows richer daily. She is generous, and a year > 
or two since gave not ^it^ half a day’s income to the starving 
poor of India. A few months prior to this many thousands of 
pounds were wasted in formally proclaiming her imperial title. 

When Her Majesty ascended the throne, poor rates averaged 
6s, 4|d. per head per annum; to-day they exceed 7a The 
average Xmperial taxation during the first ten years of Her 
Majesty's reign was under £50,000,000 a year. The taxation at 
the present day is over £81,000)000 a year. Pauperism and local 
aadimperial taxation are aU on the increase, and despite agri- 
cuitural laborers’ outcries and workmen’s strlkeB, it is agreed tihat 
Her Majesty’s reign has brought us many blessings. 

It is ohittged against me. that I have unfsbly touched private 
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ohsiacter. In no iiUrt»nce have I done so, eroept when the conduct 
of the mdiyidoals attacked affected the honor and welfare of the 
nation. Mj sayings and writings are denounced in many journals, 
and in Parliament, as seditious, and even treasonable. My answer 
is that fortunately Hardy, Tooke and Thelwall heard “Not 
guilty ” given as the shield against a criticism which dared to 
experiment on prosecution. In case of need I rely on a like 
deliveimice. I do not pretend here to have pleaded for Repub- 
licanism— I have only pleaded against the White Horse of Hanover. 
I loathe these small German breast-bestarred wanderers, whose 
only merit is their loving hatred of one another. In their own 
land they vegetate and wither unnoticed ; here we pay them 
highly to marry and perpetuate a pauper prince-race. If they do 
nothing they are “ good.” If they do ill loyalty gilds the vice 
till it looks like virtue. 


APPENDIX. 

To-day the Civil list means only a portion of the sum appro- 
priated for the maintenance and support of the. Sovereign and 
Royal Household. Formerly the whole expenditure of the 
nation other than for naval and military purposes was included 
in the Civil List Prior to Cromwell, the Civil List did not 
exist at alL The King was supposed to provide for ^1 national 
expenditure out of his land and hereditary revenues, and any 
extra war expenditure was contributed by the various feudal 
lords, under the conditions of their several tenures. Deficiencies 
were made up, sometimes by forced loans, sometimes by 
Parliamentary grants, which, however, were by no means voted 
as a matter of course. Parliaments, less obsequious at 
present, often refused to vote moneys which then came in great 
part from the pockets of their own class. The first recorded vote 
of a specific annual sum was in 1660 to King Charles IL«,of 
£1,200,000, which continued through his reign ; a like sum was 
voted to James IL, and on the 2ud March, 1689, the Commons 
voted the same amount to William and Mary. To use the words 
of the Parliamentary Blue Book, “ this amount was intended to 
meet the whole public expenditure ”— that is, it was to cover the 
national outlay of eve^ kind, whether civil or notary. The 

of Civil Govenm^nt a fitUe lal^, in 1^, and p^Etihly 
arose through the war in Ireland and th^ with F^ce. On the 
25th of April, 1689, £600,000 was speofiBioally voted for the Civil 
Government ; but this included not only the cost of the Royal 
Family, but also every other disbursement for the purposes of 
Civil Government. On the 20th December, 1697, this vote was 
increased to £700,000, and the first Civil list Act which was 
ever passed is 9 and 10 William HI., o. 28. The printed 
estSmftes show that this Civil li^ included the whole For(^ 
Office mpenditure, the Xkeasury and other offices of SffMe, 
commisiiQnerB of tnuie, the whole of the |ndges, all the peiildi^ 
secret service moneyfreimrdi for apprehending onfibiaiy 
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extraordinary oommisaions, State printers* bill, eto. To>day the 
cost of the Boyal Family alone is much more than the whole 
amount of the Civil lost of 1699. The second Civil List Act, 
giving an equid grant during the reign of Anne, is the first which 
is in part preserved in the printed volumes of statutes, and is 
dated the 21st May, 1702. The sections remaining, however, 
only restrain grants and alienations of Crown lands or hereditary 
revenues. Queen Anne set an example which has not since 
been imitated. Queen Anne returned to the nation by way of 
donation towards public expenditure a very large proportion of 
her private savings. George L had a Civil List of £700,000 
a>year; but during his reign of twelve and a-half years Civil List 
debts were paid, amounting in all to at least £1,300,000. The 
imperfectly edited remains of the Acts of Parliament, contained 
in the Statute Book, 7 George I., cap. 27, and 12 George L, cap. 
2, and the reference to 11 George L, cap. 17, would make the 
Civil List debts defrayed by Parliament amount to £1,500,000. 
On the accession of George II., the Civil List was increased to 
£800,000. In 1720, Civil List debts were paid to the amount of 
£115,000, and in 1747 a further sum of £456,734. It was daring 
the reign of George III. that the robbery of the people, under 
the name of the Civil List, grew into a science. On the 24th 
October, 1760, the Civil List was fixed at £800,000, which was 
increased to £900,000, from the 5th January, 1777 ; a further 
increase of £60,000 a-year was made in 1803 (this, we are inclined 
to think, being for the Prince of Wales), and £70,000 more was 
added on the Begency. If we understand the statutes rightly, 
£13,000 a-year was alro added from 1783 to 1815, when this sum 
grew into £48,000 per annum. 

In addition to these increased allowances, the following sums 
were voted by Parliament for payment of the Civil List debts, a 
great deal of the early money being spent in bribing Peers and 
Commons :~1769, £613,611; 1777, £618,840; 1784, £60,000; 
1786, £200,000 ; 1802, £990,053 ; 1804, £591,842 ; 1805, £10,468 ; 
1814, £218,857; 1816, £185,000; making a total of £3,398,061 
of debts, in addition to the annual allowance, and this not in- 
cluding the enormous payments for the debts of George Prince 
of Wues. But even these were trifies compared with the present 
rate of expen^ture. In 1816, the Civil List underwent modi- 
fication, items being now taken out of it, and transferred to the 
Oonsol^ted Fund. On the accession of George IV., the Civil 
List, now including Ireland, was fixed at £1,166,000, of which 
£207,000 was for Ireland. This £207,000 was, with the exception 
of the pension list, wholly impropriated to Civil Government in 
Ireland. The sum of £109,000 was for Scotland, leaving for 
Bigland £850,000; but this item still included the Foreign 
O&e disbursements, now amounting to about £277,000, we 
««laiies of all the judges, nearly £88,000, the pennon list, the 
•alaries of the Mhuiters of State, and other items. Between 
l^aiMl 1880 , the Caioal Bern £826,055 6s. 94, 

the mat ol £17»648 Ila. 94 %uM under the head 
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of charities ; the executors of the Duke of York took £6,440 12s., 
and his Majesty, the First Gentleman in Europe, absorbed the 
remainder. On the accession of William IV., a pretended re- 
duction, but real increase, of the Civil List took place. 

A Parliamentary return, ordered to be printed by the House of 
Commons on the 26th July, 1869, contains the only accessible 
official information as to the ori^pn of the Civil List On the 19th 
of March, 1872, Sir Charles Dilke, in the House of Commons, 
treated the subject at great length in a vain endeavor to obtain 
Parliamentary investigation or more complete official returns. 

As thb national accounts are at present published, it is quite 
impossible for any unofficial person to learn the exact annual 
cost of the Royal Family. Part of the amount is given in the 
Finance Accounts on succeeding pages under the* headings : 
** Civil List,” £385,000 ; and Annuities to the Royal Family,” 
£161,000. These together, omitting the Civil List pensions, 
amounted, on 31 st March, 1882, to £546,000, and are now increased 
by the additional £10,000 voted last session to Prince Leopold. 
This supposed total of £546,000 is utterly misleading if abyone 
supposes it to represent the aggregate of the sums received 
annifally by, or paid on account of, Royal personages from the 
taxpayers’ pockets. To ascertain this total accurately it is neoes- 
sary to go through the various estimates ; and even then, without 
i^cially skilled knowledge, it is almost impossible to make even 
an approximate guess at the total cost of Royalty. There ought 
to be no reason why all the items of direct or indirect expendi- 
ture for or on behalf of the several members of the reigning 
family should not be all collected together under one betting, 
and form one clear and easily distinguishable total. 

It is contended by leading members of the Liberal and Con- 
servative parties that the amounts voted from time to time to 
her Majesty and other Royal personages are so voted as sqme 
part of a bargain or honorable understanding by which, in con- 
sideration of certain lands or valuable properties surrendered by 
her Majesty, the nation accepted the responsibility of providing 
for the various princes and princesses, who otherwise would have 
no means of existence. 1 answer, first, that not only there is no 
such bargain or honorable understanding, but that, it is utterly 
impossible any such bargain could have been made. If the bar- 
gain has been made by Parliament, it must have been embodied 
in some statute. No such statute exists. As to the surrender, 
her Majesty has never surrendered property to the value of one 
ringle halfpenny, but, on the contrary, she retains and keep^ as 
private property, in addition to her Civil list allowance, revenues 
whi<^ for at least four r^gns since the revolution of 16^, formed 
part of the Civil List ino<ime. 

, It Is also urged that objection to the Royal Family exnen- 
^tuxa comes to-day with a very bad grace, as the amount bl the 
Qlvii list expenditure is much less than it M4een in previous 
f^gns. To this 1 answer tha^ on the ucmtrary, the mudunt 
received of indirebily enjoys}, by the several members 
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of the Boyid Family is larger than it has been in any previous 
reign, even in the extrava^t period of George III. 

Taking, first, the question as to what, if any, was the bargain 
or understanding between the sovereign and the nation, and 
what, if anything, was surrendered by the sovereign as part of 
the bargain, it is necessa^ to go back to the first Civil List grant, 
and to the statute by which the GivU list was established. This 
inquiry may start with the revolution of 1688, because the two 
previous votes to Charles II. and James II. become utterly im- 
material. It cannot be pretended that William of Orange sur- 
rendered anything on his accession to the Throne, nor does the 
Civil List Act, 9th and 10th William III., cap. 23, recite or pre- 
tend any such surrender. William III., when he landed in this 
country, was in no sort of sense legally or morally the heir to any 
private estate which was then held by or had been held by James 
IL, who was living himself, who had issue living, and who it is 
not pretended ever ceded anything to William. Instead of there 
beinpf any surrender by WUliam HI. to the nation, there is a 
specific grant to William for life by Parliament as representing 
toe nation. The grant is first by vote on the 25th April, 1689, 
and then by statute on the 21st December, 1697. 'Diere is no 
suggestion of any right of property which might have been left 
or was actually left by William to his heirs or successors. There 
is a mere grant for life, determining with William's death. On 
this death everything granted reverted to the nation, just as 
leasehold property, on the termination of a lease for life, reverts 
to the lessor. On the accession of Queen Anne, 8th March, 1702, 
we have the second Civil List Statute — 1st Anne, Statute 1. In 
this there is a^in a grant to the Queen for life, but not the 
faintest suggestion that Anne had surrendered anything, or in- 
deed that she had anything to surrender. On the contrary, there 
is « specific enactment forbidding and limiting the alienation of 
any of the revenues granted. After a recital that ‘‘the neces- 
sazy expenses of supporting the Crown, or the greatest part of 
them, were formerly defrayed by a land revenue, which hath 
from time to time been diminished by the grants of former kings 
and queens of this realm,” it is enacted by the Ist Anne, Statute 
1, cap. 7, secs. 5 and 7, that no grant shidl be made of land for 
more than 31 years, or for 3 lives, and at a reasonable rent ; ” and 
that no other grant ahaHl be made for any estate or term longer 
tlum the life of the monarch, “ and that any grant of either limd 
or revenues contrary to such enactments shall be null and void.” 
The third Civil List Act is Ist George, I, cap. 1, 1st August, 
1714 ; and ^is, too, is utterly silent as to any surrender. G^rge 
L, when he came to England, held property as elector of 
Hanover, but that he kept There is evidence that he re- 
peatedly took from the English Treasury to increase his Han- 
overian property, ^here is not the slkhtest color for 
eny conmtion that he ever surrendered to England the value 
ef one lar^g. The Hanoverian property, although actually 
mui^i augmented by En^^sh moneys, is not now even remotely 
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connected with this country, as it j^assed away in the male line 
on the acceesion of her present Majesty to the English Throne. 
The let George I, cap. 1, is, as in the two previous Civil List 
Statutes, a grant by Parliament on behalf of the nation, and it is 
only a grant for fife. The fourth Civil List Act is dated 11th 
June, 1727, 1st George IL, cap. 1, and here, once more, there is 
an utter absence of any sort of surrender or pretence of sur- 
render ; it is again a mnt for life only. In 1760 we find a change 
in words, although the facts were exactly similar. In the pe- 
amble to the Civil List Act, on the accession of George III., it is 
recited that the King had been graciously pleased to signify his 
consent that such disposition might be made of his interest in 
the hereditary revenues as nught best conduce to the utility and 
satisfaction of the public.” This recital was so much pure in- 
ventive audacity. George III. had no legal interest whatever, 
and the words were of no value. George III. could not have 
inherited from hie grandfather, George II., that which his grand- 
father only held for life, and of which the reversion was not in 
George III., but in the nation. The previous grant was not to 
George II., his heirs and successors ; it was a grant to George 
IL, for life only. The wording of the new recital in the Cra 
list Act of George ILL was vague, but it has served its purpose, 
and has been textually repeated in the three succeeding Civil 
List Statutes. It is the sole foundation for the whole of the 
repeated declarations of a surrender, which is purely imaginary 
and has no real foundation in fact. 

Having now disposed of the surrender myth, I come to the 
bargam or honorable-understanding legend. When was the 
bargain made ? Between whom, and where is it recorded ? In 
1736 George IL knew of no bargain on tiie part of Parliament, 
even to the extent of providing for the Prince of Wales. On 
the 22nd February, 1737, it was proceed to make an anihial 
allowance to Frederick, Prince of Wales, and George U. 
objected, on the ground that the responsibility to provme for 
the Prince of Wales rested with himseu, and! that ** it would be 
highl;fr indecorous to interfere between father and son.” The 
bargm is, like the surrender, a myth ; but it has now grown, 
by dint of repetition, into a firm article of faith on the 
of the occults of both front benches of the House of 
Commons. But if there is no actual bargain, it may still be 
urged, is there not some honorable understanding? I reply 
that arrangements with reigning families cannot* be, and Ought 
not to be, the subject of any understanding. They should oe 
dealt with by specific enactment 

That no such honorable understanding or bargain was khown 
or suspected by her Majesty^s predecessor, Williun IV., is quite 
dear ; for we find William Iv . applying by letter, first to tile 
Duke of Wellington, and, on the mtter’s resignation, to Ikrl 
Grey, asking that a sum ox money might be issued to the Qum 
for an outfit To this Earl Grey replies that he will <*have 
considerable diffioultNif to enOounter from the. Jealousy of the 
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House of Commons.” Now would hare been the time for 
William to plead the bargain or honorable understanding, if 
any such existed ; but, instead of this, the King writes that he 
is perfectly satined with Earl Grey’s letter, and quite sensible 
of the difficulty which may occur.” Even the Tory Duke of 
Wellington had only promised the King that he would en- 
deavor, if possible, to obtain some money to aid at least in 
defraying the cost of the Queen’s outfit.” And at last, one of 
Earl Grey’s Cabinet having positively objected, the proposed 
application was abandoned by the King, in order, as his Majesty 
says, to avoid “ unpleasant discussion ” in the House of Commons. 

Two of the items out of the list of those which originally 
made up the income of the Civil list, which to-day are treated 
as private property of the monarch and of the Prince of Wales 
respectively, are the several incomes of the Duchy of Lancaster 
and of the I)uchy of Cornwall. In the reigns of William IIL 
and of Queen Anne the incomes of each of these Duchies went 
to make up the total Civil List enjoyed by the monarch, and it 
was not until the accession of William IV. that the Duchy of 
Lancaster was claimed as private property. When Lord Holland 
was appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in 1830, it 
is clear that he regarded the Duchy as national property, and 
that this view was at first maintained by the Liberal Government 
of which Earl Grey was the head, although the Cabinet soon 
receded from their patriotic position. I find the King expressing 
in writing^ his considerable alarm and uneasiness,” because it 
appeared to be in the contemplation of Lord Holland, not only 
to a^it of the threatened interference of Parliament in the 
concerns of the Duchy of Lancaster, but even to promote it. So 
far from concurring m any surrender, William IV. strenuously 
protests ‘‘ that any succes^ul attempt to deprive the Sovereign 
of Jiis independent possession will be to lower and degrade him 
into the state and condition of absolute and entire dependence 
as a pensioner of the House of Commons,” and he adds that he 
** cannot indeed conceive upon what plea such a national invasion 
of the private rights and a seizure of the private estate of the 
Sovereign could be justified.” Then, for the first time since the 
Bevolution of 1688, was the Duchy of Lancaster claimed by the 
monarch ‘^as his separate personal and private estate, vested in 
his Majesty by desoedt pom Henry VlL in his body natural, 
and not in his body politic as King.” 

In 1830 the then Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in the 
House of Commons ^at the revenues of the Duchies of Corn- 
wall and of Lancaster were not included, ** because those of 
Cornwall never became the property of the Crown unless when 
there was no heir apparent of the Throne ; and the revenues of 
Lanoaster had been from a very early period subject to peculiar 
legulaMons totally independent of its authority.” On the acoes- 
of her present Majesty^ Mr. D.. Whittle Harvey, M.P., 

} .^IQorrefpoDclenoe of Earl Grey with WiMam IV. ” p. 9« 
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formally claime<( the right of Parliament to inquire into and 
appropriate the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall and the 
Duchy of Lancaster ; but he was opposed by the Government, 
wd, on motion, defeated by 184 votes to 52. 

The amount of the Civil List granted to William IIL was first 
£600,000 per annum, was afterwards increased to £700,000 per 
annum. The Civil List of her present Majesty, omitting, the 
Civil List Pensions, is £385,000. But the £700,000 of William 
in. included the whole charge for the civil expenditure. That is, 
it included every item except for army, navy, and ordnance. The 
annual interest on the National Debt was then less than £200,000. 
The £385,000 to her present Majesty are only part of the expendi- 
ture on behalf of her Majesty. Many items which were included 
in the Civil list in the reign of William III. are now charged on 
the Consolidated Fund ; many other items which were included 
in the Civil List in the same reign are now separately voted in 
the Civil Service Estimates ; some few items which were formerly 
included in the Civil list are now, by careful search, even to be 
discovered in the Army and Navy Estimates. The items which 
are covered by the £885,000 seem, in the Civil List of William III., 
to have been covered by a very much smaller sum. The £700,000 
to William III. included all payments to other members of the 
Royal Family; not one of these is included in her Majesty’s 
Ci^ List. The £700,000 to William III. included all perpetual 
and other pensions, all diplomatic and consular expenditure, all 
salaries of Ministers of State ; not one of these is included in 
her Majesty’s £885,000. 

The actual cost of Royalty is not easy to give accurately. The 
following list does not profess to be complete, but it is the best 
1 can compile from the National Accounts as at present made 
up. Some of the items left blank as to amount could only be 
exactly filled in by persons who are or have been connected with 
the Government. 

Her Majesty the Queen £ 9» d, 

CivUIist 885,000 0 0 

Perpetual pension charged on the Consolidated 
Fund in lieu of prisage and butlerage on wines 
imported into the County and Duchy of Lan- 
caster 808 0 Q 

Ancient Fee voted each year in Civil Service 

Estimates, Class VIL ... 101 0 0 

Net income of the Duchy paid over to her 

Majesty after all deductionB, about 41,000 0 ,0 

(The gross incoma was £78,177 Os. 6d.) 

Repairs of palaces, kitchra gardens, etc., in the 
personal ocenpation of her Majesty— Civil 

. Service Estimates, Class L 15,666 0 0 

(This amount varies every year, and, in 1870, was 
aa high as £80,685.) 
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Repaira of palaces partly oeonpied by Her 

Majesty 6,366 0 0 

(For the year ending Slst March, 1882, these cost 
£8,619.) 

Royal yachts, cost not stated or capable of being 
distinguished, but voted in Navy Estimates... 

(These have been stated at over £100,000 per 
annum, and are given, in the Financial Reform 
Almanack for 1883, at £32,313. A proposal 
has been made this year to spend £55,000 
extra in repairing these Royal yachts.) 

Naval aides*ae*camp to her Majesty 1,460 0 0 

Military aides-de-camp to her Majesty (in ad- 
dition to half-pay) 1,150 0 0 

(These have also allowances in lien of servants 
and table money.) 

Queen’s Plates, to be run for in Scotland— Civil 


Service Estimates, Class IL 218 0 0 

Queen’s Plates, to be run for in Ireland ... 1,562 6 2 

Her Majesty’s charities and bounties in Scotland 

—Civil Service Estimates, Class Vi 1,300 0 0 

Her Majesty’s bounty (Ireland)— Same vote ... 90 0 0 

Her Majesty’s Limner 97 0 0 

Her Majesty’s Uistoriompher 184 0 0 

Her Majesty's Clockmt^er 16 13 4 

Civil Service Estimates, Class IL 


Allowance to Tnmcock and Engineer, Windsor 
Castle— Civil Service Estimates, Class VL ... 201 12 9 

Attendants, Albert Memorial, Windsor Castle... 120 0 0 

Laborers, Turncock, and Ratcatcher at Bucking- 
ham Palace 201 0 0 

In Navy Estimates, e^enses on account of her 
Majesty and Royal Household (1880) ... 1,236 4 10 

(ThiB amount varies yearly; in 1879 it was 
1,464 158. 4d.) 

While it is impossible to state the amount exactly, it is quite 
certain that the amount of cost of her Majesty cannot be less 
than £550,000. (The Financial Reform Almanack states the total 
payments on account ^of her Majesty at £622,133.) The re- 
gilmng of the Albert Memorial raiungs last year cost £500. 
£6,000 is to be paid for restoring Si George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

Nothing is here stated as to any private properly owned by 
ber Majesty» either as bequeathed to her by &e late Prince 
Consort, or by the miser Neild, or as resulting from her own 
economies. 

The Finance Accounts mve £161,000 as the amount of an- 
nuities to members of the Royal Fai^y, via. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Royal, Crown 

Vxkuim of Prussia 8,000 0 0 

<A|^t of £40,000 was made to Her RoyM High* 
ness pn her maniage.) 
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His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince of 

Wales " 40,000 0 0 

(A grant of £28,455 was made on his coming of 
age and marriage.) 

Her Royal Highness the Fnncess of Wales ... 10,000 0 0 

His Royal Highness Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke 

of Edinburgh 25,000 0 0 

(The Navy Estimates contain items not included 
in this sum.) 

Her Royal Highness Helena Augusta Victoria, 

Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein- 

Sunderbourg-Augustenburg 6,000 0 0 

(A grant of £30,000 was made to her Royal High- 
ness on her marriage.) 

Her Royal Highness Louise Caroline Alberta, 

Princess, Marchioness of Lome 6,000 0 0 

(A grant of £30,000 was made to her Royal High- 
ness on her marriage.) 

Prince Christian has salary and perquisites as 
Ranger of Windsor Home Park, and the use 
of Cumberland Lodge, rent-free. 

His Royal Highness Arthur William Patrick 
Albert, Duke of Connaught and Strathearn... 25,000 0 0 
(The Military Estimates include items not covered 
by this sum.) 

His Royal Highness Prince Leopold George 

Duncan Albert, Duke of Albany 15,000 0 0 

(This will in future, be £25,000, and does not 
include items for travelling.) 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge 6,000 0 0 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta, 

Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 6,000 6 0 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge ... 12,000 0 0 
(This, of course, does not include the military 
salaries of his Royal Highness, which are, as 
Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, £4,^0, 
and as Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, 

£2,200. Nor does it include the game-pre- 
serving and other benefits enjoyed by his 
Royal Highness as Ranger of St. James’, 

Green, Hyde, and Richmond ParkSi who for 
his pleasure excludes the public from access 
to a large portion of the last-named puk, en- 
closed for game. The game-keepers arc paid 
for by the public.) 

Her Royal IRghness the Princess Mary, Prin* ; 
cessofTeck ... .1. ... ... ... ^000. 0 0 

Most of the above Royal personages ooowy public bEijldWt 
tot which they, pay no rental to the State. These, boildiligl are 
BWdntained in repair , at the public ooet, and otok eueh liw ^ 
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expenditure ought properly to fig^ as an addition to the 
ItoTeral sums set opposite the respediye names. So the cost of 
seyeral of the so-^ed Royal, but really public, parks is in- 
creased, and the access to these by the ^blic diminished, by 
residences, grounds, and game-preserving enclosures for the 
benefit of some of the above royal pensioners. 

There is this year an item, “Si James's Palace, for repaira to 
the apartments of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, 
for external and internal repairs to Clarence House, and for 
pitnilftr repairs of houses and apartments occupied by members 
of the Royal Family and their respective households, £1,962 
and new hangings at St. James’s Palace are to cost £3,600. Last 
year the charge was £2,532. In previous years it has ranged 
about £1,600, but in 1874 was £3,089. 

When the members of the Royal Family travel, the cost is, at 
least in some instances, borne by the taxpayer. There is each 
year, in Vote 14 of the Navy Estimates, a charge “for convey- 
ance by sea of the Royal household ; entertainment of Royal per- 
sonages." The charges which ought to be expressly and clearly 
stated form, in fact, an additional allowance in each instance. 
For example, the £40,000 to the Prince of Wales do not 
include the sum of £16,216 15s., a perpetual pension paid to bis 
Royal Highness as Duke of Cornwall for “the loss of duty on 
the coinage of tin and in lieu of post groats and white rents." 
This compensation-annuity was settled in 1838 on the scale of 
the supposed clear receipts of the previous ten years, but it is 
not easy to comprehend the fairness of the arrangement, as the 
total net revenue of the Duchy from all sources was only £11,536, 
and £16,216 16s. seems an excessive perpetual compensation for 
the loss of a part only of this £11,536. Nor does the £40,000 
include another small perpetual pension paid by the nation to 
his Royal Highness for the loss of prisage and butlerage on wine 
imported into England through the county of CornwalL The 
amount of th is perpetual pension is paid from moneys invested 
in the and which ought, 1 think, to be in the names of 
trustees ; but I am not at present able to give the exact particu- 
lars. The gross income lor 1882 of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
which is to-day treated as the private property of the Prince of 
Wales, was £94,532. 13ie amount ox actual cash paid over to 
his Royal Highness was £63,870 8s. 8d. In 1868, when the gross 
revenue was only £78,447, the net amount received by the Prince 
of Wales was £58,816. During the reigns of William IlL and 
Queeii AwnA the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall were paid into 
the Exchequer as part of the public revenue. ' Several pensions 
wUch, to the extent of £5,800 per annum, were formerly paid 
out of the income of the Duchy of Cornwall have since been 
transfen^ to the taxpayers, therebv increasing the actual annual 
income of die Prince of Wales by we amount of those pensions. 
The perpetual pension granted in 1674 to John Granville, Earl 
of and on acoount of a moie^ of which the nation still 
pays £1,200 a year to the heirs of Captain Garth, is one of the 
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charges which—if the Duchy of Cornwall is private property- 
ought to-day to be paid oat of the income of the Duchy, and not 
out of the national taxation. When the Prince of Wales attained 
his majority the acciHnulations of the Duchy were £572,075 in 
the Funds, and £29,646 cash in the Bank. The nation also pays 
for the repairs of Marlborough House, the residence of the 
Prince of Wales. These repairs vary each year, and amount in 
«dl to a very oonsiderable sutn. This year the estimate is £2,878 ; 
last year the cost was £2,897 : in 1880, £2,970 ; in 1878, £6,450 ; 
in 1877, £4,100 ; in 1870 it was as high as £7,600. There are, 
of course, to be added the military salaries of his Royal >High- 
nesB. In the Navy Estimates there are ** Entertainment allow- 
ances to Captain of her Majesty^s ship ‘ Bacchante.’ ” In the 
Navy Estimates for 1878-9 I find, as spent in 1877 ; “ Expenses 
incurred in connexion with the visit of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales to India, £4,306 14s. 8d.” : this in Edition to 
the large original grant of £142,000. " Pay of Equerry to Duke 
of Edinburgh Allowance to messes of H.M.S. * Sultan,’ while 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh was in command.” 
The last item occurs in two other years. 
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BY C. BRADLAUGH. 

La multitude qui no *c icdiiit pas & Tunltd cst confusion. L'miitd qiu ifcst pas 
multUudt* eat tyrmiDic.—rAsrAi,, 

La multitude, c’c*t la suciotd: I’tinitd, c*c«t la ▼eritd— c’csl I’ensrmblo des iois de 
justice ct de raison qui doivetit gonvcrncr la locictu.— Guizot. 

Government is a coiitriviinco of human svisdom to provide for Iiuman 
Men have a right Hut tbc^lO vrants should t>e provided lur by this wisdciii.— 
BI'CKUS. 


Ant one reading the parliamcntaiy debates ol‘ 170;^ to 170S, 
and again those immediately preceding the passing ot the 
Eeform Bill in 18B2, will at once perceive how mucli of 
political power has been conceded by the governing classes 
to the governed on a pressure from without, and how 
little concession has been obtained by the people from 
their rulers from a sense of justice, when the demand 
has been unaccompanied by a powerful popular agitation. 
Enlargements of political privileges have been granted not 
cheerfully, but with fear and .murmuring, and after a long 
and angry resistance. In the late debates on the reform 
question in the House of Commons, the working classes 
were, with some justice, upbraided for their apathy, yet 
when formerly active in their own interest they were not 
unfrequently the victims of state prosecutions for treasons 
and misdemeanours. I desire to see renewed political 
activity, believing that the present enormous and wastefu^ 
expenditure of the English Government calls for interference 
on tbe part. of the peciplq, who are the contributors of the 
great bulk of the revenue. Such an interference is only 
usefully practicable when a wide extension of political 
power ias been obtained by the masses, and an alteration 
of the sui&age has rendered the House of Commons some- 
thing nearer an assembly of the people^s rerwresentatives. 
The unenfranchised are at the present time politically at the 
merey of their more favoured brethren, ancl this suftection 
of one class to another is most disastrous in its e^cts oo 
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botH, That men educated as are the English people should 
be controlled without the right to express an effective 
opinion as to the direction of such control, is a wrong 
demanding speedy remedy. 

Believing it to be impossible that the masses can in tlio 
• future rest satisfied for a period of any considerable dura- 
tion without the enactment of some measure of parliamen- 
tary reform, and knowing that the attainment of a suc- 
cessful issue on the part of the people to any reform agitation 
must depend on the justice of the measure agitated for, and on 
the ability of the agitators to enforce their demands by sound 
argument, I deem it my duty to bring specially before the 
working classes, who are most interested in the rencwnl 
of a movement for reform, certain views which appe^fe^ 
me of vital importance to them, and which are promulgffeti 
by a writer who declares that ‘^the problem of constitu- 
tional organism is, in what manner the individuals coi^s- 
ing the entire community are to be classed, so tlijit no 
opinions or interests shall be unheard, or extinguished in 
representation and who quotes with apppyal'^he state- 
ment of Guizot, that the object of repr^ritative govern- 
ment is to examine publicly the great idterests and diverse 
opinions which, w'hile dividing society, seek to overcome 
each other, in the just confidence that out of their debates 
will grow the knowledge and ad<^’tion of those laws and 
nieasures which best conduce ^ the interests of the 
country. This object is only attained by the triumph of a 
true majority, the minority coijiftantly being present and 
heard. If the majority is displ^ed by artifice, the result is 
fiilschooJ. If the minority is feclud^ from the discussion, 
it is an-oppression. In either pase the principle of represeiiv 
tative government is corrupted.” The writer to whom I 
refer is Mr. Thomas Hare, of whom John Stuart MiUf 
the supplement to his treatise on Parliamentary Bdfbruii 
says that ** be has raised the principle of the Bepresenta^ 
lion of Minorities to an importance and dignify u^hicb 
previous thinker had oscribea to it.” ^ 

Holding, as I do, the opinion that every hnniftn 
being unconvicted of crime should have the. means of 
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ejercising, through the electoral suffrage, an influence on 
the management of the public affairs of the state in wliich 
he or she is resident, I have been rejoiced to find in Mr. 
Hare’s book an unfailing reply to one of the most vital 
objections made by those who contend against any consi- 
derable extension of the franchise to the masses. This 
objection was embodied by Mr. Burke in his expression of 
fear of a democratic majority, and is thus stated by Mr. 
Mill, who asks, Why is nearly the whole educated class 
united in uncompromising hostility to a purely democratic 
suffrage ? Not so much because it would make the most 
numerous class, that of manual labourers, the strongest 
power; that many of .the educated classes, would think 
only just- It is because it would make them the sole 
power, because in every constituency the votes of that 
class would swamp and politically annihilate all other 
members of the community taken together.” That is, the 
minority who at present govern by the unjust exclusion of 
the masses from the exercise of the suffrage, claim to per- 
petuate this injustice, and to retain to themselves the 
usurped dominance, because tjiey anticipate, at the hands of 
the people, the same kind of wrong which the masses suffer 
from them— namely, political annihilation. This political 
death (which occurring to any body of citizens is a most 
grievous injury to the state) has terror for the upper 
BJjOOO, notwithstanding which, they appear to deem it tha 
rightful fate of the lower 10,000,000. John Stuart Mill 
says, A person who is excluded from all participation in 
political business is not a citizen He has not the feelings 
of a citizen. To take an active interest in politics is, m 
modern times, the first thing which elevates the mind to 
large interests and^ contemplations; the first step out of 
the narrow bounds of individual and family selfishness, 
the first opening in the contracted round of daily occupa- 
tkms. : The person who m a free country takes no interest 




not to do so, must be too ill informed, too stupid, or too 
selfish, to be interested in them ; and we may rely on it 
that, he. cores as Uttio for anything else which does nos 
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directly concern himself or his personal connections. Who- 
ever is capable of feeling any common interest in his kind, 
or with his country, is interested in politics ; and to be 
interested in them and not wish fol: a voice in them is an im- 
possibility. The possession and the exercise of political, 
and among others of electoral rights, is one of the chief 
instruments both of moral and intellectual training for 
the popular mind ; and all governments must be regarded 
as extremely imperfect until every one who is required to 
obey the laws, has a voice, or the prospect of a voice, in 
their enactment and administration ” At present a frac- 
tion only of the community have a right to vote, the user 
of this right; is far from complete, and a majority of the so- 
called representatives of the people are returned to the 
House of Commons by a minority of that fraction ; so that, 
in fact, the minority of a minority rule the nation. This is 
clearly wrong, and the apology by the governing eJafes 
that theirs is the educated minority is deprived of iDi^ of 
its force on examination. Educated are the govjpiors? 
Not so much in the wants of the poor as in the > pauper 
toiler, not so fully in the needs of labour, as is the factory 
employe; in each phase of the labourer’s existence various 
wrongs need remedy, and it is only in the living through 
these poor men’s miseries that men can be educated to 
their full comprehension. There are many questions in 
the discussion of which the working classes are most ,^t- 
tingly educated to -entitle them to a voice, and on which 
they have need as well as right to be heard by representa- 
tives from their own ranks. The pretence of education on 
the part of the politician is sometimes a tinsel, covering 
the most complete ignorance of the political requiremeiits 
of the nation. An educated minority so misgoverned the un- 
educated majority of France that at last more than Imlf a cen- 
tury of bitter wretchedness and starvation culminated in the 
decapitation of a king and a bloody convulsion of the nation. 
An educated minoritjr in Austria at the present day rule |iy 
force against the will of the Hungarian, Venetian, and 
Gallician peasantry, and revolts and repressions result•^ 

In our own country it has been the educated oUssea who 
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have impeded the education of their poorer brethren by the 
imposition of taxes on knowledge, and a variety of restric- 
tions on the liberty of the press. To use the language of 
Mr. Buckle, “ they could hardly liave done worse if they 
had been the sworn advocates of popular ignorance.’* 
Especially have they hindered the diilusion of political in- 
formation, and the pillory, prison, and transportation were 
the arguments used against the early instructors of the 
masses in their duties as citizens. The right to diftuse 
political knowledge amongst the crowd has been won by 
slow and painful processes, and in defiance of state trials, 
government-favouring judges, and county jails. Ko 
wohder that the masses have rested ignorant so long. 

In England, even now, an educated minority waste in 
extravagant state expenditure million after million, coined 
by the hand labour of the political nonentities, who i)ay 
the taxes, and are deemed sufficiently ediu^ated to obey law’s 
they have no share in making. Amongst the governing 
classes are some who from mean and selfish motives sustain 
a state of things which finds sinecures for younger sons'; 
but there are many even in pure Belgravia who would 
willingly accord to the working man some share in the 
government, but who fear that if the right of suffrage be 
attained by the people, it will be used to destroy politically 
tli^ whole of those in whom political power is at present 
vested. These urge that in every country, city, and 
borough the artizans and labourers outnumber the men of 
property and birth, and they declare their conviction that 
in a House of Commons returned by universal suffrage, 
there would be no justice done to the rights of property. 
If this argument were true to its fullest extent, it would 
only Serve to show that those who have possessed the fullest 
opportunities for developing the national will, have not 
nsed' their opportunities for the good of the nation. It 
cilh, hardly be denied that the governing classes of the 
country have had to a great extent the power of controlling 
the educaa-tioii ef the people, nor can it be contended that 
this jjbwer has been so advantageously used as it might have 
itoi if the real elevation of the massei had been* sbnghl. 
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8o that in effect I reply, that even if the result of conceding' 
to the working classes their political rights were as disas- 
trous to the aristocracy as the most timid contemplate, yet 
even then there is no valid excuse for the withholding such 
political power from the p^eople. Mr. Hare’s proposal, 
which I desire to have discussed by my readers, meets thi» 
objection; aiKl while he does not contend for such an 
extension of the suffrage as 1 should consider just, lie pro- 
poses a scheme under w'hich I conceive it possible to obtain 
the real representation of the people in the English House 
of Commons, Mr. Hare looks upon the Parliament House 
as a place where minomties, heresies, and protests of all 
sorts should be represented and entitled to a hearing ;*and 
in order to attain this he has in a most masterly iiaiiner 
framed a measure which should bo fully examined, by the- 
people ; for so long as the w'orking classes are denied justice, 
and are not admitted to the suffrage in so ample a manner 
as to outnumber the upper class electors, it is to the wwk- 
ing men that Mr. Hare’s bill is peculiarly benelicial ; and I 
trust that even if universal suffrage were obtained to- 
morrow the people would know that a permanent and 
progressive democracy can only sulMst usefully by permit- 
ting its opponents to be heard in the national deliberative 
assembly. Guizot says that “an electoral system which 
in the formation of the deliberative assembly annuls in 
advance the influence and participation of the minorities, 
destroys the representative government, and would be as 
fatal to the majority as i law which in a deliberative 
assembly compelled the minority to remain silent.” 

At present elections are purely local, and the minority 
of electors in a particular borough are not only unrepre- 
sented, but are misrepresented. Of late several modee 
have been suggested for giving an effective voice to a 
minority ; by limiting each elector to fewer votes than the 
number of members to be elected, or allowing him to con- 
centrate all his votes on the same candidate. These ymoua 
adhemes are praiseworthy so far as they ga> but they attain 
the object veiy imperfectly. 

' ^ Aft plans for dividing a merely local representation in 
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unequal ratios, are limited by the small number of members 
which can be, and the still smaller which ought to be, assigned 
to anyone constituency. There are considerable objections 
to the election even of so many as three by every consti- 
tuent body. This, however, •under present arrangements, 
is the smallest number which would admit of any represen - 
-tation of a minority, and in this case the minority must 
amount to at least a third of the whole. All smalltr 
minorities would continue, as at present, to bo disfran- 
chised ; and in a minority o*f a third, the whole mimbep 
must unite in voting for the same candidate. There may, 
therefore, be a minority witliiil the minority who have 
sacrificed their individual preference, and from whosu 
vote nothing can with certainty be concluded but that 
they dislike less the candidate they voted for, than 
they do the rival candidate.”* Mr. Hare would have 
principles represented rather than places, and he would 
not confine the voters to a local candidate, but would 
widen their sphere of choice, and permit the vote to 
be given to any one who was a candidate for election any- 
wheije in the kingdom. That is, supposing there to be in ml 
658 members of parliament, and a total of 1,316,000 electors 
throughout the Kingdom voting at a particular election, ho 
would divide the latter by the former, thus leaving a quotient 
of 6000, and he would allow' any candidate who obtained 2000 
votes throughout the whole kingdom to be returned to 

E kriiament. This would much modify the constitution of the 
ouse, even without any extension of the suffrage. Por 
example, there are the various Trades’ Unions unrepre- 
sent^ in parliament, and although numerically strong, they 
are spread, over a surface, and are so weak in suffrage 
power in any given tom or borough, that there is probably 
no locality where the Trades’ Unions would have the ghost 
of a cbonce to carry a candidate; but given all Great 

^ semUdisiemients might even amount to a majority of the 
for (as Mr. Bare remarks) if fifty persooa agree to corn- 
bine tbelr atrei^tb, who, left to themselves, would have* divided their 
votSs SBMwg tep caadidatei, six of the fifiy may impose their eaodidato 
Oil all the Vest, though perbaps only relaUvely proforred by tbenu 
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Britain, and a hundred votes in one city, and twenty in that 
borough, and ten in this town, and live in that village, anu 
so on, and the quotient may be attained, and the Trades* 
U;iion may pick their best man, and compel parliament to 
receive him. So with the Cb-operative societies, the Odd- 
Fellows, and other large friendly hocieties. All these with 
their wide influences, might gather the necessary number of 
votes from different corners of the realm. This portion of 
Mr. Hare’s scheme provides for the representation of every 
minority of not less than 2()60 electors and the representa- 
tion is more nearly equalised than is otherwise possible. 
Every candidate who is elected can boast that he is the repre- 
sentative of a constituency unanimous in their desire for his 
return, and no voter can complain that he is misrepresented 
by a man he has voted against. Some candidates of ,gi!eat 
popularity will probably get more than the quota 
required, and if all these were counted for him, tlm/.Hduse 
would be deficient of members, as none are to be.witurned 
who do not obtain the quota. To ’obviate this, j|[r. Hare 
proposes that no more than the necessary quotafof votes 
shall be counted to any candidate, and that whoever obtains 
that number shall be declared duly elcctefl,; all surplus 
votes being transferred to some one else. For this purpose 
the elector is to put on his voting paper more than one 
name, so that if the first named have elsewhere the neces- 
sary suffrages, then the vote passes to the second, or in case 
he shall already have sufficient, then to the third, or fourth, 
or fifth, or sixth, or seventh, and so on. Thus while the 
vote would in any case only be counted for one candidate, 
it would be sure to be counted for some candidate, and 
would not be thrown away as many votes are at . pre- 
sent. John Stuart Mill regards it as certain that this 
scheme would, if carried out, prodigiously improve the 
persomel of the national representation. **At present, yvere 
they ever so desirous, a great majority of the most distin- 
guished men in the country have little or no .ohaiieevnf 
being, elected anywhere as members of the Hjous^ of 
C^ommons. "The admirers, and those who woul^ 
supporters, of a person whose claims rest on ackhewMi|6<^ 
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personal merit, are generally dispersed throughout tbo 
country, while there is no place in which his influence 
would not be far outweighed by that of some local grandee, 
or noiabilitS de docker, who neither has, nor deserves to 
have, the smallest influence anywhere else. If a man of 
talents and virtue could count as votes for his return all 
electors in any part of the kingdom, who would like to be 
represented by him, every such person who is well known 
to the public would have a probable chance ; and under 
this encouragement nearly all of them, whose position and 
circumstances were compatible with parliamentary duties, 
might be willing to offer themselvos to the electors. Those 
voters who did not like either of the local candidates, or 
who believed that one whom they did not like was sure to 
prevail against them, would have all the available intellec- 
tual strength of the country from whom to select the 
recipient of their otherwise wasted vote. An assembly 
thrift chosen would contain the elite of the nation.” 

The improvement anticipated would not be confined to 
representatives of minorities, better men wsiuld be chosen 
on either side. “ A member who had already served in 
parliament with .anjr distinction, would under this system 
be almost sure of his re-election. At present the first man 
in the House may be thrown out of parliament precisely 
when most wanted, and may be kept out for several years, 
from no fault of his own, but because a change has taken 
place in the local balance of parties, or because he has voted 
against the prejudices or local interests of some influen- 
tial portion of his constituents.” Instances of this have 
occurred, and will be familiar to the' reader. “ Under Mr. 
Hare’a system, if he jjas not deserved to be thrown out, he 
will be nearly certain tiD obtain votes from other places, 
sufiBlcietit, with his local strength, to make up the quota of 
2000 whatever the number may be) necessary for ^hie 
return to Parliament. Consider next the check whi^ 
Voiitd be given to bribeiy and intimidation in the retitm/of 
mefbb^ h .Parliament. Who by bribery and iutimidation^ 
eopld 'gei together 2000 electors from a hundred different 
patti of the county f Intimidation would have no mms 
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of acting over so large a surface; and bribery requires 
secresy, and an organised machinery, which can only be 
brought into play within narrow local limits. Where would 
then be the advantage of bribing or coercing the 200 or 
300 electors of a small borough? They could not of 
themselves make up the quota, and nobody could know what 
part of the country the remaining 1700 or 1800 suffrages 
might come from* In places so large as to afford tlie 
number of 2000 electors, bribery or intimidation would 
have the same^ chances as at present. But it is not in such 
places that, even now, these malpractices arc successful. 
As regards bribery (Mr. Hare truly remarks), the chief 
cause of it is, that in a closely contested election where 
certain Azotes are indisjjensable, the side which cannot secure 
those particular votes is sure to be defeated. But under Mr. 
Hare s plan no vote would be indispensable. A vote from 
any other part of the country would serve the purpose 
as well : and a candidate might be in a minority at the 
particular place and yet be returned.*’ 

In each election the votes are necessarily given by voting 
papers, bearing the name and address of the speaker, whicn 
are preserved, each quota being kept distinct, and in case of 
a vacancy occurring by death, or otherwise, the returning 
officer in direction from the voter is to send a circular 
letter to each of the electors forming the constituency of 
the member who had filled the vacant seat with a list of the 
new candidates, and the candidate obtaining the largest 
number of suffrages out of mich constituency will be re- 
turned as duly elected to the vacant seat. 

In the event of a member accepting office under ^vern- 
ment, a circular letter is* to be sent to the constituency 
represented by that member, informing them thereof, and 
unless in rejply at least one fourth express their disfent, the 
representative who has so accepted office under gorernitient 
WUl not vacate his seat. 

, While Mr. Hare’s plan does not propose to equalise the 
Sectoral districts iii any of the modes he^tofore s.ugj^ted, 
i^of ^urse fulfils the whole abject ,o^ those who deem this 
equalisation ; and, unlike all other schemes, is ^f^adjdftihgi 
the quota being declared at each election as befoi:e statbd. 
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There are other points as to the ballot, the suffrage, 
disqualification of members, &c., upon which ijome differences 
of opinion may be expected. Mr. Hare objects to the ballot, 
and in another pamphlet this shall be fully discussed. The 
subject is of too much interest to dismiss here in a few lines 
only. Mr. Hare evidently hopes that undue influence will 
be so guarded against and checked by the heightened stand- 
ard of electoral morals induced in the working out of the 
scheme of personal representation of which he is the author, 
that he provides for open voting by voting papers, signed 
by the elector, and these are to be delivered by the voter 
personally at the polling booth, save under special circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Hare’s views on the suffrage are tlmt the qualifica- 
tion should be accessible to every man when he acquires a 
home and settles to an occupation in life. He says ^vith 
reference to woman, that given the same qualification as 
the man, there is no sound reason for excluding her from 
the parliamentary franchise. He would not disqualify 
judicial officers, clergymen, or officials from becoming repre- 
sentatives. Numerous readers will doubtless agree in think- 
ing that too many probable causes of mischief abound in the 
adoption of this item. The Judge on the Bench who may 
have to try a political prisoner should be kept as free as 
possible from party bias. The system of government in 
England will most certainly have to undergo a thorough 
purification before civil service appointments can cease to 
be regarded as possible wages for ministerial support. He 
condemns the payment of members, but would limit each 
candidate’s election expenses to ^50. This sum would 
be a sort of guarantee against crowding the lists with 
eham candidates. ' * * 

All the present machinery of elections would be thrown 
out of gear by the successful introduction of Mr. Haife*8 
vieWs'. , We should ho longer have the inhabitants of each 
plifee dirided into parties seeking to return theif! candidate 
the desire of the political opnonent. Instead of tlie 
being, now, a contest for power in which some 
th^r i^preisentative elected, and some vote and see all 
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their labours fruitless, and their political effort entirely 
wasted, we should have the election an endeavour to select 
the ablest representative, each voter Iciiowing that if lie had 
anywhere in the country a quota of synipathising electors, 
he was sure of being represented in Parliament by the man 
of his choice. At present our electoral system divides the 
voters into adverse parties arrayed under formal names, and 
prevents the expression of the true and individual opinions 
of the members of either party. It lowers the force of 
Jthought and conscience, reduces the most valuable electoral 
elements to inaction, and converts the better motives of 
those who act into an effort for success, and a mere calcula- 
tion of the means of accomplishing it.” Mr Hare’s plan would 
enable the individual expression of opinion to become a 
reality, not a sham ; it would develop a morq self-reliant 
tone ill those electors who at present are crushed out of 
vigour by the consciousness of their numerical helplessness. 
It would enable them to enter the House of Commons 
gathering their votes from east, west, noi’th, and south, who 
under the present system could never get a majority in any 
one place, and who yet perhaps are better entitled to rank 
themselves as representative men in the country than are 
half the elected members of the Commons House of Par- 
Uament. 

Those people who have not yet the suffn^e right shoilld 
submit Mr. Hare’s views to careful investigation, in order 
to ascertain whether the bill lie proposes would, if enacted, 
result, as I firmly believe it would, in increasing their oplpor- 
tunities of acquiring the franchise, by placing in Parliament 
various men having knowledge of and trusted by the people, 
to whom parliamentary action is at present impossible. 
Those who hold the reins of government entirely in their 
own grasp should seriously consider whether it would npt fee 
far wiser to carry such a measure now they have the ability, 
and while there is no hostile popular pressure, thai^ to wait 
until a stormy reformation has swept them from powhr, 
and a manhood suffrj^, conceded to the agitated mksses 
prevent a continuance of riot arid revolt, bas politickUy 
annihilated the classes who have hitherto usurped & 
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entire government of tjie state. The governing minority 
might in a time of political repose, such as the present, 
gracefully enact Mr. Hare’s measure on the ground 
that it was just and beneficial to the people; although, 
notwithstanding that it will be equally just in the next 
generation, its' future benefits will be special to tlieinselves. 
It would, however, be difficult for the minority of high 
birth and great estates to obtain the enactment for them- 
selves from an irritated and overwhelming majority of a 
measure which, when themselves powerful, they had 
refused. 

It is desirable that both sides should regard the question 
of the political enfranchisement of the people as of equal 
interest and common benefit. To adopt a phrase of Burhe's, 
politics ought to' be adjusted to human nature, and the 
proper business of tho government ought to be to ascertain 
the general wish and requirements of the nation, legislating 
in accordance therewith. In one of his speeches the elo- 
quent calumniator of the ]^>ench Bevolution said, The 
people will have it so, and it is not for their representatives 
to say nay;” yet either of the members now sitting for 
Manchester may hear that the non-electors, inhabitants of 
that city, have assembled to -the number of 40,000 in front 
of the Irifirmary, declaring in favour of some measure, and 
he <may, under present circumstances, altogether disregard 
their united voice, because politically they are dumb. Each 
individual of the 40,000 may be a tax-paying, law-observing 
machine, but he is destitute of any rights as a citizen : he 
' has no vote, no voice in the government of his country. 
The Imperial Parliament is elected without his sanction, 
he contributes no choice, has no part in its selection; ail 
his duty is to obey it? edicts, his privilege to pay and pine. 

That a great political struggle is impending, must be evi- 
dent to every student of history. In every nation of the 
world, each period of assault by the governed on their 
governors for the obtainment of some share in the right Ijo 
ms^agQ the business of the nation, has been preceded by a 
expression of heretical views. This is natural, for 
what IS the latter but the manifestation of an education incon- 
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fiistont wth political slavery? While the masses are ignoraufe 
they believe everything and remain without the suffrage, but 
as they are gradually educated to confute the delusions of 
their ancient teachers, the superstitionists who frightened 
their children with bogey, so they are also educated enough 
to dispute the dictum of the great landed aristocracy who 
treat the nation as in its babyhood, and declare it incapable 
of self-government. At the present moment the nation, by 
its wide and fast increasing out- uttered heresy, manifests a 
rapid extension of education, and I therefore do not believe 
that it will wait for a very long time before its attention is 
turned to the achievement of some such result as the real re- 
presentation of the p(’ople in Parliament. 

No conclusion can be fitter for this brief pamphlet than 
the renewed recommendation to our readers to obtain for 
themselves Mr. Harems volume, of which Mr. Mill says that 
— “ it deserves a high rank among manuals of political 
thought,” and that the system it embodies will be recog- 
nised as alone just iii principle, as one of the greatest of all 
practical improvements, and as the most efficient safeguard 
of further parliamentary reform.” 
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JOHN CHURCHILL, 

DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

THE ‘mob,’ the ‘scum,’ AND THE ‘DEEQS.’ 


Recently, in the House of Commons, Lord Randolph 
Churchill deemed it within his Parliamentary duty to 
describe as “the mob” the whole of the electors who haye 
polled for me, and the whole of the people throughout the 
kingdom who claim that my huvful right as a duly-elected 
burgess to speak, sit, and vote in Parliament should be no 
longer hindered by mere brute force; and, in 1883, the same 
“noblQ lord” thought it consistent with his position as a 
.member returned to Parliament to describe those who 
returned me to the same House as “ the scum and dregs of 
the nation.” I— as undoubtedly one of the mob — am 
induoed to pen this brochure, partly historical, partly 
speculative, as an endeavor to ascertain whether — at least 
in source if not in stream, at least in root if not in branch 
•-I may not find that the ChiirchiUs are more deserving to 
be described as the scum and dregs of the nation than any 
of those so grossly assailed by the speaker, whom the 
courtesy of Parliament describes as “ the noble lord, the 
metnber for Woodstod?.”* 

I was originally led to the special duty of the history 
of the Churchills by the following item in the Annual 
Finance Accounts of the Kingdom, amongst the list oi 
pensions charged in perpetuity upon the Consolidated 
Fund ; — “ To whom the title of the Duke of Marlborough 
shall descend, S and 6 Viet., caps. 3 and 4, and 20 Viet., cap. 59, 
£4,000.” This is one of the class of pensions usually 
defended by the habitually uninformed, on the ground of 
the alleged great military services and high personal merits 
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of tlie original grantee. And it is true that there are some 
from whom we should expect more ctireful judgment who 
to-day award unmeasured praise to the memory of John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. Mr. Samuel Waddj', 
Ci,C., M.P., lecturing recently at Eotherham to the Wes- 
leyan body, was most lavish in his encomiums. To him 
Marlborough was a “man of sincere piety,” one who “was 
earnestly attached to the Protestant Church.” Tlie eminent 
Queen’s Counsel praised the “ stern virtue ” of the gi’eat 
general, and specially lauded the “pure and consistent 
piety Marlborough exhibited to his army.” Mr. Waddy 
was indignant that anyone should whisper an impeachment 
of his hero’s character, and declaring that the alleged sins 
of Marlborough “only rest on the tittle-tattle of his 
enemies,” proudly affirmed that John Churchill “ was the 
greatest man and truest patriot of his times.” Nor in this 
wild praise does Mr. Waddy stand alone. It has been 
the fashion to thickly gild when touching Marlborough’s 
career — 1 propose to test the escutcheon with aqtta fartu, 
John Churchill, first Duke of Marlborough, was bom on 
the 24th June, 1650, two days before the day on which 
“Oliver Cromwell, Esq.,” was made “Captain-General 
and Oommandor-in-Chief of all the forces raised, or to be 
raised, by authority of Parliament, within the Common- 
wealth of England.” His father, Sir Winston Churchill, 
was a Koyalist, and his estate was sequestered by the 
Parliament. After the Eostoration the impoverished 
cavalier came to the Court of Charles II., hoping for some 
favors in remembrance of his losses. Sir AVinstoii 
Churchill brought, two children with him to St. James’s-— 
the elder, a girl, Arabella, was appointed maid of honor 
to the Duchess of York, and became the mistress of James, 
Duke of York, afterwards James II., to whom «}he boro 
several childi'en. By the sister’s favor the younger brother, 
John Churchill, was nominated page to hisEoyal Highness 
of York, and in 1666 obtained also an ensigney. At 
Court John Churchill gained favor with the Duchess of 
Cleveland, one of the many mistresses of Charles II., and 
to avoid being surprised by the King in the lady’s bed- 
room, John Churchill, who never lacked physical daring, at 
some considerable risk jumped from the window as the 
King was tiying to enter somewhat suddenly at the door. 
In recognition of thip incident, which perhaps even. 
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Waddy would hardly call an example of stern virtue, 
“Mistress Palmer” gave her youthful lover £4,500 (or 
£5,000). This cash, obtained by the lady from the King, 
and by the King from tho nation, was greedily accepted. 

Outside this sum of money, John Churchill owed all his 
pecuniary fortune, as well us his advancement, to the 
influence of his sister with tho Dube of York. Ho was 
rapi^Uy gazetted Lieutenant-Colonel in the army, and ap- 
pointed Gentleman of the Bedchamber and Master of the 
Kobes to James. The public then were unaware of any 
r(‘al claim wliicdi f Churchill had to his promotion, and one 
of the lampoons of the day says : — 

“ Let’s cut our meat with spoons, 

The sense is as good, 

As that Churchill should 
Be put to command the dragoons.” 

Bishop Burnet, whose references to Churchill are always 
'Couched in friendly spirit, says : “He had no fortune to set 
up on ; this put liim on all the methods of acquiring one. 
And that went so far into him that ho did not shake it off 
when he was in a much higher elevation.” 

In 1678 John Churchill married Sarah Jennings, lady- 
in-waiting to the Princess Anne, one whose great ^ability 
and devotion to her husband served to give Churchill an 
enormous influence, especially after the revolution of 1688. 
“This intriguing person,” says Lord Dartmouth, “was 
introduced to Queen Anne by Mrs. Cornwallis, a papist, 
and finding that if her introductress could be removed she 
should herself become prime favorite, she obtained her 
removal by the aid of Bishop Compton, who suggested 
at the Council that it was dangerous for a papist 
to be so intimate with the princess.” Colonel Churchill 
accompanied James, ljuko of York, when the latter 
was governing in Scotland, and in 1682 the ship 
which carried James was wrecked near the mouth of the 
Humber with great loss of life. James was unfortunately 
saved, and finding that Churchill was in tho water, had 
him taken into his own boat at some personal dan^r. In 
1682 James induced Charles 11. to create Colonel Qiurchill 
a peer by the title of Baron Eymouth of Scotland. In 
1685, when James 11. succeeded to the throne of England, 
he created Ha favorite Baron Churchill of Sundridge, in 
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the county of Hertford. Lord Churchill, who had sworn 
allegianco to James, and who owed to him all his success 
in life, if not indeed his very life, now joined secretly with 
those who were endeavoring to overthrow James II. in 
favor of William of Orange. Lord Cliurchiirs sincere 
piety and stern virtue” did not allow him to do this 
openly. Until the very last he deceived Janies, and pre- 
tended to be faithful to him. When William of Orange 
landed and many desei^tions among thi) officers took place, 
Churchill renewed his protestations of fidelity to the King. 
On the desertion of Lord Cornbury, the panic-stricken 
James assembled his remaining chief officers, and in a 
pathetic speech gave them leave to surrender their com- 
missions and go whither they pleasinl.” John, Lord 
Churchill, drawing his sword, vowed that he at any rate 
would never desert the King to whom he had sworn alle- 
giance, the benefactor to whom he owed so much; and with 
an oatJi declared that ho would serve James to the very 
last drop of his blood. Yet tliis Churchill of “pure and 
sincere piety ” actually deserted that very night, leaving 
his post on guard. No wonder that Macaulay describes 
this desertion as an act of “ treason thoroughly furnished 
with all that makes such infamy exipxisite,” for on the very 
morning of the day on which he so solemnly renewed his- 
allegiance, in answer to the touching ai)peal of his King, 
Churchill had actually written to ^ the Prince of Orange 
with reference to his intended desertion. A few days 
befpre. Lord Churchill had attended a meeting at Mr. 
Hatton Compton’s lodgings in Albemarle Street, when it 
was not only agreed that King James should be secured 
and delivered up to the Prince of Orange, but that 
Churchill should pistol or stab the King if the latter re- 
sisted the attempt to carry him off. 

While admitting that Churchill was “ severely censured, 
as guilty of in^^itude and treachery to a very kind and 
liberal master,” Burnet apologises for Churchill that “he 
never discovered any of the king’s secrets,” and “that he 
was in no contrivance to ruin or betray him.” Bishop Burnet, 
however, had not then in his hands the evidence since given 
to the world by the publication of the Stuart papers. James 
who on the day of Churchill’s desertion was attacked 
wi& a violent bleeffing of the nose, afterwards stated that 
he considered this bleeding a great providence, for if it . 
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liad not occurred, on the day he intended (to have loft) to 
review the troops at Westminster, he believed on good 
reasons that Lord Chui'chill intended to deliver him up to 
the Prince of Orange.” This declaration of James has 
been corroborated l)y many statements in the documents 
since discovered. • 

AVTien Churoliill deserted from James in the night he 
left behind him a long hypocritical letter, of whiesh he 
carefully preserved a (K)py, and which must have been all 
ready written before liis renewed pledge of devotion to 
James. In this letter Churchill declares that his pro- 
ceeding “to desert your Majesty at a time when your 
affairs seem to challenge the strictest obedience from all 
your subjects, much more from one who lies under the 
greatest possible obligations to your Majesty, could proceed 
liom nothing but the inviolable dictates of my conscience 
and a necessary concern for my religion.” Marshal Schom- 
herg, who was a staunch soldier of William of Orange, was 
in no degree misled by Churchill’s pretence of piety, (ind 
bluntly told him “ that he was the first lieutenant-general 
he had ever heard of that had deserted his colors.” “ An 
English geutlenuin of good family,” writes Macaulay, 
“ attaches himself to a prince who has st'duced his sister, 
and accepts rank and wealth as the x)rico of her shame and 
his own. Ho then repays by ingratitude the benefits which 
he has purchased by ignominy, betrays his patron in a 
manner which the best cause cannot oxcuso, and commits 
an act, not only of private treachery, hut of distinct military 
desertion. To his conduct at the crisis of the f ato of J umes 
no service in modern times has, as far as we remember, 
furnished any parallel.” “In our ago and country no 
talents, no services, no party attachments, could hep any 
man up under such mountains of infamy.” The Prince of 
Orange accurately judged Churchill’s meanness, for he told 
the Prince de Vaudemont that Churchill “was a vile man, 
and he hated liim, for though he could profit of treasons, 
he could not boar the traitor.” Lord Churchill, however, 
was at first a valuable ally to William, for in addition to 
persuading personally the Duke of Grafton, the King’s 
nephew, and Prince George of Denmark, the King’s son- 
in-law, to desert James, the influence of Lady Chui'chill 
was all-powerful with the Princess Anne, the daughter of 
James IL, who was persuaded not only to abandon her 
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father, but to waive her right of succession in case of Mary 
dying before William. Burjiet tells us that when the news 
of the desertion of Lord Churchill, followed at his instiga- 
tion by that of Prince George, reached London, “the 
Princess was so stiiick with the apprehension of the King’s 
displeasure, and of the iU effects that it might have, that she 
said to the Lady Churchill that she could not bear the 
thoughts of it, and would leap out of windowrathorthan ven- 
ture on it. The Bishoj) of London was then lodged very 
secretly in Suffolk Street. So the Lady Churchill, who knew 
where he was, went to him, and concerted with him the 
method of the princess’s witlidrawing from the Court. The 
princess went sooner to bed than ordinai*y, and about mid- 
night she went down a bath-stairs from her closet, attended 
only by the Lady Churchill, in such haste that they carried 
nothing with them.” The Duchess of Marlborough adds 
that “she did not think herself safe tiU she saw that she 
was surrounded by the Prince of Orange’s friends.” On 
James II. returning to London, “ finding his daughter had 
also fled, ho ))urst into tears, emphatictilly saying : ‘ God 
help me, iny own cliildi‘cn have forsaken mo.' ” On the 
14tn February, 1689, John Churchill, despite that James 
was stiU alive, swore allegiance to William III., and on the 
9th April was created Earl of Marlborough, and soon 
after entrusted wiili high military command. It is un- 
doubted that ho had great ability and 2)hy8ical courage as 
a soldier. Unfortunately ho lacked the commonest ..in- 
gredient of honesty or loyalty. Perjured towards James 11. 
when he had gained all from liim ho could hope, he speedily 
began to perjure himself towards William III., perhaps 
because ho did not gain all that he expected. We find 
him within brief space sending messages to James, in exilo 
at St. Germains, to acquaint the ox-king “ with his sincere 
repentance,” and with intimations of readiness to betray 
William, and thus perjure himself once more. James, 
made suspicious by the former baseness, required some 
material evidence to corroborate Marlborough’s new jjro- 
fessions, and we learn how, “ without the slightest hesita- 
tion,” Churchill gave Col. Sackvillo and Mr. Lloyd, two 
agents of James, “an account of all the forces, preparations 
and designs both in England, Scotland, and Ireland,” how 
he “ gave likewise an account of the fleet, and in fine of 
whatever was intended either by land or by sea ;” how 
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lie professed to bring over the English troops that were 
in Flanders if tlm King (James) recpiired it.” Through 
yackvillo, says Mr. Gr. AVingrove Cooko, Marlborough con- 
veyed to Janu'S “tlio strongest assurance of contrition, and 
the most abjt^ct prayers for mercy. His crimes, he said, 
appeared so hoiTid to him that he was )’(nidy to redeem his 
apostacy with tlu' hazard of his utter ruin; the thoughts of 
tlicm kept ]jim in continual anguish, and ho could neither 
eat nor sleep from the torment caused by his reflexions,” 
All that this man of “stern virtm*,” who was so “earnestly 
jittached to the Prot(‘stant dhurch,” wanted for bi‘tra}ing 
Protestant William to Popish Jamc's was money. Janies 
II., therefore, did recpiirti that some troops should b(i 
brought over as an earnest that the now treason was at 
least real. On this Marlborough actually wrote tf) James 
“ that it Avould ruin all to make the troops come over by 
parcels, that his business was to gain an absolute power 
over them, and then do all the business at once.” (3n the 
13th December, 1693, Marlborough wrote to James as to 
invading hhigland, “not to venture with less than 25,000 
men, and anns for 7,000 more.” All this timiJ Marl- 
borough w'as the commissioned general of William, taking 
his pay, AVilliam’s sworn privy councillor, and betraying 
his secrets. iVnd it is this Earl of Marlborough whom 
Mr. Waddy declares was “the truest patriot of his times.” 
H. T. Buckle’s summing-up to this point of Marlborough’s 
cajjeer may well bo given in answ'er to Mr. Waddy: “ Of 
politics he had no other idea but to gain the favor of the 
sovereign by flattering his mistress, to desert the brother 
of that sovereign at* his utmost need, and afterwards, by 
a double treachery, turned against his next benefactor, and 
engaged in a criminal correspondence with the vciy man 
whom a few years before he had so infamously abandoned.” 
It is possible that Lord KandolphChurchiU thinks that all 
high State officials must be like his eminent ancestor, and 
that it is for such reason he is so ready to suggest that 
modem judges will decide corruptly. At one time during 
the negotiations of Marlborough with James, WiUiamlll. 
seems to have had some suspicion of the treachery, for, 
in 1692, when Marlborough was in waiting at court as 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, he was suddenly dismissed 
with the message “ that the king had no further occasion 
for his services, ” and almost immediately after Marlborough 
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was arrested, and sent to the Tower on a charge of high 
treason. Burnet says: “It seems some letter was inter- 
cepted which gave rise to suspicion.” Marlborough was, 
however, able to hold his own, for Princess Anne stood by 
the Countess of Marlborough, and although Queen Mary, 
in February, 1692, wrote insisting that the Princess should 
break with the Marlborough s under pain of the royal 
displeasure, Anne replied, first remonstrating, and on the 
(iuoen insisting, closed tho correspondence with a positive 
refusal. ]\rr. &. Wingrovo Cooke tells us that the com- 
pounding Jacobite party “was headed by tho Princess 
Anno and her husband, Prince George of Denmark. These 
two weakminded persons were entirely under the control 
of the Earl and Countess of Marlborough ; ” and ho adds : 
“ Under tlie guidance of Marlborough, the I*rincess wrote 
a penitential letter to her father acknowledging tho guilt 
of her past (iondmit, and expressing an earnest desire to 
deserve and receive his pardon.” King Janies II. in tho 
remarks in his diary, on tho receipt of this letter observes 
that: “The correspondence with Churchill was kept up, 
though his pretensions were liable to suspicion from his 
former conduct, his professions had tho appearance of sin- 
cerity ; there was some cause to believe him, as both ho 
and his mistress, the Princess of Denmark, were out of 
favor with tho Prince of Orange.” The evidence which is 
to-day accessible to Ihe whole world was not then forth- 
coming, and after a short detention Maidborough was re- 
leased, and restored to his former command. Then came 
an act of transcendant baseness, only imaginable of a 
Churchill — the betrayal to certain dftath by an English 
general of troops belonging to tho very army in which he 
held such high command. William III., being at war 
with France, desired to destroy Brest and the French ship- 
ping there sheltered, and for this purpose fitted out a 
secret expedition to despatch against the port. Marl- 
borough learned the details and betrayed the secret. In 
this he was probably prompted by a variety of motives ; 
the desire to serve the inter^ of James 11. with the 
Catholic King, Louis XIV. ; Jpae obtainment of a large 
pecuniaiy reward from the King of France ; the cowardly 
wish to ruin the military career of his rival in arms, Gene- 
ral Talmash, to whom the command of the secret expe- 
dition was entrusted ; and possibly the hope to revenge 
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on William III. some of the slights which Churchill had 
recently suffered from that clear-sighted King. It is on 
no “ tittle-tattle ” that this horrible crime is alleged against 
Marlborough ; the evidence of his criminality comes from 
his own hand ; it is clear and ovorwlielming. The Karl of 
Marlborough wrote on tlie 4th May, 1694, tb King James 
II., then at St. Germains: “It came to my knowledge, 
what I now send you, that the b^mb vessels and the twelve 
regiments which are now ciicam])ed at I^ortsmouth to- 
gether with two murine regiments are to be commanded 
by Talmasli, and designed to bum the harbor of Brest and 
to destroy the men-of-war there. This would be a great 
advantage to Kngland, but no consideration can, or ever 
shall, hinder me from.letting you know what 1 think* may 
be for your service, so that you may make what use you 
please of this intelligence.” The use made of the intelli- 
gence by James II. was to at once send it by express to 
Louis XIV., who sent money to tlio Earl of Marlborough 
for his timely warning, and at the same time secretly roin- 
^ forced Brest and strengthem‘d the entrenchments, so that 
when 900 men were landed by the English on June 8th 
they found an overwhelming force of French prepared to 
receive them, and in the end the English attacking division 
was forced to fly, having suffered great slaughter. 

It was possibly the fact that the memory of this traitor 
Marlborough is kept alive by a perpetual pension, which 
made the late Earl liusseU say, w'hilst he was yot a member 
of the House of Commons : “ There were names on the 
pension list Tchich ought to make those who bore them 
blush, and w’hich had raised to the utmost the indignation 
of the people.” And it was with this item qf history open 
to his study that Mr. Waddy marked as a prominent fea- 
ture “the pure and consistent piety which Marlborough 
exhibited to his army#” Once more let Macaula}- speak : 

“ Lest his admirers should be able to say that at the time of 
the revolution he had betrayed the King for any other less 
than selfish motives, he proceeded to betray his country.” 
“ Bight hundred British .joldiers lost their lives by the 
abandoned villainy of a BiS^h general.” Hallam writes : 

“ We find in the whole of this great man’s life nothing but 
ambition and rapacity in his motives, nothing but treachery 
and intrigue in his means., He betrayed and abandoned 
James because he coxdd not rise in his favor without a 
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sacrifice he did not care to make : he abandoned William 
and betrayed England because some obstacles stood yet in 
the way of his ambition;’’ and after referring to the 
betrayal of the Brest expedition : “In sliort, his whole life 
was such a pictui’o of meanness and treachery that one 
must rate military service very high indeed to preserve any 
esteem for his memory.” 

When, in 1702, Queen Anno succeeded to the throne, the 
fortune of J olm (Jhurchill soon roacliod its highest pitch. 
He was quickly created Duke of Marlborough, and besides 
a pension of £5,000 a year received in annual salaries 
£54,825, whilst the Duchess Jiad posts with £9,500 per 
annum. In addition to tliese the manor of Woodstock was 
granted, and nearly a (|uart(T of a million sterling devoted 
for the building of Blenheim. Beyond all tliis John 
Churchill had the principality of Mihlenluiim and its rich 
income, and a shai’o of the huge spoils of the elector of 
Bavaria. But great wealth (jould not keep Churchill 
honest, nor could overheaped honors from his sovereign 
secure his loyalty to her. was by nature a traitor. 
While Comniandor-in-Cliiof ho cheated his country and 
defrauded the men under his command. lie broke his 
oath of allegiance to the Queen by corresponding with 
the Duke of Berwick and the Queen of Jamc^s II. with tho 
view of dethroning Anne, or at any rate of preventing the 
Protestiuit succession. Lord Mahon in scathing language 
denounces the conduct of tho Duke of Marlborough and 
his friends who, during Anne’s reign, “secretly kept up a 
treasonable corruspondencu with seals of office in their 
hands and professions of loyalty on their lips.” Some 
suspicion of his treasons reaching Queen Anno, she, about 
the end of 1709 of beginning of 1710, sent for the famous 
Lord Somers, and bogged his impartial opinion of* the 
Duke of Marlborough. Lord Somers answered that 
Churchill “was tho worst man that God Almighty had ever 
made ; that his ambition was boundless, and his avarice 
insatiable ; and that ho had neither honor nor conscience 
to restrain him from any wicked, attempt even against her 
person as well as against tho ciPiintry.” While the pension 
now paid is said to have been granted- to tho first Duke of 
Marlborough for his militaiy services against the French, 
it is now known that “Moimieur de Torcy acquainted 
liord Qjrford that after the Duke of Marlborough had 
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hindered the peace of 1706, he had treated with the French 
Court to make them one, and was to have 2,000,000 
crowns for it.” That Marlboroug^h was an able war 
captain and physically brav(* is certain, and he led his men 
much in the same spirit as the unscrupulous chief of one 
of those free companies in the Middle Ag(‘s, who thought 
it no shauKi to sell liis valor to the highest purchaser. 
Although almost illimitable authority was confided to him 
by Queen Anne, notliing could kt'ep him decently honest. 
At last the Duke of Marlborough’s commission as general 
was revoked by the Lords in (kiuiKal, just as he was pre- 
paring to assemble 2,000 or 6,000 soldiers in order to seize 
St. James’ Palace and d(‘throno the Queen. This allegation 
Mr. AVaddy might challenge as resting upon “ tittle-tattle,” 
but it will scarcely be easy to so describe the evidence on 
oath which shows that out of the bread-money for his 
troops in the Low Oountides the Duke of Marlborougli 
fraudulently received the following sums : — 

1707 66,600 guilders. 

1708 62,62.) „ 

1709 69,578 „ 

1710 66,810 ,. 

' 1711 21,000 „ 

all these sums being sworirto as pjiid to Marlborough by 
Sir Solomon de Medina, besides equally largo sums in the 
years 1702, 1706, 1704, 170.), and 1706, received from 
Antonio Alvarez Machado, th(! previous bread-contractor. 
Above all this, th(^ Commissioners appointed to enquire 
into the expenditure of moneys receivt^l by tlu> Duke of 
Marlborough for the army in his capacity as Cominander- 
in-Chiof reported that ^^282,666 9s. 7d. remained un- 
accounted for out of the moneys so recjoived by Marl- 
borough, for the purposes of tlu^ English army, and that 
£177,695 17s. Od, also remained unaccounted for out of 
the moneys received by Marlborough for the foreign 
forces. None of these items could be denied by the 
Duke of Marlborough, but he pretended as e.xcuse that 
he had spent all those moneys in secret service, to which 
the Oonmiissioners answered that there was a sum of 
£10,000 per annum specially allotted to secret sertuce, 
but that even the disbursofiiont of this should pass through 
the Paymaster— the General’s’ warrant and the Secretary’s 
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receipts being the Paymaster’s vouchers. The Com- 
missioners add there were no such vouchers for any part 
of the foregoing sums, and the House of Commons for- 
mally resolved : (1) “ That tho taking the several sums of 
money annually by the Duke of Marlborough from the 
contractors for furnishing the bread and bread-waggons 
for the army in the Low Countries was unwarrantable and 
illegal;” and (2) “ That tho before-mentioned two sums of 
£282,366 9s. 7d. and £177,695 17s. deducted from tho 
troops in her Majesty’s pay, are public moneys, and ought 
to be accounted for.” Marlborough did not surrender or 
account for one farthing, and it was only the personal 
intercession of Prince Eugene with Queen Anne which 
saved Marlborough from further pimishmcnt; but even 
Prince Eugene, when walking in Hyde Park, had to hear 
the people cry “Stop thief!” as Marlborough passed. Marl- 
borough, perhaps, could afford to disregard the voice of “the 
mob,” though he was not audacious enough to apostrophise 
them as scum ” and “ dregs.” Eeally, Marlborough was 
saved from condign punishment by the fact that Hano- 
verians and Stuarts both looked to him to aid them 
in the event of the death of Anne, whose health was 
failing, for he played fast and loose with each. Burnet, 
in his desire to make the best of tlio Duke’s career, says : 
“Upon the ?arl of Godolphin’s death, the Duke of 
Marlborough resolved to go and live beyond the sea ; he 
executed it in the end of November, and his duchess 
followed him in the beginning of February. This was 
variously censured : some protended it was the giving, up 
and abandoning the concerns of his country, and they 
represented it as the effect of fear, with too anxious a care 
to secure himself ; others were glad he was safe out of ill 
hands, whereby if wo should fall into the convulsions of a 
civil war,, he would bo able to assist the Elector 6f 
Hanover, as being so entirely beloved and confided in by 
all our military men : whereas, if he had stayed in 
England, it was not to be doubted but, upon the least 
shadow of suspicion, he would have been immediately 
secured ; whereas now he would be at liberty, being be- 
yond sea, to act as there might be occasion for it.” The 
real truth was, Marlborough knew his own guilt, he knew 
thp evidenpe which might probtfbly be produced, and he 
preferred keeping out of dAnger of trial. Ho treated 
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at tlie same time with the Brimswicks and with the family 
of the Pretender, so that, whichever succeeded, he might be 
safe. “To the last,” writes Lord Mahon, “Marlborough 
persevered in these deplorable intrigues. To the last he 
professed unbounded devotion to the courts, both of Han- 
over and St. Germains. Thus, for example, in April, 1713, 
he writes to the Elector : ‘ I entreat you to be persuaded 
that I shall always be ready to hazard my fortune and my 
life for your service.’ In October of the same year we find 
him solemnly protesting to a Jacobite agent, that ho had 
rather have his hands cut off than do anything prejudicial 
to King James’s cause.” 

This John ChurchiU, Duke of Marlborough, died in 1722, 
when the Stuart papers wore not yet published. Despite 
his then known desertion of James, he was buried with 
state honors in Westminster Abbey. His part in the Brest 
treason was yet unknown ; but the fact that in the Low 
Countries many of his troops starved whilst he embezzled 
thei» bread-money was nothing to detract from his high 
merit. Bishop Atterbury, wlio pretwihed his funeral sermon, 
knew some of his worst deeds of treachery ; but he talked 
as glibly of Marlborough’s greatness as though the dead 
duke had been in life a saint. For me it is in the pension 
list, not in the Abbey, that I find the index to this most 
illustriously ignoble of the scum and dregs. < 

In 1837 the then Duke of Marlborough petitioned 
Parliament that the amount paid to him as pension should 
not be liable to the deduction of the Is in the £ tax, that 
is, he asked that lie might receive £5,000 per year in full 
instead of the £4,000 at which it now stands. A select 
committee was appointed to examine the prayer of this 
petition, whicli was vigorously and successfully opposed 
by Joseph Hume. 

When the “noble^lord” who now sits for Woodstock 
abused his Parliamentary privilege of free sjDeech in order 
to insult my constituents by railing at them as “the scum 
and dregs of the nation,” I most carefully examined the 
electoral roll of Northampton, but have failed to discover 
the name of even one Churclull amongst the voters to 
justify the epithets. Debarred of my right to reply in the 
place where, and at the time when, the indignity was 
offered to those wlio trust me with their return, I present 
this essay to the people that they may judge whether a 
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decent reticence may not in future be more becoming in 
this ‘‘noble lord,” until at least the memory of John 
Churchill’s villainies shall no longer be kept alive by a 
perpetual tax on the earnings of the people. 
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A LETTER FROM A FREEMASON 


TO GENERAL H.R.H. ALBERT EDWARD, 


PRINCE OF WALES, 

Duke of Saxony^ CornmiU, and Jlolhesay ; Earl of Duhliti, Colonel 
V)th Jlvmirsy Colon Chief of the llife Brigade^ Cap- 
tain-General and Colonel of the lion. Artillery 
Company y K.G.y G.C.S.Ly K,T.y G.C.B.y 
K.P.y ctc.y etc.y eto. 


TO BR.‘. H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Dear Br.*. — I do not ask you to pardon this, to the profanci 
perhaps an apparently too familiar style of address, although 
I do pray pardon if I have iminlentionally omitted many of 
your numerous titles in ihe formal superscription to this 
letter. I have never written before to a Prince, and may 
lack good manners in thus- inditing j but to my brother 
Masons I have often written, and know they love best a 
plain^ fraternal greeting, if the purpose of the epistle be 
honest. 

You have voluntarily on your part, and unsought on my 
side, commenced by accepting me as a brother, and you have 
cemented this fraternity by specially swearing to protect me 
on appeal in my hour of danger ; and though history teaches 
me that sworn promises are less well kept than steadfast, 
manly pledges, and tliat- Princes' oaths are specially rotten 
reeds to lean upon; yet in the warmth of newly created 
brother, I am inclined to believe you brother— for we are 
brethren, you and I— not brothers perhaps as we should be 
of the same common humanity — ^for in this land I know that 
Princes are no fair mates for those who are pauper bom ; 
but we are brothers by your own choice, members of the 
^me fraternity by your own joining; men self-associated 
in the same grand Masonic brotherhood, and it is for that 
reason I write you this letter. You, though now a Past 
Grand Master, are but recently a free and accepted Master 
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Mason, and probably yet know but little of the grand tradi- 
tions of the mighty organisation whose temple doors have 
opened to your appeal. My knowledge of the mystic branch 
gained amongst the Republicans of all nations is of some 
years’ older date. You are now, as a Freemason, excommu- 
nic«itc by the Pope — so am I. It is fair to hope that the 
curse of the Church of Rome may have a purifying and chas- 
tening effect on your future life, at least as efficacious as 
the blessing of the Church of England has had on your past 
career. You have entered into that illustrious fraternity 
which has numbered in its ranks Swedenborg, Voltaire, and 
Garibaldi. These are the three who personify grand Idealism 
and Poetic Madness; Wit and Genius, and true Humanity; 
manly Energy, sterling Honesty, and hearty Republicanism. 
My sponsor was Simon Bernard — yours, I hear, was the 
King of Sweden. 

In writing, dear brother, I do not address you as a Prince 
of Wales, for some of our Princes of Wales have been 
drunken, riotous spendthrifts, covered in debt, and deep in 
dishonour; but you, dear brother, instead of being such an 
one, figure more reputably as the erudite member of a 
Royal Geographical Society, or as a steady fellow of the 
Worshipful Company of Fishmongers. Happily there is no 
fear that in your case a second Doctor Doran may have to 
pen the narrative of a delicate investigation. If Junius 
were alive to-day, his pen would not dare to repeat its 
fierce attack on another Prince of Wales. Junius charged 
George, Prince of Wales, with quitting the arms of his wife 
for the endearments of a wanton, with toying away the night 
in debauchery, and with mocking the sorrows of the people 
with an ostentatious prodigality.' But your pure career, 
your sober and virtuous life, would win laudations even from 
Junius’s ghost You are an English gentleman, as well as 
Prince of Wales ; a good and kind husband in spite of being 
Prince of Wales ; with you woman’s honour is safe from 
attack, and sure of protection. The draggled and vice- 
stained plumes on your predecessors’ escutcheons have been 
well cleaned and straightened by modem journalism, and 
the Prince of Wales’ feathers are no longer (like the Bourbon 
fieur de lis) the heraldic ornament of a race of princes sanf 
foiy sans masurs. Fit were you as profane to make the 
journeys to the Altar^ for fame writes you as sober and chaste 
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as high-minded and generous, a3 kind-hearted and truthful. 
These are the qualities, oh Albert Edward, which hid your 
disability as Prince, when you knelt barc-kneed in our audi- 
ence chamber. The brethren who opened your eyes to the 
light, overlooked your title as Prince of Wales in favour of 
your already famous manhood. Your career is a pleasant 
contrast to that of George Prince of Wales. Yet because 
you are as different from the princes whose bodies arc dust, 
while their memories still remain to the historian as visible 
monuments of shame, I write to you, not as English Prince, 
but as brother Master Mason. Nor do I address you in 
your right as one of Saxony’s princes, for amongst my memo- 
ries of other men’s readings, I have thoughts of some in 
Saxony’s electoral roll, who were lustful, lecherous, and vile ; 
who were vicious sots and extravagant wasters of their 
peoples’ earnings, who have lured for their seraglios each fresh 
face that came within their reach : while you, though Duke of 
Saxony, have joined a brotherhood whose main intent is the 
promotion of the highest morality. I do not indeed regard 
your title of Duke at all in writing you, for when we find 
a Duke of Newcastle’s property in the hands of Sherifts’ 
Officers, his title a jest for bankruptcy messengers, and the 
Duke of Hamilton’s name an European byeword, it is 
pleasant to be able to think that the Duke of Cornwall and 
Rothesay is not as these Dukes are ; that this Duke is not 
a runner after painted donzels, that he has not written 
cuckold on the forehead of a dozen husbands, that he is not 
deep in debt, has not, like these Dukes, scattered gold in 
filthy gutters, while deaf to the honest claims of justice. We 
know, brother, that you would never have voluntarily en- 
rolled yourself in the world’s grandest organisation, if you 
had been as these. It would have been perjury if you had 
done so — perjury which, though imperially honoured at the 
Tuileries, would be scouled with contempt by a Dam ashire 
workman. 

I do not write to you as Earl of Dublin, for Ireland’s 
English-given earls have been as plagues to her vitals and 
curses to her peoples. For 70c years, like locusts, they 
have devoured the verdure of her fields, and harassed the 
tillers of her soil. From the Earl of Chepstow to the Earl 
of Dublin, is the mere journeying from iron gauntlet to 
greedy glove— take and hold ; and Irish peasantry, in deep 
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despair, unable to struggle, have learned to hate the Earls 
with whom English rule has blessed them. Nor even is this 
letter sent to you as Knight of the Garter, for when I read 

Honi soit qui mat y pensef I shrink from calculating the 
amount of evil that might fall upon some people in the world 
who occupy their thoughts with princes who are Gartered 
Knights. Nor do I pen this to you as Colonel either of 
Cavalry, Infantry, or Artillery, for I can but wonder at and 
admire the glorious military feats which, though your modesty 
has hidden them, have nevertheless entitled you to command 
your seniors, one at least with a Waterloo medal on his 
breast. Our history tells us of a warrior “ Black Prince,” 
who killed many foes ; it can also in the future write of you 
as a gallant soldier before whom pheasant, plover, and 
pigeon could make no stand. 

I write to you as a fellow Master Mason, as to one on an 
equality with myself, so long as you are true to your Masonic 
pledge, less than m)^self whenever you forget it. I address 
this epistle to you as fellow-member of a body which teaches 
that man is higher than king; that humanity is beyond church 
and creed ; that true thought is nobler than blind faith, and 
that virile, earnest effort is better far than dead or submis- 
sive serfdom. 

The Grand Lodge of England has just conferred upon 
you a dignity you have done nothing to earn ; but you saw 
light in Sweden, and that initiation should have revealed to 
you that the highest honour will be won by manly ^effort, 
not squeezed from slavish, fawning sycophancy. Free- 
masonry is democracy, are you a Democrat ? Freemasoniy 
is Freethought, are you a Freethinker? Freemasonry is 
work for human deliverance, are you a worker ? I know 
you may tell me in England of wine-bibbing, song-singing, 
meat-eating, and white kid glove-wearing fashionables who 
say Shibboleth,” make “royal salutes,” and call this 
Freemasonry; but these are mere badge-wearers, who lift 
their legs awkwardly over the coffin in which truth lies buried, 
and who never either know the grand secret, or even work 
for its discoveiy. Come with me to-day, and I will show 
you, even in this country, lodges where the brethren work 
day and night to break through conventional fetters, where 
they toil hourly to break down imperial and princely shams, 
where as a prince they would scorn you, and where as 
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a man they would give you a'brother’s grip, and die with you 
or for you in the fight for human redemption and deliverance. 
Go to Joseph Mazzini, and he will tell you of lodges where, 
for fifty years, Poles and Italians have kept the sparks of 
liberty alive whilst Russian and Austrian tyranny was 
striving to trample and crush them out. Go into France, 
and the imperial tottering Lie — which has stood too long in 
the shadow of the first Desolator’s bloody reputation — will, 
if it can (now it is near its grave), forget its daily life- 
practice, and speak truth by way of change — tell you that 
the Masonic Lodges of France have been the only temples 
in which for twenty years it has been possible to preach 
the gospel of civil and religious liberty. Read Br.*. Adolpli 
Cremieux’s recent declaration : “ La Magonnerie n’est pas la 
religion, n’est pas la foi, elle ne cherche pas dans le Magon, 
le croyant, mais Thonime.” Get Odo Russell to ask Mastai 
Ferrati, or some old woman, to inquire of Monseigneur 
I’Eveque d’Orleans, and each will tell you that in the lodges 
are the greatest enemies of the falling churches, the bravest 
preachers of heretic thought, and the most earnest incul 
cators of Republican earnestness. Or instead of going, with 
some noble German glutton, to a paltry casino, read, if only 
once or twice, a page of Europe’s history for forty years 
before ^93, and then Germany’s and Sweden’s Master 
Masons, speaking from their graves, shall tell you how their 
teachings helped to pulverise crowns and coronets, and build 
up living citizens out of theretofore dead slaves. 

You have joined yourself to the Freemasons at a right 
moment, for true Freemasonry is about to be more powerful 
than Royalty. In Spain, at this moment, they have a 
government without a king ; nay, more, in that land dis- 
graced by many an auto dd /e, there is hope of the growth 
of a people not in the hands of priests. The Revolution 
which trampled on 'the Crown, has raised the brain, and 
heresy has been spoken boldly in the legislative chamber. 
Freemasonry has in Iberia a grand mission, an arduous task. 
The Revolution has exiled the weak and wicked Queen. 
Freemasonry, to prevent the return of such royalty, has to 
strive for the development of a strong and useful people. 
In Italy, where the Honorary G.*. M.*. is our brother^ 
Joseph Garibaldi, to-day they dream of a Government with- 
out a monarch. Turin, Florence, Naples, Rome, forgetting 
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petty dissensions and local differences, no longer misled by 
royally-tinselled vice, are striving and hoping for the time 
when an Italian Republic, with a Roman Senate, may once 
more claim the right to bo in the vanguard of civilising 
peoples. Read, Brother, how at the recent Masonic Banquet 
at Florence, Frederic Campanella was greeted with vivas for 
the union “di tutti i Galantuomini ” for the salvation of 
Italy. In England, even at this hour, we are— if the organs 
of blood and culture speak truly — very near forgetting the 
use of a Queen. The least learned in politics amongst our 
peoples now know that kings and queens here are only the 
costly gilded figureheads of the ship of State, its helm being 
in the hands of the nominees of our territorial aristocracy. 
Some begin to wonder whether the State might not be 
better served by sign less gaudy, and more in accordance 
with the material of which the bulk of the vessel is built. 
Others grumble downright that a sort of base Dutch metal 
should be imported in large quantities, as if we had no good 
British oak out of which to carve a king without disfiguring 
German silver or Dutch leaf. In France, men are working, 
with prospect of near success, to overthrow the fear-stricken, 
soi-disant nephew of the great Emperor ; and in Europe, the 
Republic of United Germany is not so far away but that the 
grandchildren of living Prussian and Austrian subjects may 
read with wonderment of the value that foolish Englishmen 
set upon petty German princes. Lihertk^ Egalitk, Fratemith^ 
form the Masonic trinity in unity. Do you believe in this 
trinity ? Which will you be, prince or man ? You give me 
the right to ask, for, cradled a prince, you have to-day (in 
the time which ought to be your manhood) sought admission 
to the ranks of men. In Freemasonry there are no princes ; 
the only nobles in its true peerage muster-rolls must be noble 
men — men noble in thought, noble in effort, noble in en- 
durance-men whose peerage is not of a parchment patent, 
but foot-trodden on the world’s wcary-to-climb life's ladder. 
In our Masonry there are no kings save in the kingship of 
manhood, Tons les hommes sont roisl* Kings with pens 
for sceptres, king poets who make burning verse, and grand 
music to give life to the half-dead nation. Kings of prose, 
who pen history as impeachment of the few cruelly strong 
in the past, and who pen it that the many may learn nei^er 
to be C9waidly nor weak in the grand struggle of ibe future. 
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You are a prince, but dare you be a man : for the sake of 
the Danish flower, whose bloom should gladden your life ; 
for the sake of the toiling millions who are loyal from habit, 
and who will revolt reluctantly, but for peace will pay taxes 
readily; for the sake of the halo that history will show round 
your head in its pages ? If you dare, let us see it. Go to 
Ireland— not to Punchestown races, at a cost to the people 
of more than two thousand pounds— but secretly amongst 
its poor, and learn their deep griefs. Walk in London, not 
in parade at its horse shows, where snobs bow and stumble, 
but in plain dress and unattended; in its Spitalfields, Bethnal 
Green, Isle of Dogs, and Seven Dials ; go where the unem- 
ployed commence to cry in vain for bread, where hunger 
begins to leave its dead in the open streets, and try to find 
out why so many starve. Don corduroy and fustian, and 
ramble through the ploughed fields of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Northamptonshire, Wiltshire, and other counties, where 
thirteen shillings per week arc high wages, out of which the 
earner has to feed and clothe man, wife, and family, and 
pay rent 

Brother, before you die you will hear cries for a Republic 
in England, cries that will require the brains of a grand 
man to answer, cries which are gathering now, cries from the 
overtaxed, who pay, without thought and without inquiry, 
m§ny more pounds in unearned peitsions, for yourself and 
brother princes, than they will by-and-byc pay shillings, 
unless indeed you all work miracles, and make yourselves 
worth your money to the nation. Yet even this you might 
do ; you might — ^you and your fellow princes in Europe — 
if you would disband your standing armies, get rid of the 
tinselled drones s^pd gaudy court caterpillars, the State 
Church leeches, and hereditary cormorant tax-eaters, and 
then there would be a renewed lease of power for you, and 
higher happiness for the people. But whatever you deter- 
mine to do, do quickly, or it will be too late. The Vive la 
Pi^ubliqne now heard from some lips in Paris, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux, will soon be the voice of France, and 
there is an electric force in the echo of that cry — a force 
which evokes the lightning-like flash of popular indignation 
with such directness against princes who mock people^ 
against kings who rule for themselves, and against peers who 
govern for their own class, that as in a moment the oak 
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which has stood for centuries, is stripped of its brown bark, 
and left bleached and blasted to wither, so is royalty stripped 
of its tinselled gilding and left naked and defenceless to the 
cold scorn of a justly indignant nation. As a Freemason 
you are bound to promote peace, but peace makes the 
strength of peoples, and discovers the weakness of princes. 
As a Freemason you arc bound to succour the oppressed of 
the world, but then it will be against your fellow-princes. 
As a Freemason you are bound to aid in educating the 
ignorant, but if you do this you teach them that the sole 
authority kings can wield they derive from the people ; that 
a nation may elect a chief magistrate to administer its laws, 
but cannot give away their liberties to a master who shall 
have the right to bequeath his authority over their children 
to his child. As a Freemason you are bound to encourage 
the development of Freethought, but Freethought is at war 
with the Church, and between Church and Crown there has 
ever been most unholy alliance against peoples. You were 
a prince by birth, it was your misfortune. Your have enrolled 
yourself a Freemason by choice, it shall either be your 
virtue or your crime — your virtue if you arc true to its 
manly dutifulness ; your crime if you dream that your blood 
royalty is of richer quality than the poorest drop in the 
veins of 

A Free and Accepted Mason. 
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FIVE DEAD MEN WHOM I KNEW 

WHEN LIVING. 


Tn selecting as the subject for a lecture “ Five Dead Men 
Whom I Knew when They were Living ” — Robert Owen, 
Joseph Mazzini, John Stuart Mill, Charles Sumner, and 
Alexandre Auguste Ledru Rollin — I do not mean more 
than that the accidents of my chequered life, having thrown 
me into contact with these men, I take their lives for the 
lessons such lives give, without either pretending to main- 
tain their several views, or to imply that all, or either of, 
the five are, or is, in any fashion identified with my own 
advanced opinions, except where such identity shall be 
expressly stated. Naturally, the compass of a lecture is 
prohibitive of any biographic detail, or of any completeness 
of statement of thfi respective teachings of the men I 
briefly deal with. 


L—ROBERT OWEN. 


Robert Owen, the great advocate of English Socialism, 
was born at Newtown, a Montgomeryshire village, on the 
14th May, 1771. His early life-struggles— -his rapid, but 
sober and business-like, conquest of that wealth which the 
World worships so much, but to which he seems to have 
attached little value, except as it gave him facilities for 
spreading his views — are familiar enough. It is at New 
Lanark^ m 1797, and thenceforth for twenty years, that one 
^ould wish to show Robert Owen, for if he had never done 
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aught outside New Lanark, he did enough there alone to 
win grateful recollection. Surrounding tlic factory workeis 
in his employment with humanising conditions, amelioratini; 
their position, he made the wage-winners something more 
than mere human machines. Recognising that it was easitr 
to bend and mould the tendencies of the child than to break 
the long-acquired habit of the grown man or woman, Robert 
Owen set an example to all Britain by introducing infant 
schools in his New Lanark village. It was Robert Owen who 
practically demonstrated that the child’s mind is a sheet of 
paper, varying in colour, quality, and size, but which cannot 
be left blank ; it must be ornamented or disfigured, fact or 
falsehood must be written on it. It was Robert Owen who 
gave an example which might be followed with advantage 
by teetotal advocates. He made New Lanark a sober village, 
not so much by denouncing drink, as by providing home 
inducements and evening amusements which outrivaled the 
beer-shop or whisky store. Many an unfortunate man, 
returning to his overcrowded unwholesome dwelling, wearied 
with his toil, finds that it is foul with the breath of so many 
huddled together, and he consequently escapes to the glare 
of the gin palace or the gathering at the beerhouse to fly 
from the misery he finds at home. It is true that he thus 
aggravates the ill, but we cannot make men sober unless we 
purify their lives, unless the domestic hearth has its charms 
and enticements for them; what we want is, that the workers 
shall have a dwelling to go to from their work which has in it 
the real tokens of comfort, purity, and health of life. 
four-leaved shamrock, nor magician’s wand, could have even 
been supposed to effect so great a transformation as the 
persistent Humanicarianisra of this earnest Robert Owen 
effected at New Lanark. His doctrines on. the formation of 
character have found practical and authoritative expression 
more recently in the law-established reformatory schools. 
Instead of trampling juvenile criminals still lower into th«J 
ear|h, society now adopts the view which Robert Owen was 
the first to popularise — ^although not the first to enunciate 
— that man is better or worse according to the conditions 
surrounding the parent previous to the birth of the childi 
and those which surround the infant itself during its child' 
hood, and accompany the boy or girl during youth. Yotjn? 
criminals are now sought to be made less criminal by being 
pl^d for lengthy periods under conditions which shall 
modify and improve their characters. 
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In 1817 Robert Owen — who had up to this time been 
regarded by fashionable society as an amiable but eccentric 
philanthropist, whose whims were to be pardoned on account 
of his wealth — startled all England by his famous declaration 
at the London Tavern. Impeaching the religions of the 
wudd, he aroused against him all the clergy, and fright- 
ened away most of his titled admirers. It has been the 
custom of late years for street-comer tub-thumpers — utterly 
incapable of imitating Owen’s unselfish devotion to human 
iinjdovement — to malign Robert Owen’s name, and to cast 
all kinds of opprobrious epithets against his life. Un- 
doubtedly Robert Owen furnished some cause to his foes, 
^vhen he declared in his London Tavern speech that all the 
religions of the world were founded in error. And yet every 
religious man will contend that all the religions of the world 
srive one, and that one his own, arc false. It is said, too, 
that the doctrine that man is the creature of circumstances 
involves a theory of fatalism demoralising to the human 
character, limse who take ground against Mr. Owen over- 
look the fact that it is better to teach the truth, whatever 
that truth may be, so that the knowdedge may furnish the 
nmiive for the selection of im])roving conditions. Nor is 
ni.in a merely passive figure to be acted on ; he re-acts and 
modifies his surroundings, improving or aggravating them 
and their effects. As each drop of water is to the ocean, 
^0 is each human unit the world — part of the great whole, 
from which it cannot csra])e, and from which it cannot be 
eliminated. Freewill theorists delude themselves with emjity 
"ords when they claim for the phenomenaof volition that they 
arc outside all law. The formula that man’s character is formed 
for him, and not by him, does not express all the truth, but it 
pxpresses much more than is taught by those whose dogma 
•I is that man may will, uninfluenced by events. Robert 
has been too fiercely assailed for his vie^\^s on mar- 
^^age, those who are his assailants, forgetting how' much ilic 
affecting woman’s position and property,- and regarding 
divorce, have been modified during the last fifty years. The' 
^larriage question is one hedged round with huge difticul- 
In Roman Catholic countries extreme harshness 
f^orbids all divorce. In some States of the American Rc- 
prihlic great facilities are given for determining a contract, 
J'hich holds by force of law only, against the desire of each, 
^unian passion enters too much mih some into the cen- 
'ideration of this question, and is too utterly excluded by 
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Others. It is chiefly as the inaugurator of the English 
Socialist Propaganda that Robert Owen will be remembered. 
No Socialist myself, 1 yet cannot but concede that the move- 
ment had an enormous value, if only as a protest against 
that terrible and inhuman comi)etitive struggle, in whirli 
the strong were rewarded for their strength, and no mercy 
was shown to the weakest. I am probably too much of :iii 
individualist to judge a system fairly which seems to me to 
neutralise individual effort ; but it is only necessary to loo’: 
to the enormously beneficial results of co-operative effort in 
the North of England, in order to affirm that the Socialist 
Missionaries, with good old Robert Owen at their head, 
have left proud monuments of the effect of their teachings 
If any early reconcilement is possible, as I believe it is, be- 
tween the owners of accumulated capital and the vendors of 
labour, it must come by the enlightenment which efforts at 
co-operative manufacturing give to all those who take part 
in them. The war between capitalists and workers is an 
insane and suicidal war, aggravated because the rights of 
life are too often made secondary to the privileges of wealth. 
Robert Owen’s Socialism was the utterance of one of the 
many efforts to give life and dignity to labour. Honour, then, 
his human effort, even if you deny his dogma. I first saw 
Robert Owen as a Sunday evening lecturer on the platform 
of the old John-street Institution, about 1848, and it was from 
the same platform, ten years later, that it became my duty, 
in consequence of the ill-health of Robert Cooper, t'6 read 
for Mr. Owen the last speech he ever prepared for delivery 
at a Freethought meeting. No one, friend or foe, could 
come in contact with Robert Owen without being most 
thoroughly convinced of the old man’s complete convic- 
tion of the accuracy of his views on society, and of his 
full certainty to the very last that those views would all be 
realised at no distant date. He was a good, pure, one- 
idcad man, whose long life, from its prime to its close, was 
one* never-ceasing struggle to soften the world’s harsh con- 
flict, and to create a new moral world for after-livers. 
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3 L— JOSEPH MAZZTNf. 


Giuseppe Mazzint, the untiring preacher of Italian Repub- 
lican unity, was born at Genoa on June 22nd, 1805 ; and 
he tells us it was in April, 1821, just after the unsiicccs'ful 
Piedmontese insurrection, that he was first impressed with 
the idea that we Italians could, and therefore ought to, 
struggle for the liberty of our country.” When about 
twenty-two years of age Mazzini commenced his literary 
career by writing brief book notices for a mercantile journal 
at Genoa, which journal he made sufficiently political to at 
length bring down upon it a Government decree of suspension. 
Vetoed in Genoa by the Sardinian authorities, Mazzini, in a 
second journal, braved more openly the Tuscan Govern- 
ment at Leghorn ; but, after about twelve months, the 
Indicator e Livornese^ as the new journal was called, was 
also suppressed. Induced by his new political associates, 
Mazzini joined the Carbonari, a secret association, in which 
the police had usually — as is^ commonly the case in secret 
political organisations — sufficient members to betray the 
whole of the plans of the Society. Betrayed and arrested 
in 1830, Mazzini was confined for some months in the 
Fortress of Savona, whence he was ultimately released — 
the formal evidence against him failing— but was exiled, 
because the Government were only too sure of his Repub- 
lican tendencies. 

It was while a solitary prisoner in Savona that Joseph 
Mazzini conceived the plan of La Gtovina Italia (Society of 
Young Italy). Intensely national, Mazzini believed that 
regenerated Italy was destined to arise the initiatrw of a 
new life, and a new and powerful unity to all the nations ot 
Europe.” It is doubtful whether the movements of the 
Southern and Northern races in Europe have not a distinct- 
ness of character which must always be fatal to MazzinPs 
<ionception of the r$le of Italy. Mazzini rightfully asserted 
the unity of Italy; but Italian intellect is too poetic and 
too subtle to be the guide of some of the less musical, but 
ttot less thorough, politics of the Teutonic races. From 
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Italy Mazzini went to Lyons, and in 1831 he joined a for- 
lorn expedition into Corsica, intending to cross thence into- 
the Romagna, where an insurrectionary rising was planned. 
This expedition failing, Mazzini took up his residence at 
Marseilles, where he formally founded the Society of Yoimg 
Italy, to create “ an Italy, one, free, and powerful ; inde- 
pendent of all foreign supremacy, and morally worthy of 
her great mission.” The statutes declared “Young Italy is 
Republican and Unitarian. Republican, because theo- 
retically every nation is destined, by the law of God and 
humanity, to form a free and equal community of brothers ; 
and the Republican is the only form of government that 
ensures this future. Because all true sovereignty resides 
essentially in the nation, the sole progressive and continuous 
interpreter of the su])reme moral law. Because, whatever 
be the form of privilege that constitutes the apex of the 
social edifice, its tendency is to spread among the other 
classes, and, b}' undermining the equality of the citizens, to 
endanger the liberty of the country. Because, when the 
sovereignty is recognised as existing, not in the whole body, 
but in several distinct powers, the path to usurpation is 
laid open, and the struggle for supremacy between the>e 
powers is inevitable ; distrust and organised hostility take the 
place of harmony, which is society’s law of life. Because 
the Monarchical element, being incapable of sustaining 
itself alone by the side of the popular element, it necessarily 
involves the existence of the intermediate element ofi>an 
aristocracy — the source of inequality and corruption to the 
whole nation. Because both history and the’ nature ol 
things teach us that Elective Monarchy tends to generate 
anarchy, and Hereditary Monarchy tends to generate des- 
potism. Because when Monarchy is not, as in the Middle 
Ages, based upon the belief now extinct in right divine, it 
becomes too wjeak to be a bond of unity and authority in 

the State Young Italy is Unitarian, because without 

unity there is no true nation ; because without unity there 

is no real strength The means,” say the statutes, “ by 

which Young Italy proposes to reach its aim are — education 
and insurrection, to be adopted simultaneously, and made 
to harmonise with each other.. Education must ever be 
directed to teach by example, word, and pen, the necessity 
of insurrection. Insurrection, whenever it can be realised, 
must be s6 conducted as to render it a means of national 
education.” 
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It is a little difficult, when Mazzini teaches that “insiii- ec 
tion, by means of guerilla bands, is the true method of 
warfare,” to understand how guerilla warfare and educa- 
tional progress can be consistent. Guerilla warfare is so 
nearly allieo to — and so often results in — mere brigandage 
that the certain evil seems greater than any possible advan- 
tage; and, as a matter of fact, history has most clearly 
shown that these guerilla bands are more effective for mis- 
chief on the enemy than for good to the cause on behalf of 
which they are arrayed. Mazzini himself teaches that “Great 
revolutions are the work rather of principles than of bayonets, 
and are achieved first in the moral, and then In the material 
sphere.” In the pregramme of Young Italy Joseph Mazzini, 
who was bitterly opposed to what he called Materialism, 
affirmed that “ the reformation of a people rests upon no 
sure foundation, unless based upon agreement in religious 
belief.” He declared that “ the doctrines of Materialism 
disinherit man of every noble aim, and abandon him to the 
aibitrary rule of chance or blind force.” Joseph Mazzini 
was, at the same time, devotedly Republican and religious, 
He blended his piety with his politics, and regarded Repub- 
licair.sm as God-ordained. 

Kxile, and some sorrow beyond — a sorrow which he 
alludes to, but docs mot state— had given a tone of saditess 
to his life. Tenacious of purpose, he was fit to be the main- 
spring of a secret society, but hardly so fitted to be the 
conductor of any open movement where his views would 
be subject to contradiction or criticism from his co-workers. 
He was grandly thorough in his Republicanism, but he 
dreamed it for the working men of Italy before he knew 
what those working men were ; and although he made great 
eftbrts to educate the people, he never seems to have recog- 
nised the fact that the proclamation of a Republic to a. 
people of whom th5 majority are not prepared for it, is but 
a small step towards real Republicanism. In Rome he was 
— when invested with authority — so roughly brought face to 
face with the bitter truth, that he says “ it was put to the 
vote whether we should not resign our charge the day follow- 
ing. The population, in consequence of the long corruption 
of slavery, was ignorant and idle ; distrustful and suspicious 
of all things and of all men.” 

The extension of the propaganda of the Young Italy 
became rapidly so formidable, that on the rejiresentation of 
the Italian Government, the French autliorities, in August^ 
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1832, ordered Mazzini to quit Marseilles, but the order was 
rendered inoperative by the extraordinary ability with which 
Mazzini eluded the police, and yet continued most actively 
his revolutionary work, so that, by the middle of 1833, tlie 
Society of Young Italy had become widely extended, if not 
powerful, through Lombardy, the Genoese territory, Tuscany, 
and the Roman States. Treason from some, and incaution 
on the part of others, giving the Government a clue as to 
the members of the society, many were arrested and put to 
death. 

Mazzini could not help feeling deeply his own share, as 
the founder of the Association, in the deaths of his co- 
workers. Four years afterwards he says : “ I feel myself a 
criminal — conscious of guilt, yet incapable of expiation. 
The forms of those shot at Alessandria and Chambery rose 
up before me like the phantoms of a crime, and its unavail- 
ing remorse. I could not recall them to life. How many 
mothers had I caused to weep? How many more must 
learn to weep should I persist in the attempt to arouse the 
youth of Italy to noble action, to awaken in them the yearn- 
ing for a common country ? And if that country were indeed 
an illusion, whence had I derived the right of judging 
for the future, and urging hundreds, thousands of men, to 
the sacrifice of themselves, and of all that tliey held most 
dear ?” 

Early in February, 1834, an abortive attempt was made to 
take a column of insurgents, under the command of General 
Ramorino, into Italy from Geneva. In this column Joseph 
Mazzini, although the contriver of the expedition, marched 
as a private soldier. Treachery on the part of the General, 
and inefficient means of action, caused the failure of the 
plan ; and the defeat almost made Mazzini despair of lus 
whole mission. 

The Swiss authorities — compelled by the representations 
of the European Powers — seized the war stores of the Italian 
exiles, and menaced themselves with expulsion. 

In Berne, where he then took refuge, Mazzini projected 
the formation of the Society of Young Europe, a combina- 
tion of Young Italy with two kindred associations, called 
Young Poland and Young Germany. The ideal of the 
Association of Young tlurope was the federal association of 
European Democracy under one sole direction ; so that any 
nation rising in insurrection should at once find the others 
feady to a^ist it. To this oi^ganisation, later in 1834, was 
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added the new Society of Young Switzerland. Writing of 
Switzerland, Mazzinisays: “Since January ist, 1338, that 
little people has had neither king nor master. It presents 
the spectacle — unique in Europe — of a Republican flag 
floating for five centuries above the Alps, although sur- 
rounded by jealous and invading Monarchies, as if to be an 
incitement and a presage to us all. Charles V., Louis XIV., 
Napoleon, passed away, but that banner remained sacred 
and immoveable.” The Constitution of the Swiss Republic 
was regarded by Mazzini as specially defective, in that its 
Diet, or Central Government, is composed of delegates 
from each Canton, chosen in each case by the grand conseil 
of the Canton, instead of being directly elected by the 
people. Mazzini also objected that in the Swiss Diet each 
Canton has but one vote, irrespective of size, or population, 
or taxation contribution ; and he further objected to the 
mandat impkatif or special instruction to the delegate, as 
nullifying all spontaneity of thought and conscience. Maz- 
2 ni justified the Association of Young Europe by affirming 
tnat “Liberty is an European right. Arbitrary power, 
tyranny, and inequality cannot exist in one nation without 
injury to others.” In the middle of 1835 “Young Switze^ 
land” had its journal, Jeune Suisse, and a printing press 
at Bienne, in the Canton of Berne. Tlie European Govern- 
ments used considerable pressure to prevent the little Swiss 
Republic from being continued as the centre for this Repub- 
lican work, and ultimately a conclusum of the Swiss Diet, in 
1836, condemned Mazzini to perpetual exile from Switzer- 
land. 

In January, 1837, the great Italian conspirator arrived in 
London. This was a gloomy period in Mazzini’s life ; 
exiled, poor, doubting, and doubted, it seemed to himself 
almost as if his young life had been an utter failure. England 
gives the shelter of^its land to the political exile, but it is a 
cold shelter if he be a poor or an unknown man ; and, until 
Mazzini’s p|n had won for him a position amongst English' 
writers, he often knew the extremest bitterness of want. 
Joseph Mazzini found, too, that although the English 
nation gave nominal protection to his person, the English 
Government nevertheless was guilty of the baseness of 
opening his correspondence, and communicating the con- 
tents to forei^ powers. That Austria utilised the informa- 
tion communicated to her by Lord Aberdeen’s Government, 
which had tampered with letters addressed to Mazzini by 
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the unfortunate Brothers Bandicra, is now a matter of 
history. Writing eighteen years later, Mazzini said : “ 7 'he 
secret of correspondence is violated in the English Post 
Office at the present day, precisely as it was in 1844, though 
perhaps somewhat more rarely.” It is certain that in the 
Irish Post Office letters have been opened by authority 
during the last few years ; and it is also certain that secret 
police reports have, within the last five years, been furnished 
in writing by the London I^etectivc Department to the Paris 
Police. Whether letters are still opened at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand I have no sufficient menns of determining. 

The political volcano of 1847-8, shook severely several 
of the Italian princedoms, and losejih Mazzini returned to 
Italy to take part in the struggle which overturned, at any 
rate tempofarily, more than- one ducal throne. 

On February 9th, 1849— the Lope having fled, and Rome 
being without any Government — a constituent assembly, 
chosen by a very large popular vote, and of w'hich Mazzini 
had been elected member, proclaimed a Republic in Rome. 
On March 29th, Mazzini, Saffi, and Armellini, were chosen 
Triumvirs; and on April 25th, the French Rcjmblic disgraced 
itself by landing an army, under General Oudinot, at Civila 
Vecchia. The story of the siege of Rome, of its heroic 
defence by Joseph Garibaldi, of its fall at last in July, is too 
well known to need repeating at length, and is too grand to 
be pressed into one or two lines. Rome fell, and in July 
Mazzini was once more a fugitive from his loved Italy. 

In 1857 Mazzini endeavoured to organise a general Italian 
insurrection, and went to Genoa himself to lake his part ; 
but although detached risings took place in various parts of 
Italy, the differences of oj)inion between the leaders, such 
as Mazzini, Manin, and Garibaldi, were so great, and the 
people were so unprepared, that another fxiliire had to be 
chronicled. Mazzini opposed himself bitterly to tlie diplo- 
macy of Cavour, who was then endeavouring, chiefly through 
Prince Jerome Napoleon, to obtain the alliance^of France 
against Austria. 

In 1858 Mazzini penned the following words on woman, 
worthy reproduction, alike from their great merit, and as 
chronicling this phase of his faith : “ Love and respect 
woman. ' Seek in her, not merely a comfort, but a force, an 
inspiration, the redoubling of your intellectual and moral 
faculties. Cancel from your minds every idea of superiority 
over her. You have none whatever Long prejudicei an 
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inferior education, and a perennial legal inequality and in- 
justice, have created that apparent intellectual inferiority 
wliich has been converted into an argument of continued 
op])ression. But does not the history of oppression teach 
us how the oppressor ever seeks his justification and support 
by appealing to a fact of his own creation? The feudal 
castes that withheld education from the sons of the people, 
excluded them on the ground of that very want of educa- 
tion from the rights of the citizen, from the sanctuary wherein 
laws are framed, and from that right of vote which is tlie 

initiation of the social mission Consider woman as tlie 

partner and companion, not merely of your joys and sorrow!>, 
but of your thoughts, your aspirations, your studies, and 
your endeavours after social amelioration. Consider her 
your equal in your civil and political life.” 

Mazzini and Mill were alike eloquent pleaders for woman- 
hood, and each deserve woman's tribute of grateful memory. 

In 1859 the brain of Mazzini and the arm of Garibaldi 
effectually moved the peoples of Sicily and Naples, and 
rousing even the lazzaroni from their lethargy, frightened away 
Bomba from his Neajiolitan Palace. Mazzini and Garibaldi 
then took entirely different ground, and bitterness arose, 
which was never cleared away. Mazzini desired Garibaldi 
to hold the Two Sicilies as Republican, and to strike a blow 
at Rome for the unity of Italy, while Joseph Garibaldi 
consented to the annexation of Naples and Sicily to Pied* 
,mont, under the rule of Victor Emanuel, and returned to 
his island home at Caprera, satisfied that his country had 
advanced one step to the unity, which he, equally with 
Mazzini, so ardently desired. 

It was shortly before this date that I first saw Joseph 
Mazzini, at his modest lodgings, in Onslow Terrace, Bromp- 
ton, where he then lived under the name of Signor Ernesti. 
He was one of" the few men who impress you first, and 
always, with the thorough truthfulness and incorruptibility of 
their natures. Simple in his manners, with only one luxury, 
his cigar, 6e had that fulness of faith in his cause which is 
so contagious, and by the sheer force of personal contact 
he made believers in the possibility of Italian Unity even 
among those who were utter strangers to his thought and hope. 

In 1865 the city of Messina elected Mazzini as Deputy to 
the Italian Parliament; but he refused to take his seat in an 
Assembly where he would have had to take the oath of 
allegjance to Victor Emanuel He said, “ Monarchy will 
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never number me amongst its servants or followers. I 
dedicate myself wholly, and for ever, to constitute Italy one 
free, independent, Republican nation. I have lived, I live, 
and I shall die a Republican, bearing witness to my faith 
to the last.” 

When in 1870 Mazzini set foot in Sicily, the Government 
arrested him, and sent him to Gaeta. A general protest 
went out through Europe, and the imprisonment was not of 
long duration, but it was yet enough to weaken the already 
diminished vitality of the oft-disappointed conspirator for 
Italian Republican Unity. 

On the loth March, 1872, at Pisa, where, under an 
assumed English name, he had passed five n^onths in almost 
complete solitude, Joseph Mazzini died ; worn out in body 
and spirit by the forty years’ never-ceasing toil for the liberty 
and unity of his much-loved native land. At his funeral 
80,000 men and women met to testify to his truth, to mourn 
his death. Sentences of death and exile stood unrevoked 
against him while living. Italy, from that Rome which 
Mazzini had defended, could not enforce these penal sen- 
tences, but it was only her dead son she honoured. Living, 
she let his broken heart bear undiminished the sorrows of 
his intensp struggle. Dead, a whole population witnessed 
that the liberty-lesson his life had taught would bear its 
fruits now the white-haired teacher could no longer use his 
pen. In seven-hilled Rome a laurel crown was placed by 
Italy’s hand on the head which had bowed to earth in the 
mighty elfort to teach Italia’s children how to compass the 
freedom of their birth-land. 


III.— JOHN STUART MILL. 


To record the mere life of John Stuart Mill would present 
little of lasting interest, especially as Mr. Mill never seems 
to have sought to use his official knowledge of Indian 
affairs to govern his conduct as a practical politician, after 
his cotmection with the East India Company had been 
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determined. It is not so much how he lived as what he 
thought, not so much what he did as what he taught, that is 
worth remembering. Born May 20th, 1806, and dying May, 
1873, he probably, during the last twenty-five years of his 
life, influenced, more than any other man, the various 
thinkers in England and America. As a political economist, 
a logician, a politician, a metaphysician, the exponent of 
Utilitarianism, and advocate of woman’s rights, he stands in 
all phases remarkable, in some without superior. In poli- 
tical economy it is his merit to have popularised amongst 
the people a science which had been generally regarded by 
artisans as cold and hard, only to be used by the rich against 
the poor ; and it is noteworthy that Mr. Mill won his popu- 
larity despite his steadfast maintenance of the Malthusian 
theory of the law of population. 

Mr. Mill clearly distinguished between the laws of pro 
Auction of wealth, which are real laws of nature,” depen- 
dent on the properties of objects, and the modes of the 
distribution of wealth, which, subject to certain conditions, 
depend on the human will. In this he differed from those 
who pretend that the distribution of wealth is determined 
by economic laws, which are incapable of being temporarily 
defeated or modified by human effort. 

As a politician, Mr. Mill affirmed that women were 
entitled to representation on the same terms with men. He 
supported Mr. Thomas Hare’s scheme for obtaining a more 
perfect representation of minorities ; and, whether or not 
Mr. Hare’s proposal shall ever be embodied in a statutory 
form, Republicans should remember that thorough respect 
can never be shown to the decisions of the majority unless 
the minority are afforded a fair occasion to be heard on all 
important questions. It is right that the majority should 
decide, but only on condition that the voice of the minority 
has full utterance^rjor to the delivery of the final award. 
Mr. Mill opposed the ballot, and I avow that I should be 
pleased if voters could be true and self-reliant enough to 
dispense with the protection it affords. 

Admitting “the irresistible claim of every man and woman 
to be consulted, and to be allowed a voice in the regulation 
of the affairs which vitally concern them,” Mr. Mill desired 
to give a plurality of votes to “proved superiority of educa- 
tion,” in order to secure “ the superiority of weight j,ustly 
due to opinions grounded on superiority of knowledge.” 

In his Political Economy Mr. Mill had taught that the 
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right of freehold proprietorship in land could only be main- 
tained subject to the duty of cultivation ; and late in life, 
as the President of the Land Tenure Reform Association, 
he propounded a scheme by which the unearned augmenta- 
tion of rent was to be applied otherwiJic than to the private 
aggrandisement of the landlord. The land question in 
England is yet to become a battle question, serious in 
character, and uncertain as to its method of solution. Only 
one thing is certain — viz., that thousands must not be 
allowed to continue to grow poor and wretched, in order 
that a few dozen persons may become unfairly, as well as 
enormously, rich. 

In the great American struggle Mr. Mill regarded the 
course of the Southerners, in all its stages, *as “ an aggressive 
enterprise of the slave-owners to extend the territory of 
slavery, under the combined influences of jiecuniary interest, 
domineering temper, and the fanaticism of a class for its 
class privileges and, therefore, when the upper and middle 
classes in England expressed pro-Southern views, Mr. Mill 
arrayed himself with the artisan classes of England on the 
side of the North. 

In philosophy, Mr. Mill affirmed that “the prevailing 
tendency to regard all the marked distinctions of the human 
character as innate, and in the main indelible, and to 
ignore the irresistible proofs that by far the greater part of 
those differences, whether between individuals, races, or 
sexes, are such as not only might, but naturally would, be 
produced by differences in circumstances, is one of the chief 
hindrances to the rational treatment of great social questions, 
and one of the greatest stumbling-blocks to human improve- 
ment.” While describing himself, in the Autobiography 
published since his death, as one who never had a religious 
belief, John Stuart Mill was, unfortunately, taught that his 
heretical opinions “ could not prudently be avowed to the 
world.” Now, it is true, he affirms that the time appears to 
have come in religious matters “ when it is the duty of all 
who, being qualified in point of knowledge, have, on mature 
consideration, satisfied themselves that the current opinions 
are not only false, but hurtful,” to make their dissent known; 

and,” he adds, “ the world would be astonished if it knew 
how great a proportion of its brightest ornaments — of those 
most distinguished even in popular estimation for wisdom 
stand virtue— are complete sceptics in religion ” 

The effect of Mr. Mill’s early teaching is manifested by 
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a reticence which pervades his writings ; a reticence often 
liable to be utterly misunderstood. Three essays, published 
since his death — in which the subjects he specially refrained 
from discussing are treated at some length — make us more 
completely regret that his silence during life leaves his 
posthumous utterances, if not contradictory, at any rate 
deticient in that clearness for which his ordinary writing* 
arc so remarkable. Perhaps the most distinct declarations 
from Mr. Mill’s pen, published during his lifetime, were : 
first, the one in which, in his review of Hamilton, he declared 
it to be profoundly immoral to teach, with Dean Mansel, that 
it is man’s duty to worship “ a being whose moral attributes 
arc affirmed to be unknowable by us, and to be, perhaps, 
extremely different from those which, when we are speaking 
of our fellow creatures, we call by the same names.” Mill 
says : “If, instead of the *glad tidings’ that there exists a 
being in whom all the excellences which the highest human 
mind can conceive, exist in a degree inconceivable to us, 
I am informed that tbl world is ruled by a being whose 
attributes are infinite, but what they are we cannot learn, 
nor what are the principles of his government, except that 
‘ the highest human morality which we are capable of con- 
ceiving,’ does not sanction them ; convince me of it, and I 
will bear my fate as I may. _ But when I am told that I 
must believe this, and at the same time call this being by 
the names which express and affirm the highest human 
moriSity, I say in plain terms that I will not. Whatever 
power such a being may have over me, there is one thing 
which he shall not do— -he shall not compel me to worship 
him. I will c.all no being good, who is not what I mean 
when I apply that epithet to my fellow creatures ; and if 
such a being can sentence me to hell for not so calling him, 
to hell I wiU go.” THfc other is in the review of Comte : 

Candid persons of all creeds may be willing to admit, 
that if a person has an ideal object, his attachment and 
sense of duty towards which are able to control and disci- 
pline all his other sentiments and propensities, and prescribe 
to him a rule of life, that person has a religion ; and though 
every one naturally prefers his own religion to any other, all 
timst admit that if the object of this attachment, and of 
'his feeling of duty, is the aggregate of our fellow-creatures, 
'his Reli^on of the Infidel cannot, in honesty and con- 
science, be called an intrinsically bad one.” 

Occasionally, os in the essay on Utilitarianism, there are 
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passages in Mr. Mill’s writings which a Christian would pro- 
bably read as meaning more than Mr. Mill intended to 
convey; and in the two last essays of the latest volume there 
are several positions conflicting seriously with the ground 
taken in the first essay. 

In i86i, when I fought the authorities at Devonport on 
the question of the right of meeting, Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
with whom I had up to that time held no communication, 
sent me a cheque for ;^25 towards the heavy costs I then 
"jicurred; and in 1868, for reasons which he has him.self 
stated towards the close of his Autobiography, he also sub- 
scribed towards the expenses of my election struggle at 
Northampton. 

To show how even his opponents can speak of him, I 
give the following extract from an ofiicial lecturer of the 
Chri.stian Evidence Society, Mr.W. R. Browne, M.A., Fehow 
ol Trinity College, Cambridge “ John Stuart Mill was one 
oF the keenest, the clearest, the most influential thinkers of 
his day. He was also a man much beloved by his friends 
(Heaven lorbid that I should stint a word that can be 
u tiered in praise of the dead !), devoted to the welfare of 
his fell(jw-men, regular and temperate in his life, honest, 
upright, sincere; and he was an utter unbeliever in any 
form of religion whatsoever. This fault, which was tolerably 
well known in his lifetime, is made perfectly clear and 
certain by the volume before us. He was all that I have 
described, morally and intellectually, either in consec^ence 
of, or in spite of, his rejection of all that Christians 
hold true and sacred. Which of these is the case? 
There can be no denying that, at first sight, his 
life makes against the party of religion. I know 
that it has been felt to be so by many; I have felt it to 
some extent myself. Can that be true which a thinker 
so careful and so brilliant— the greatest master, in thi.s age 
at least, of the science of logic and the laws of evidence- 
pronounced unhesitatingly to be false ?” 

Mr. Mill’s almost sudden death at Avignon was mourned 
IS a national bereavement. As an able writer in the Dauy 
News wrote in the obituary notice, “ the full measure of his 
political influence will not be known until the next genera- 
tion, when the younger men, who of late, at Oxford and the 
other seats of learning, have drunk in his doctrines, come 
in their turn to the front; and wume the task of shaping 
the nation’s destinies.’* 
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IV.-CIIARLES SUMNER, 


I’vNGTJSHMEN need to be reminded that slavery wns a vice 
instituted and fostered in the American colonies by ans- 
tocra ic and mc-narchical England. Efforts made l)y various 
colonies to check the slave trade were rebuked by the 
English Government. The barbarism of slavery was the 
enduring legacy to the West from civilised and Christian 
England. In the Federation of the United States the 
right of holding slaves was retained, amongst other State 
rights, by the Southern States. 

As the Republic grew, two hostile elements were dis- 
tinctly manifested —the one for the abolition, the other for 
the extension, of the slave power. In 18.44 Texas was 
annexed to the United States by the influence of the 
Southern members of Congress, and the vast e.xlent of 
Texan territory promised the Slave States the command of 
the Gulf of Mexico, and their preponderance as a political 
party. It was on this occasion that Charles Sumner— 
known theretofore as a cultivated, eloquent, and rapidly- 
rising Massachusetts barrister— made his first distinct stand 
on the side of freedom against slavery. In November, 
1845, ^ speech in Faneuil Hall against the admission to 

the IJ^ion 01 Texas as a Slave State, Sumner said : “ God 
forbid that the votes and voices of the freemen of the North 
should help to bind anew the fetter of the slave.'’ From 
thenceforward, until the day of his death, Charles Sumner 
never wavered in the course he had chosen. 

Dealing with the matter with the reverence for law, 
natural to one trained as he had been, Charles Sumner 
challenged the slavthqlders on constitutional grounds ; 
urging that the provisions of the United States constitution, 
in favour of slavcholding, were merely temporary, and were 
framed in the expectation that the slave traffic would be 
abandoned at no distant period. He affirmed that the 
^Congress could, even then, by express legislation, abolish 
slavery in the district of .Columbia, and in any tenitories ; 
that it could abolish the slave trade on the high seas be- 
tween the States ; and that it could refuse to admit to the 
^nion any new State with a constitution sanctioning slavery ; 
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further, that the people of the United States might, by 
regular amendment to the constitution, destroy slavery. 

In 1851 Mr. Sumner, who was then forty years of age, 
having been born January 6th, 181 1, was elected United 
States Senator for Massachusetts ; and at first he stood at 
Washington almost alone in his direct pleading for abolition. 
In 1854, by the Kansas and Nebraska Act, a large extent 
of fine territory Avas practically thrown open for competition 
between free and servile labourers. 

Streams of Northern men advocating free soil, and bodies 
of Southern men, eager to extend slave power, pressed on 
to the new lands. The Southerners were not, however, 
content to fight fairly; organised bodies ot armed men 
entered Kansas from Missouri, and controlled the elections 
with bowie knife and pistol. At the first election of the 
Kansas Legislature, March 30th, 1855, the revolver and 
knife were freely used, several unoffending citizens were 
shot, and the abolitionists, finding themselves overpowered 
by force, appealed to the Government for protection. Mr. 
Seward presented to Congress “ A Bill for the Admission of 
Kansas into the Union.” During the debate Mr. Sumner 
delivered, on the 19th and 20th May, 1855, his celebrated 
speech, ‘*Thc crime against Kansas,” described by the 
poet Whittier as grand and terrible philippic.” He said : 
** The wickedness which I now begin to expose is immen- 
surably aggravated by the motive which prompted it. Not 
in any common lust for power did this uncommon twigedy 
have its origin. It is the rape of a virgin territory, com- 
pelling it to the hateful embrace of slavery ; and it may be 
clearly traced to a depraved longing for a new Slave State, 
the hideous offspring of such a crime, in the hope of adding 
to the power of slavery in the national government.” With 
almost prophetic voice he added ; “ The fury of the propa- 
gandists of slavery, and the calm determination of their 
opponents, are now diffused from the distant territory oyer 
widespread communities, and the whole country in all its 
extent ; marshalling hostile divisions, and foreshadowing a 
strife, which, unless happily averted by the triumph of free- 
dom, will become war-fatal, fratricidal, parricidal, war— with 
an accumulated wickedness beyond the wickedness of any 
war in human annals.^^ 

The speech caused a tremendous sensation through the 
whpleof the South. Previous to its delivery there had been 
many threats of personal violence against Mr. Sumner; two 
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days after it had been delivered Presti.n S. Brooks, member 
of the House from South Carolina, with a gold-headed 
gdtta-percha cane in his hand, came to the seat in the 
Senate where Charles Sumner sat writing, and, with scarce 
a word of warning, struck the abolitionist orator a fearful 
blow, inflicting a severe wound upon the back of the head, 
repeating the blows until the cane was shivered to pieces, 
and Mr. Sumner lay bleeding and insensible on the floor of 
the Senate. The spirit of Southern slave-holding chivalry 
was well shown. Richmond and Charleston journals praised 
brooks for his dastardly blow. Southern clergymen preached 
in his favour. South Carolina re-clcctcd him as the repre- 
sentative of the State. Southern ladies bought for him a 
new cane, in lieu of the one which he had destroyed in his 
murderous onslaught on Charles Sumner. It was nearly 
five years before the effects of the attack had sufficiently 
passed away to enable the Massachusetts Senator to plead 
again for freedom. Perfect recovery was impossible ; the 
shock to the nervous system had been too severe ; and Mr. 
Sumner never ceased to feel the effect of the cowardly 
attack. 

While travelling in Europe to recruit his health, Mr. 
Sumner, on the introduction of the Duchess of Argyll, had 
an interview with J.ord Palmerston as to the rcpievsion of 
slavery in Cuba, the particulars of which I will give as 
nearly as possible in Mr, Sumner’s own words : “ Prompted 
to it by nearly the last words John Adams used to me 
before he died, I reminded his Lordship that his own 
Circular as Foreign Secretary had, in express terms, ]dedged 
Any Government, in which he was influential, to an abolition 
policy ; and urged on him that Great Britain could, if it 
would, at any time put an end to slavery in the island of 
Cuba.” “ How ? ’ asked Viscount Palmerston. “ By simply 
enforcing the treaty between Great Britain and Spain, which 
absolutely prohibited all importation of slaves after a fixed 
date, and provided that any slaves landed in Cuba in con- 
iravention of this convention, should be declared free.” I 
kidded to this that “ more than seven-eighths of the slave 
population of Cuba were under this provision entitled to 
their freedom.” Lord Palmerston was very courteous, but 
did nothing. 

It was in June, i860, he spoke of “that better day, near 

hand, when freedom shall be restored everywhere under 
the national goyernment ; when the national flag, wherever 
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it floats, on sea or on land, with n the national jurisdiction, 
^Yill not cover a single slave ; and when the declaration of 
independence, now reviled in the name of slavery, will one e 
again be reverenced as the American Magna Charta of 
human rights. Nor is this all. Such an act will be tlie 
first stage in those triumphs by which the Republic — lifted 
in character so as to become an example to mankind— will 
enter at last upon its noble prerogative of teaching the 
nations how to live.” The stoiy of the election of Abraham 
Lincoln, the huge war convulsion, the emancipation prochi- 
mation, the amendments to the constitution giving the 
coloured man political equality — this cannot be told here in 
fitting words. 

Sumner is one of the few great warriors for a principle 
who have lived, not only to witness its emergence from 
unpopularity and obscurity, but have actually seen victory 
crown the apparently hopeless effort of their lives. 

Charles Sumner, whom I first saw in the autumn ot 
1873, seemed to feel deeply the charge that he had acted 
unfairly to England in the matter of the claims arising 
out of the damage done to United States’ commerce by 
the vessels built for the Southern Confederacy by Messrs. 
Laird. He said: ‘‘I distinguish between the English 
l)cople, whom I have always regarded with the utmost 
friendlines.s, and the English (Government. But put your- 
self in my i)lace. Suppose civil war between Ireland and 
England; suppose a Member of Congress to build war 
steamers at Portland under orders from those whom you 
called the Irish Rebels ; suppose the Government at Wash- 
ington, duly warned, taking no real steps to stop the 
vessels; suppose these vessels coming direct from the | 
American port— and without ever entering an Irish port at | 
all— being fitted with munitions of war, and burning and 
destroying your merchant vessels ; suppose the builder to | 
sit in Congress, not only without censure, but receiving 
there constant friendly greeting, and to be treated as a 
friend by members of the Cabinet — what would be your 
feelings, Mr. Bradlaugh, as an Englishman, against tlic 
America which permitted such a wrong ?” 

Charles Sumner died on March nth, 1874; all America 
felt his loss, and Massachusetts mourned for him as though 
lier dearest son had been taken. At his grave Curtis and 
Scliurz vied with each other in laudatidns on his life. 
Anio^gst those who delivered funeral orations over S. miner 
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was Robert B. Elliott, Senator for South Carolina, who said ; 

I am a negro, one of the victim race f and from this 
oration I take the following: “ Fellow citizens^ the life of 
Charles Sumner needs no interpreter. It is an open, 
illumined page. The ends he aimed at were always high ; 
the means he used were always direct. Neither decep- 
tion nor indirection, neither concealment nor disguise of 
any kind or degree, had place in his nature or his methods. 
By open means he sought open ends. He walked in the 
sunlight, and wrote his heart’s inmost purpose on his 
forehead. His activity and capacity of intellectual 
labour were almost unequalled. Confined somewhat 
by the overshadowing nature of the anti-slavery cause 
in the range of his topics, he multiplied his blows, and 
re-doubled the energy of his assaults upon that great 
enemy of his country’s peace. Here his vigour knew no 
bounds. He laid all ages and lands under contribution. 
Scholarship in all its walks— history, art, literature, 
science — all these he made his aids and servitors. But 
who does not see that these are not his glory? He 
was a scholar amongst scholars; an orator of consum- 
mate power; a statesman familiar with the structure 
of governments and the social forces of the world. But he 
was greater and better than one or all of these ; he was a 
man of absolute moral rectitude of purpose pd of life. 
His personal purity was perfect, and unquestioned every- 
where. He carried morals into politics. And this is the 
greatness of Charles Sumner : that by the power of his 
moral enthusiasm, he rescued the nation from its shameful 
•subservience to the demands of material and commercial 
interests, and guided it up to the high plane of justice and 
right. Above his other great qualities towers that moral 
greatnes.s to which scholarship, oratory, ancf statesmanship 
are but secondary apd insignificant. He was just, because 
he loved justice ; he was right, because he loved right. Let 
this be his record and epitapli,” 
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V.— T.EDRU ROLLIN. 


Alexandre Auguste Ledru Rollin was born February 
2nd, 1808, when Napoleon I. was in the height of his 
power. Louis Philippe — after whose flight Ledru Rollin 
sought from the popular suffrage the post of chief maL is- 
trnte — was then thirty-five years of age. Louis Philippe at 
that time an exile, afterwards to be King, and then an exile 
once more. Poor France ! a line of Bourbon Kings ruling 
fijr centuries over starved peoples, and ending in a revolt of 
despair — an attempt for liberty, rendered impossible by 
bayonets, hired by England from every corner of Europe, 
and ending in centralised authority and military mania ; a 
one-man rule, without heart or conscience, save such as the 
lust for power creates, ending in a ruined France, and a 
Divine-right King restored to his loving people by Uhlans 
and Cossacks ; 1830, and the fallen successor of Louis 
XVIIL escorted to Cherbourg with much ceremony, Divine- 
right Monarchy having collapsed by its own feebleness ; 
then, for a little more than seventeen years, Louis Philipj)e 
Citizen King. Louis Blanc says : “ Charles X. ^tait tomlfe', 
jinrceque son trone reposait sur un principe faux : Louis 
Philippe est tombt^ parccque son trone ne reposait sur aucun 
principe.” 

Leiiru Rollin, who in 1830 became a barrister, won con- 
siderable popularity as an avocat by his defence of various 
] versons charged with political offences. In 1834 we find 
his name amongst a muster-roll of the most brilliant names 
of France, as one of les de/enscurs choisis par Us accuses 
d’Ar ri/, and the signature of Ledru Rollin appears to a 
memoir, telling, in terrible language, the horrible story of 
the slaughterings by Monarchical authority done in the City 
of Paris. »’»:der the Citizen King, on April 14th, 1834. 

During the period of O’Connell's great Repeal gatherings 
in Ireland, Ledm Rollin, who had married an Irish lady, 
visited his wife's native country, and, being present at one 
of the monster assemblages, was cheered by the Irish 
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peasantry as a delegate from the Republican party in 
France. 

As Louis Philippe’s power diminished, the voice of the 
Republican advocate made itself heard more distinctly, and 
his influence was felt over a larger area. At Lille, shortly 
prior to the end of 1847, he pictured the coming revolution, 
which, “ like the waters of the Nile inundating the land, 
sliould swee[) away the corruptions and impurities, and 
deposit the germs of a new and rich life.” When the first 
of the Reform banquets was held at the Chateau Rouge on 
July 9th, 1847, Ledru Rollin refused to attend, because — 
although the toast of the King’s health was to be omitted— 
he apprehended there might still be equally obnoxious 
toasts.' On the morning of February 24th, 1848, Louis 
Philippe was pressed to abdicate by Emile de Girard in 
— always the consulting physician to dying governments; 
in die evening the Monarchy had ceased with the King’s 
flight, and a Provisional Government was chosen, of 
wiiich M. Alphonse de Lamartine was the nominal head, 
and in which Ledru Rollin became Minister of the 
Interior. This Government was in name Republican ; 
but at that date no Republic was possible in France. 
France was not a country with innumerable municii)al 
centres of political vitality ; it was rather a huge watch, 
with Paris for its main-spring. Whoever controlled Paris, 
the army, and the telegraphs, controlled France. M. Louis 
Bla.nc, in the fourth chapter of his Histoire de la ReVolu- 
tiorf de 1848,” tells the story how the Republic was pro- 
claimed. Unfortunately, Lamartine, in his own account of 
his acceptance of the conduct of the Provisional Govern- 
ment on February 24th, shows how easily a few active, 
earnest men in Paris named the Government, which was 
for a brief space to replace that of Louis XV. The 
new Minister of the Interior is thus described by his 
fellow-Republican “-'He was well suited to his mission, 
one entirely of revolutionary propaganda. Quick-witted 
and penetrating, a political energy tempered by frank and 
engaging manners, an ardent will, integrity, a vehement 
desire to assure the success of the Republic, and an orato- 
rical talent of the first class. These were the qualities 
which Ledru Rollin brought to the accomplishment of his 
lunctions, and they were heightened in him by a handsome 
figure, an imposing stature, and an indescribable magnetism, 
which, 'When he spoke seemed to pervade each of his 
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g'^'^tnres.” Lord Normanby, an English ambassador, in his 

A Year of Revolution in Paris,” thought it right to libel 
Ledru Rollin, just as former English ambassadors had 
libelled the men of 1789. Unfortunately for Lord Nor- 
manby, and happily for the truth, he published his libels 
to the world, and there were more newspapers to criticise, 
and more readers to judge, in 1848 than in the period when 
Louis XVI. reigned. 

On March 5th, by a decree of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, universal suffrage was declared to be the law of 
France. The law was right ; but it should have been 
demanded by the nation, and voted by the national repre- 
sentatives ; the men to whom it was freely given were, in 
the majority of instances, unable to properly value the right 
they gained unsought. 

Ledru Rollin has been severely assailed on account of 
an official circular issued just prior to the elections, and 
addressed to the Commissioners, who acted as his provincial 
subordinates, directing them to replace the various presets, 
sous prefets, and other officials, with persons avowing Re- 
publican opinions, and declaring that “ all political func- 
tions ought to be allotted to men of sure and of Republican 
principles.” Undoubtedly, both Ledru Rollin and Louis 
Pdanc felt justified in using on behalf of Republicanism the 
centralised authority which had been so long used against 
it. As a Republican, the exercise of any pressure on the 
voters was unjustifiable ; especially was it unjustifij^le 
when, on April 15th, Ledru Rollin permitted his bulletin 
newspaper to suggest that, if the result of the elections 
should prove adverse to Republicanism, a second appeal to 
the barricades would be necessary on the part of the 
Parisian populace. A Republican is bound to submit to 
the vote of a majority, even if that vote annihilates the 
Republic. An appeal to force is an appeal to the past ; it 
justifies the conduct of the strongest. When some of the 
regiments of the National Guards were permitted, if not 
encouraged, to exact from the officers they were electing a 
pledge, “ that in the event of the new Assembly declaring 
against a Republic, they would march against the Assembly, 
and put it down,” every teaching of Republicanism was 
outraged. 

A few weeks later, Ledru Rollin, as a member of the 
Executive Commission, found himself obliged to submit to 
his collcague.s who gave authorisation to Gen, Cavaignac to 
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use force when the people at the barricades appealed against 
the decision of the Assembly hostile to the lurther existence 
of the Ateliers Nationaux. The bloody days of June were 
the result of this appeal, and all hope of present Republic 
was dead. After Ledru Rollin’s retirement from the 
Ministry, he was for a short time chtf du Cabinet to the 
Prefet of the Seine ; but a strong attack was made upon 
him, and his popularity became seriously weakened. He 
was, nevertheless, elected in April, 1849, for Paris, with 
129,000 votes. 

On June 13th, 1849, Ledru Rollin made an earnest, but 
ineffectual, appeal in the Assembly against the murder of 
the Roman Republic by the French army under General 
Oudinot. The story is told by Joseph Mazzini, how clerical- 
ism in France triumphed in inducing the soldiers of one 
Republic, only just born, to crush the efforts of another 
Republic struggling into birth. 

Forced to quit France, Ledru Rollin was an exile from 
his native country for twenty-one years. In 1857 he, then, 
in England, was judged par amt n mace for alleged complicity 
in the attempt by Felice Orsini against the life of Louis 
Napoleon, but the charge was utterly unfounded, and was 
probably never even believed by the French police. 'J'he 
only pretence for the use of Ledru Rollin’s name in the 
matter seems to have been that Charles DeMcluze, who had 
established some political associations in France, was known 
to be in correspondence with the exile ; but there was not 
even a shadow of complicity between Deldcluzc and Ledru 
Rollin. 

It was in 1857 that I first saw Ledru Rollin, who often con- 
sulted me on points of English law during the time of his 
subsequent residence in St. John’s Wood. On one point 
he was entirely in error : he judged France to be always as 
he left it in I849, and was bitterly dis-illusioned when, on 
his return to Paris in 1870, he found a new generation had 
grown up with new ideas. 

The life of an exile is not a very happy one ; the sketch 
of the career of Joseph Mazzini illustrates this. Ledru 
Rollin, in his “ Decadence de I’Angleterre,” says : “ Pro- 
scribed, we bore with us the sacred right of misfortune, 
which even amongst barbarians was regarded as a kind of 
public religion. How has it been respected ? We have 
been each day submitted to insult ; the English aristocracy 
has drawn us about on its journalistic hurdles, denouncing 
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US to its people as convicts escaped from the galleys, as 
miserable bandits, as the refuse of the sewers of Paris.” 
Ledru Rollin endured exile for nearly twenty-one years. 

In 1870, now with whitened hair, and with his heart 
withered by the exile chill, Ledru Rollin once more returned 
to his home at Fontenay aux Roses, and was in 1871 
chosen by three departments as deputy to the French 
Assembly, where, however, he at that time declined to sit. 
A Republican Society in Paris, the Alliance Rdpublicaine, 
nominated Ledru Rollin as its President; but the hero ol 
1848 does not seem to have ever regained his old power in 
Paris. 

At his funeral an enormous mass of Parisians gathered. 
His career had been honest, his devotion had been sincere. 
While the Empire lasted he had refused it allegiance ; he 
had been loyal to France. 


The lives of Owen, Mazzini, Mill, Sumner, and Ledru 
Rollin, present several features of likeness. To the whole 
of these men the clergy were bitterly hostile, for each of 
them was an apostle of at least some chapter of the gospel 
of progress. The Welshman, Robert Owen, who taught the 
communism imperfectly shadowed out by Jesus and his 
Apostles, was denounced, with more than ordinary fierceness, 
from nearly every pulpit in England, the Bishop of Exeter 
encouraging the cry from his place in the House of Lords. 
The Italian, Joseph Mazzini, the greatest modern preacher 
of Republicanism, was excommunicated by the Pope, head 
of a Church always hostile to liberty, and the Italian 
patriot was anathematised by almost the whole of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. The Englishman, John Stuart 
Mill, had scarcely been lowered into the grave, at 
Avignon, when the weak-brained and orthodox Church 
Herald yelled out its curses against the scarce-cold form of 
one who will always rank amongst the chief of Europe's 
thinkers ; when John Stuart Mill was invited by the 
electors of Westminster to allow himself to be their candi- 
date for election to Parliament, the cry of “ heretic ” was 
loudly raised by all sects of Christian preachers, and a 
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Liberal di^itary in the Church was bitterly assailed because 
he cast his ballot for the great logician. The New Eng- 
lander, Charles Sumner, the Abolitionist, was preached 
against alike from Northern and Southern pulpits ; the 
unfeed pleading of the Massachusetts barrister, on behalf of 
dark-skinned humanity, was impartially scorned by the sects 
who pretended to kneel to a common father : and last, 
though hardly least, in the value of its testimony, the 
E^renchman, Ledru Rollin’s grave-surrounded by the many 
thousands of men and women who came to honour hts 
civil burial — marked once more the hostility between progress 
and the Church. 

Robert Owen, though he himself died poor, having 
devoted to popular redemption the fortune he had created, 
yet lived to see thousands lifted at least a little from their 
poverty by the practical co-operative efforts which gradually, 
and after many trials, grew out of his Socialistic theories. 
The glory of the experiment in infant education, which he 
first pressed at New Lanark, was, before he died, claimed by 
the veiy religious teachers who had so long hindered all 
education, and who must in time be destroyed by the rescue 
of children’s brains from the control of priestly manipulators. 
Joseph Mazzini did not die until his much-loved Rome had 
been proclaimed the capital of Italy, and— though genera- 
tions of education in liberty and self-reliance will be required 
to efface the trace of the Divine Bourbon in Naples and in 
-fiicily — yet the lone man’s life was not without its fruitful 
harvest. John Stuart Mill, dying ere his strength was 
spent, had nevertheless found himself recognised as the 
thought-maker of his people. Charles Sumner, who had 
spoken for freedom when angry and brutal men pointed 
revolvers in his face; who had continued to speak for 
abolition when the whole continent of America cried out 
that the speaking was hopeless; who had fallen in the 
Capitol — at the close of a grand speech against slavery — 
bathed in his own blood, shed by a felon hand ; Charles 
I' umner lived to see his speech grow into law. And even Ledru 
Rollin survived long enough to see the Imperial sham fade 
away, and to hear the very peasantry of France utter tlieir 
yearning cry for the Republicanism to which he had devoted 
himself. 

It will not be until another a^e that full justice will, or 
can, be awarded to the memories of these men. bUtues 
and, monuments are readily erected to princes pensioned 
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for the merit accruing from accident of birth, or fortune of 
marriage ; memorial stones are easily found to record great 
wealth and huge rent-rolls. For the dead who lived for the 
poor, and died in poverty ; for the dead who struggled for 
freedom, and died worn out in the effort to burst the 
shackles theretofore worn by others; for the dead who, 
living, were not known by fashion, nor honoured by wealth ; 
for these the monuments can only be slowly raised, as a 
new generation inherits, without obstacle, the prizes of 
social advancement and political freedom, which these 
dead won with bleeding hearts and wearied brains. 
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CROMWELL AND WASHINGTON. 


I.— CROMWELL 


Oliver Cromwell is probably one of the mightiest amongst 
England’s children. His memory, always fresh, has for its 
protection no array of statues. A modern Prince has his 
otherwise undiscoverable goodness prominently recorded in 
many cities, lest without the stone record all traces of his 
virtues should be lost ; but we can recall Cromwell’s great- 
ness without even one marble or granite reminder of his 
glorious manhood. Statues are now chiefly erected by 
Englishmen on Utilitarian principles. We build the most 
monuments to those men who, but for such aids, would 
perhaps be least remembered. 

Oliver Cromwell was born at Huntingdon on April 15th, 
1599, just as the reign of Elizabeth was drawing to a close. 
A Royalist from birth until death, Royalist by early associa 
tion and family tradition, of easy fortunes and fair connec' 
tioijs, Cromwell had no special temptation to the adoption 
of a course of rebellion against the Crown. When about 
twenty-nine years old he sat in the House of Commons for 
his iiative borough of Huntingdon. He owed his seat 
probably more to the family influence and old estates than to 
any special merit then manifested j and in this first essay at 
Parliamentary life Oliver Cromwell has left us very little for 
record, although the Parliament in which he sat was a great 
one, and had its stirring scenes. It was the third Parlia- 
ment of Charles L Carlyle calls it a brave and noble 
Parliament’ ThE^vas the Parliament to which his Majesty 
sent a message, requiilhg it “not to cast or lay any asper- 
sion upon any Minister of his Majesty,” and which forthwidi 
accused and impeached the great Duke of • Buckingham. 
This was the Parliament in which Mr. Speaker Finch tried 
to stifle speech^ ^nd to avoid all Parliamentary remonstrance, 
by adjourning the House ; the only Parliament, as far as I 
know, in which some of the members held the Speaker in 
the chair while they, on March 2nd, 1629, voted respectful 
r^onstrances against tonnage, poundage, and otlier matters. 
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DenzSl Holies, Sir John Eliot, William Strode, and John 
Selden (who were afterwards fined or imprisoned for their 
daring) were amongst the most prominent in thus forcibly 
retaining Mr. Speaker. “ Let him go !” cry the King’s 
]*rivy Councillors. “ No,” answers Holies; “God’s wounds! 
l\e shall sit there until it pleases the House to rise.” And 
in all this stir we see no sign of Oliver Cromwell. 

Poor Eliot — for his part in this business fined £ 2 ^ 000 ^ 
and to be imprisoned during the king’s pleasure — will make 
no submission, ask no grace, and the Tower dungeon is his 
tomb : he comes not out of gaol alive. How many grand 
men die in the effort to make a country live, and these dead 
have not even the honour of a grateful memory from the 
children of those they served so well ! Living a day or 
two too early, they were the forlorn hope, whose bodies 
helped to fill the ditch, that others might pass more easily 
to victory and glory. This third Parliament should be 
memorable if only that gallant Eliot sat m it It was this 
Parliament which solemnly declared, in the famous Petition 
of Right, “ That no man hereafter be compelled to make 
or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or such-like charge^ 
without common consent by Act of Parliament” 

Parliament was soon dissolved ; it had only been needed 
to vote “ supply.” Not fulfilling this need, it was extin- 
guished, as had been its predecessors. There had already 
been in this yet short reign two preceding Parliaments, both 
brief-lived, because they would not vote money without dis- 
cussing grievances; and now this third Parliament, its 
members having acted, as the king thinks, like “ vipers,” is 
also dismissed. Then, for eleven years, no Parliament in 
England, and during this space Oliver Cromwell leads 
apparently a gentleman farmer’s life on his lands at St Ives, 
near the River Ouse. He had a strong tendency to the 
fast-developing Puritan spirit of the times ; his prominent 
relatives were Puritans, too ; but Cromwell manifested — ^so 
far as we can iudge—little, or no, inclination to meddle in 
rising political strife. Yet his % sry Puritanism counted for 
something in making him a rebel. Sturdy Puritanism 
s truggled against servile Episcopalian flunkeyism. Main- 
waring was made a Bishop , by Charles I., and Sibthorp 
gained preferment in the Established Church, for preaclnng 
‘ that the king might take the subjects’ money at his plea- 
sure, and that no one might refuse his demand^ on pewty 
c.: damnation.” 
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No Parliament for eleven years, and yet the king wants 
money ! and without Parliament he cannot have it. I’he 
charges of the king’s Government grew more serious in eacli 
reign. The Crown lands, once extensive enough for every- 
thing, had been given and granted to favourite and favourite’s 
flatterer; now broad acres to this pretty face; now wide 
baronies to this strong arm ; now far-stretching slopes and 
fertile dales to this proud churchman; until the recipients of 
royal bounty were sometimes as rich as, or richer than, the 
kingly donor. Feudal obligations to contribute in peace 
and war to the maintenance of the royal state, are not, and 
were not, quite as accurately calculable in their realisable 
results as would be the proceeds of a modern property-tax. 
‘‘ Forced loans ” and “ benevolences,” then a good source 
of income, were well enough, if collected from the Jews, 
whom nobody protected ; but when the moneys were sought 
in the cities, the merchants stood resolutely on their privi- 
leges and charters, and obstinately refused to lend or give. 

Tonnage and poundage ” — which divine-right Charles 
considered a tax to be levied within his own discretion — 
was much denied. I’onnage and poundage ” was an im- 
position upon goods and merchandise exported and im- 
ported, and was first granted by Parliament about 1523 to 
Henry VIII., and the right thus accorded to the sovereign 
to levy had been renewed in each succeeding reign, until 
the time of Charles I.,‘ when it being proposed in the 
Commons to limit the right to a single year, the Lords re- 
jected the Bill, and Charles Stuart was left without any 
statutory right to collect the tax. 

It was in 1635 that Oliver Cromwell's cousin, John 
Hampden, was required to pay ship-money, and refused. 
According to the old practice, there were military tenures, 
which bound the landholders in a great part of the kingdom 
to furnish actual qicu and arms, or to pay in money their 
cost So also the Cinque Ports, and other English seaports, 
and sometimes maritime counties, had been called upon to 
furnish a quota of ships for the public service, and there 
had even been instances of similar demands on inland 
towns, when piracy was prevalent Attorney-General Noy, 
to win favour with the king, and backed by the (pinion of a 
•corrupted and time-serving Bench of Judges, sought,, under 
cover OC ship-money, to levy taxes from die nation without 
the^uihority of Parliament The first ship-money writ was 
issued . to the City of London and other seaports, in October, 
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1634, requiring them to provide vessels and armaments to 
oppose the pirates at sea, and under it ;^3 5,000 was obtained 
from the City of London alone, though not witliout remon- 
strance or resistance on the part of the citizens. One 
Richard Chambers refused to pay, and being committed to 
gaol by the Lord Mayor of London for this non-payment, 
Chambers brought an action against the Lord Mayor to 
recover damages for the false imprisonment. His fight was 
gallant, but hopeless; for the twelve judges, headed by 
Lord Chief Justice Finch (the former Speaker), had already 
given their public opinion that the king might, in his sole 
judgment, issue such a writ as that under which the ship- 
money levy was made. On Chambers’s trial Mr. Justice 
Berkely refused to allow his counsel to contest the validity 
of the writ, declaring “ that there was a rule of law, and a 
rule of government, and that many things which could not 
be done by the first rule could be done by the other.” I 
expect this man Berkely must have been related to the 
Governor Berkely, of Virginia, who, in the same reign, 
declared free schools and printing to be pernicious inven- 
tions of the devil for the spread of heresy and sedition.’^ 
On a portion of his property John Hampden was required 
to pay 20s., which he refused The king sued and won 
judgment for the 20s., but lost a crown as the final result 
to the suit The case was argued on behalf of Hampden 
by Oliver St John, who was distantly related by marriage 
to our Oliver Cromwell. The 2 5th Edward I., “ whichjfor- 
evcr abrogated all taxation without consent of Parliament,’^ 
was pleaded, but without avail. Another statute called 
de Tallapo non Concedendo, was urged to like effect^ but the 
judges had pre-determined their judgment Last^ but not 
least, the famous Petition of Right, “ that noble legacy of a 
slandered Parliament,” as Hallam calls it, was brought for- 
ward by Hampden’s counsel. All to no purpose I Seven 
judges upheld the ship-money levy against five dissenting. 
The majority laid down the damnable doctrine that King 
Charles had absolute power “to command his subjects, 
their persons and goods, and I sajr their money too.” These 
were the words of Lord Chief Justice Finch, and he foufldsix 
judges servile enough to re-echo the slavish formula. Five, 
judges dissented, but only two of them, Justices Crdhe and 
Hutton, had the courage to squarely deny the alleged pre- 
rogative of the Crown, and to declare shi^money unawful. 
Unhappily for them, their names stood already comtnitted in 
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writing to the extra-judicial opinion^ concocted by Finch, 
affirming the king’s right to issue the writ, and make the 
levy. It is said that Justice Croke would have given judg- 
ment for the king, the justice being in fear of losing his ap- 
pointment, but that he was kept on the right side by his wife, 
“ who implored him not to sacrifice his conscience for fear 
of any diiger or prejudice to his family, being content to 
suffer any misery with him, rather than to be an occasion 
for him to violate his principles.” 

Hopeless of obtaining justice from the English Law Courts, 
and not yet driven by despair to the last desperate appeal 
to force, many of the Puritan leaders looked across to the 
New England settlements as a haven of refuge. It is said 
by Hallam that, “ Men of a higher rank than the first 
colonists are now become hopelc.ss alike of the civil and 
religious liberties of England ; men of capacious and com- 
manding minds, formed to be the legislators and generals 
of an infant Republic ; the wise and cautious Lord Say, the 
acknowledged chief of the Independent sect ; the brave, the 
open, and enthusiastic Lord Brook ; Sir Arthur Hazelrig ; 
Hampden, ashamed of a country for whose rights he had 
fought alone j Cromwell, panting with ehergies that he could 
neidier control nor explain, and whose unconquerable fire 
was still wrapped in smoke to every eye but that of his kins- 
man Hampden: were preparing to embark for America, 
when Laud, for his own and his master’s curse, procured an 
order of council to stop their departure.” d’hey were to be 
driven to bay, all loopholes being stopped, all escape being 
prevented. They turned, and at last the hunted became 
the hunters. 

The litigation with Hampden, from the first assessment 
to the final judgment, had lasted more than three years ; 
and ship-money was paid less willingly after the judgment, 
tlian even while %!the suit against John Hampden was yet 
undecided Passive resistance, when it takes the shape of 
a general “We won’t pay,” is very effective. The king 
needed money ; for effectual collection of money he must 
have a Parliament. London would lend money if a Parlia- 
ment were summoned, none without ; and at last, on the 
13th of April, 1640, King Charles’s fourth Parliament was 
assembled, and in this our Oliver Cromwell sat as Member 
for Cajnbridge. The duration of this Parliament was of the. 
briefest j it^, known as the “Short Parliament,” for— not 
prondffig money for the king wiih sufficient rapidity, and 
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providing protest against the Hampden judgment, and 
criticism against Stralford much too freely — it was dismissed 
** in a huff, on the 5th of May, after a session of three weeks.” 
Charles I. resolved to get his money without the aid of 
Parliament, but couM not. Ship-money was enforced with 
greater rigour than before, and brought less profit. Sheriffs 
who would not levy the tax were fined and imprisoned, but 
even these fines were not always paid. Loans were asked 
for, and citizens preferred committal to prison to lending 
to the king. Merchants’ bullion was seized in the mint, and 
debased coin issued. But all these expedients failed. The 
king still needed money ; London would lend ;^2 00,000, 
but only on condition thata Parliament should besummoned; 
.and, accordingly, on the 3rd of November, 1640, there 
assembled at Westminster the most notable of all the 
Parliaments that St. Stephen’s has ever known, the “ Long 
Parliament” Instead of being dissolved by the king, it ulti- 
mately resolved the king’s dissolution. It created a Franken- 
stein monster in its army, which, at last, under Colonel Pride, 
weeded out its strength with an array of pikes for weed- 
hooks. It was driven away by angry Oliver Cromwell, but 
claimed not to be dissolved, and as “ the Rump " Parlia- 
ment it appeared once more to act as usher-in for the resto- 
ration of the pious and virtuous Charles 11 . In this fifth 
Parliament, Oliver Cromwell again sits as Member for Cam- 
bridge, and now gets notice from friend and foe^ The 
friendly words have stniggled through the Restoration period 
with much difficulty; the hostile comments are fhick and 
strong. Thomas Carlyle quotes from Philip Warwick, doubly 
returned, to sit for Romney and Radnor, but who preferred 
the latter borough : “ I came into the House one morning, 
.and perceived a gentleman speaking, whom I knew not, 
very ordinarily apparelled, for it was a clofk suit, 
which seemed to have been made by an in-country tailor ; 
his linen was plain, and not very clean, and I remember a 
•speck or two of blood upon his little band, which was not 
much laiger than his collar. His hat without a hat- 
band. His stature was of a good size ; his snford stuck 
^iose to his side: his countenance swollen and reddish, h»s 
voice sharp and untuneable, and his eloquence full of 
fervour.” The 'trait of Cromwell here, which marks the 
man, is in the seven words, “ his sword stuck clo.% 
side.” The sceptre of Cromwell was his sword ; his ^word 
was his tongue, his pen. Cromweirs will, aiid Cromwell’s 
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sword were alike of a metal which bent little and cut 
through everything. Lord Clarendon would make out that 
our Oliver Cromwell, as a young Member, was a blusterer, 
whose “carriage” was “tempestuous,” and “behaviour” 
“insolent:” and this, even in private committee, where 
Clarendon alleges that Cromwell replied to Lord Mandevil 
“with much indecency and /udeness,” and in “contrary 
and offensive” language. It ^ so easy for % plain man 
to be rude and indecent to a lord. Our English lords 
are not to be mauled with rough hands, or pelted with 
rough words. We have a bankrupt Duke of Newcastle and 
a bankrupt George Od*;:f. No well-trained mind would 
think of using the same narsh phrases to the well-housed 
Duke of Newcastle, in ms Clumber Castle palace, that might 
be fittingly applied to the needy Radical shoemaker, in his 
poor Bloomsbury home. It is “contrary and offensive” 
language, even now, to suggest that princes, who live on the 
country, owe service to it ; and I am prepared to admit 
that Oliver Cromwell, in Parliamentary debate, might have 
been “ contrary,” “ offensive,” “ indecent,” and “ rude,” but 
blusterer he was most surely none. Bluster is the wind-bag 
weapon of the weak man; the warrior who wears and handles 
a mace never fights with an air-bladder as his arm of offence. 
Cowards bluster— those who from the rear shout “Forward,” 
and from a safe distance, and in a crowd, cry “ Down witli 
him.” But a man like Cromwell, a real man, whose “swonl 
waS stuck close to his side,” who rode at the head of his 
troop ; who, when the forlorn hope was repulsed, and he 
was general, went himself “ at push of pike ” into the 
breach ; he was no blusterer. 

The Long Parliament began its work well. It declared 
ship-money illegal ; it annulled the judgment against Hamp- 
den ; it declared that no tax could be levied on exports or 
imports, save by common consent in Parliament ; it made 
Parliaments triennial ; it abolished the Star Chamber, the 
Court of High Commission, and several other arbitrary and 
irregular tribunals; it denied the king’s right of impress- 
ment for military service ; it voted that bishops should not 
sit in the riouse of Lords; it impeached and brought 
Strafford to the block, Charles being cowardly enough to 
saqrifice his minister as a scapegoat ; and on the very day 
that Strafford’s death-warrant was signed, it enacted that this 
Parliament should not be dissolved without its own consent. 
To jget money, the king assented to this Bill, which in the 
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end proved his death-warrant too. There was some talk 
even of a Puritan Ministry, with the Earl of Bedford as 
chief, and Pym, Hampden, and Holies in the Cabinet ; but 
this talk ended in worse than nothing ; it only irritated the 
men, and widened the breach. These Puritans wanted 
Parliamentary Government ; Charles Stuart wanted to be 
despot, riding England with Parliament as his riding whip. 
At last, on the 4th of January, 1641, Charles 1 . determines 
to stop the daring of Parliament by a blow which shall 
terrify the most audacious. Pym, Hazelrig, Holies, Strode, 
and Hampden have been over-daring in their speech, and 
these the king will punisli. So to the House of Commons 
with a strong armed force enters the king — the Earl of Rox- 
burgh holding open the doors of the House — to seize with 
his own hands the famous live. But they are no longer in 
the H ouse. A friendly word cf warn'ng had gone before 
to notify the coming of his angry majesty, and Hampden 
and the four others are safely within the City walls, where, 
indeed, all Parliament goes for protection next day, to 
“ consider and’ advise how to right the House in point of 
j>rivilege, broken by the king’s coming yesterday with a 
force to take Members of our House.” The Parliament, 
threatened with the sword, takes up the sword to protect 
itself, and yet with a show of profound reverence for royal 
authority. It asks the king for permission to raise a militia; 
it raises the militia without consent, when the request is 
denied. It vests the command of the militia in persorfs to 
be appointed by Parliament, and it prays for the custody of 
the Tower and other strong places. Its prayer refused, it 
takes all it can, backing its respectful request with pike> 
broadsword, and battering ram. And now Oliver Cromwell 
comes to the front ! It is time. He offers to lend ;^3oo to 
aid the Parliament in reducing the Irish rebellion ; he sends 
down arras to Cambridge ; he commences to organi-se troop 
67 ; he seizes the magazine at Cambridge Castle; and he 
has prer^nted the king from getting the University plate, 
value some ^£ 20 ^ 000 . The king, unhindered by the Parlia- 
ment, as yet too reverent to touch his sacred majesty’s 
person — has fled from Whitehall to York, on thje way gather- 
ing an army round him. The queen and the crown jewels 
have been sent away, to negotiate loreign aid and to raise 
money abroad. 

There is now civil war, not as of old, between rival proten- 
dants for the throne, but of the army of tlte king imd' Pariia- 
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ment, against the army of the king. High treason, and yet 
not enough of Republican spirit to shape the treason into 
war against monarchy. A strange civil war, in which there 
are many Parliament men who do not hope to win, many 
who do not desire to win, and many who do not deserve to 
win. Captain Cromwell grows daily in his strength, and is 
soon first in the Cambridge county, and then the eastern 
counties are associated for common defence, and Cromwell 
gradually takes the lead ; no bigger, braver, or wiser captain 
being there to stand in front. When there is some defeat, 
and much terror, Cromwell is firm and unreceding. When 
lawless troops, in the name of Parliament, do as much 
wrong to friends as to foes, Cromwell is a stern and strict 
captain. When cold friends will not find food, forage, and 
pay for the God-fearing ” “ Ironsides,” Cromwell’s swoM 
pens the requisition which knows no evasion, and must be 
fully complied with. Cromwell seems daily to grow con- 
scious of his augmenting power, and to play cautiously for 
more authority: and yet I stand with Cromwell. Tore-quote 
the words attributed to Lord Chatham : “ There was ambi- 
tion, there was sedition, there was violence, but no man 
shall persuade me that it was not the cause of liberty on the 
one side, and of tyranny on the other.” Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cromwell is busying himself in fortifying the town of Cam- 
bridge (gainst Prince Rupert,- in levying “ freewill contribu- 
tions ” tor the good cause, and in seizing “ malignants’ ” 
horses; busying himself, too, in riding hard and striking- 
hard, as the need arises, until the Colonel Cromwellus chief 
of the seven associated counties, with a large force of well- 
ordered men ; “ not a man swears but he pays his twelve- 
pence ; no plundering, no drinking, disorder, or impiety 
allowed.” Lord Essex, the Lieutenant-General, grows less, 
and Colonel Cromwell grows greater, until the big fight 
comes at Winceby, yhere, “ within half-pistol shot, his horse 
>\'as killed under him at the first charge, and fell down upon 
him, and, as he rose up, he was knocked down again by the 
gentleman who charged him ...but afterwards he re- 

covered a poor horse in a soldier’s hands, and bravely 
mounted himself again,” and rides to victory. 

Puritan Cromwell is now Governor of Ely ; the Cathedral 
Service does not please him, and so he writes to the 
Reye^nd Mr. Hitch, “ Lest the soldiers should in any 
tunit|l^O,us or disorderly way attempt the reformation of the 
Cathe^^ Gliurch, 1 require you to forbear altogether your 
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cliolr-service.” Cromwell’s will is to be law to Mr. Hitch, 
.even in the regulation of the Ely Cathedral Choristers. 
The Reverend Mr. Hitch disregarding, next Sunday in 
walks Oliver Cromwell, his hat on his head, a force at his 
.back, and with a “ Leave off your fooling, and come down, 
Sir,” he dismisses poor Mr. Hitch from his pulpit, just as 
a few years later he dismisses Speaker Lenthall from the 
House of Commons. The Lieutenant-C General Cromwell, 
■early in 1644, finds time to appear in Parliament to com- 
plain of my Lord Willoughby, a Parliament General, but 
one not too well-inclined to see the Parliament over-much- 
5ucceeding against the king, and who has “ strangely disso- 
lute people about him.” And a little later, to Major-General 
Crawford, the Lieutenant-General Cromwell delivers a sharp 
reprimand, because Crawford has discountenanced an “ana- 
baptist ” Lieutenant-Colonel : “ Sir, the State, in choosing 
men to serve it, takes no notice of their opinions ; if they 
be willing faithfully to serve it, that satisfies. I advised 
_you tormer^y to bear with men of different minds from 

yourself. Take heed of being too sharp, or too easily 

.sharpened by others, against those to whom you can object 
little, but that they square not with you in every opinion 
•concerning matters of religion.” And still a little later — 
with the extra glory of Marston fight giving further force to 
his authority — Oliver Cromwell rebukes the P)ly Committee 
/or having released some prisoners who had been arrested 
by some of Cromwell’s officers, and forthwith has the re- 
leased men re-arrested by the warrant of his (Cromwell’s) 
will, ^he newer soldiers, especially those with strong con- 
victions on religious matter, all inclined to Cromwell. “The 
man,” Baillie says, “ is a very wise and active head, univer- 
sally well-beloved, as religious and stout, being a known 
Independent, and most of the soldiers who love new ways, 
put themselves under his command.” 

After the second battle of Newbury, on October 27th, 
1644, there was strife between Oliver Crotnwell and his 
.superior officer, the Earl of Manchester, ^he latter, it was 
.alleged, “ does not want to press the king too hard, will not 
pursue after a victory, does not even wish to fight j” and. in 
December we find Cromwell in Parliament declaring that 
it is now a time to speak, or forever to hold the tongue/' 
.and urging in effect that these Earls of Essex and. Man* 
Chester are poor shiftless things, lyith which it vritt; be 
indeed difficult to save a nation from ruin. Wliile oh the 
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other side it is contended that the firebrand Cromwell has. 
openly avowed that “ there never would be a good time in» 
England until we had done with Lords;” and still worse, 
that “if he met the king in battle, he would fire his pistol 
at the king as at another.” The Scots Commissioners,, 
fearful of Cromwell’s growing influence and bold speech,, 
want to learn “ whether there be not ground to prosecute 
Cromwell as an incendiary but Cromwell has already too* 
many “ Ironsides ” to make such a prosecution desirable. 
And now Lords Essex and Manchester are got out of the 
army with soft words and flattering distinctions. Sir Thomas. 
Fairfax is Lord-General, and Cromwell is scarcely second. 

The self-denying ordinance — which took from all Members 
of both Houses of Parliament their commands in the army 
and their civil employments— would, if it had been strictly 
carried out, have deprived Cromwell of his military position • 
but Prince Rupert is to be attacked, and who shall be relied 
on to do it save Oliver Cromwell? Accordingly, “forty days’ 
leave” for his continuance in command being granted, he 
routs convoys, captures strong houses, and goes on so* 
victoriously, that the leave is renewed for “ three months,”’ 
and at last the “ self-denying ordinance ” is dispensed with^ 
at least in this case, and the Lieutenant-General Cromwell 
still remains M.P. for Cambridge. 

And now the attempt at any treaty at Uxbridge having 
failed, the king and Parliament come again to blows on the 
i4ih of June, 1645, when Naseby fight brought Charles and 
Cromwell very close indeed, and the king’s majesty fled. 
I'or a moment the daring Rupert seems likely to win, but 
his cavaliers are better thieves than soldiers, and staying to 
j.lunder after their first dashing charge, lose their vantage; 
and then stern Cromwell, whose “Ironsides” never plunder, 
drives away Prince Rupert’s troopers into disastrous defeat. 

Through i645'^and 1646, we find Cromwell continually 
fighting and growing stronger, capturing Bristol and various 
strong places, battering forts, and personally doing daring 
deeds, with a tinge of fierceness, which made his name 
feared, until the king surrenders to the Scots, and is by the 
ife^tish leaders traded away to the Parliament. Now comes 
complication of quarrel ; Parliament has not only to fight 
the King, Ijut is also divided against itself ; one party thinks 
the king low enough, the other section would push the man 
C]^Us Stnart still harder, even though he fell too low to 
riiei^au^ With the latter goes the army; with the first 
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ranks the city. City and Parliament Presbyterians would 
fain disband the army, which hxs grown too potent through 
its victories, and at last has marched much too near tc 
London. The army requires its arrears of pay, insists on 
its “ old commanders,” and begins to rank itself a power in 
the State. The king, high with hope, ])lays army against 
Parliament and Scots Commissioners against both. The 
army appoints “agents,” or “adjutators,” from each regi- 
ment, and Cromwell, though he sits in Parliament, and does 
not openly side with the growing malcontent spirit, is evid- 
ently more inclined to count upon the sword than upon the 
tongue, and declares to Ludlow that “ these men will never 
leave until the army pull them out by the ears.” ‘ The army 
petitions, and marches nearer London, and now the Lieu- 
tenant-General Cromwell goes to Saffron Waldron to see 
“ the army disbanded,” which does not disband, but, on the 
contrary, and probably by Cromwell’s connivpce, seizes the 
person of the king, not altogether too unwilling to be so 
seized. There is some thought in Parliament to arrest 
Cromwell, but no opportunity. He now plainly sides with 
the army, and it marches still nearer London, and demands 
not only its arrears of pay, and redress of other grievances, 
but claims also “ a settlement of the peace of the kingdom, 
and of the liberties of the subject.” On the one side Pres- 
byterian Parliament and London ; on the other, the army, 
drawing closer to the city walls, with Oliver Crorotvell its 
real commander, and with the king in its midst, his majesty 
vainly hoping that the contending parties may destroy each 
other, leaving him the master. Hallam says that the 
royalists “seem never to have comprehended that many 
active spirits looked to the entire subversion of themonarchy. 
The king, in particular, was haunted by a prejudice, natural 
to his obstinate and undisceming mind, that was neces- 
sary to the settlement of the nation.” Nor was Cromwell, 
nor were his followers, irrevocably hostile to the; king., Soon 
after the capture of the king by Cornet Joyce and hi3 
troopers, they declared, “we do not see how there can be 
any peace to this kingdom, firm or lasting, without a due 
provision for the rights, quiet, and immunity of his majesty/* 
Unfortunately for himself, Charles Stiwrt irri^ted even the 
portion of the army well disposed to him by His utter dicyit* 

For a little time* there is compromise between the 
terian and Independent, factions, an effort is ina^e 
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limit the duration of the Parliament by its own vote, in which 
effort Oliver Cromwell is beaten by a small majority only. 
The king keeps a sort of prisoner’s state in Hampton Court 
Palace, which serves as a not unpleasant gaol, until all 
negotiations fall through, and on the nth of November, 
1647, he absconds from Hampton Court. His Majesty’s 
flight had been hastened by the discovery — ^through the in- 
terception of letters to the queen — of the worse than double 
part that his insincere kingship was playing. The army had 
been provoked at the notion that they had been tricked by 
the king. Fifth-monarchy men began to menace the king’s 
person ; and in the army the levelling spirit, which had 
threatened Parliament, turned also, for an instant, its angri- 
ness against Oliver Cromwell, who quickly, and without 
mercy, trampled out the mutinous spirit, the leader being 
shot as a warning to prevent other want of discipline. 

The king is a prisoner in Carisbrooke Castle. The Scotch, 
who not long since delivered him into bonds, now march, 
or threaten to march, into England, to obtain his majesty's 
release. The very hope encourages Presbyterian royalism 
in Wales, which bursts out in royalist risings ; but Cromwell 
burns one place, starves another, and generally terrifies the 
Welshmen into quiescence ; even if he does not win - them 
to the complete abandonment of the now utterly-ruined 
monarchy.. The Scotch threatening is at last real invasion. 
Duke Hamilton has crossed the border with heavy forces, 
and is coming southward, Preston way, with a huge and strag- 
gling army stretching miles backward, like some unwieldy 
serpent. Cromwell, hurrying out of Wales, and over the 
Lancashire and Cheshire hills, throws himself on this London- 
wards marching army, breaks its back, stamps on its tail, 
and pounds its fangs into impotence. With the rout at 
Preston commence the funereal ceremonies for Charles 
Stuart; to, be delayed fora scant space, while in his turn 
Oliver Cromwell cfbsseis the Scottish border in pursuit of 
Hamilton’s broken men ; but coming to an end at Whitehall 
on the i^th of January, 1649. 

The theory of divine-right rule was exploded for ever in 
England on that day. The divinity which doth hedge 
around a king proved no barrier to the headsman’s axe. 
Th^ had. been art effort in the Presbyterian Parliament to 
save Ae king, an 4 in December, a majority of 1 29 against 83 
had^te^' that ^Miis majesty’s concessions in the treaty of 
A erround of settlement.” On the second dav 
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after this vote, on the 6th of December, 1648, Colonel 
Pride’s regiment of foot paraded under arms in Westminster 
Hall, and Colonel Rich’s regiment of horse stood in the 
Palace Yard outside. Pride’s purge is applied to the House 
of Commons. Those who are against the army, may not 
go in, but must get them gone. The sword is stronger than 
the law. Lieutenant-General Cromwell has hurried up to 
town: the minority has become majoiity, and Charles Stuart 
is “ convicted, attainted, and condemned of high treason.” 
Here it is not fair matter to discuss regicide at any length 
killing kings is poor work and useless work. Republics are 
not created by carving off the head of a monarch ; they can 
only grow gradually in the development of peoples into a 
grandeur of stature higher than tinsel kingcraft knows. 
Regicide is weak work, for it is mostly the vengeance of an 
indignant people, for a wrong which was only possible while 
that people participated or acquiesced in the perpetuation 
of the wrong. I am against beheading kings, as a matter of 
]»olicy ; it is only chipping off an unimportant morsel of the 
monarchy ; but I am still more against killing kings, as a 
matter of principle, for I object entirely to capital punish- 
ment. Punishment can only be lawful — that is, moral ; that 
is, useful — when it has for its end and aim the prevention 
of the recurrence of crime, not only in the criminal, but 
also in the society to which the individual culprit belongs. 
Punishment which is only vengeance for past offence is 
itself crime, and it brutalises those by whom, and amongst 
whom, the vengeance is carried out. 1 am against killmg 
kings, for I am against the right of society to take hliman 
life ; but while capital punishment obtains in any coiintry, I 
know no reason that the headsman’s axe .should be blunted 
and turned from a king’s neck. The law should see no 
distinction of person in any citizen, unless, indeed, it tem- 
pers itself with tenderness to the poor-bom, the weak, the 
starved, and the ignorant I do not understiind the cAnt 
of warped humanity, which sheds a tear for=®theroyal mattyt, 
And has, nevertheless, dry eyes for the scores of thousAtids, 
whom the royal murderer pushed to death ^d ruin by his 
crime, his folly, or his impotence. 

On the 19th of May, 1649, is solemnly declared that 
England is A commonwealth or tree state, and s^U' 
lienceforth be governed as a commonwealth and ire^'state, 
Jbyihe supreme authority of this nation, the repitesewteiives 
the peop.e in Parliaitent, and by such as ' tltef shall 
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appoint and constitute officers *and ministers under them for 
the good' of the people, and without any king or House of 
Lords.” Alas ! paper decrees do not make commonwealths, 
and England as yet is hardly full enough of men to con- 
tinue a government “ without any king.” An uncrowned 
king has already commenced to reign by the force of his 
own grand will. Charles Stuart is indeed dead, but there is 
not even the hope or shadow of a possible Republic in 
England. The one-man rule is more potent than ever; but 
it is now the rule of a real, resolute man, not that of a mere 
irresolute royally-born puppet ; an Oliver Cromwell wields 
power, not a Charles Stuart. The uncrowned king governs 
with a steel sceptre, but he governs for England ; Charles 
Stuart misgoverned for the king. Oliver Cromwell is tyrant, 
not Republican ; but his heart is, despite the lust of power, 
a patriot's heart, and he uses a giant's might to build his 
country's glory and its strength. He knows no mercy, no 
toleration, for episcopal royalism, or mass-saying adherents 
to^’the monarchy. He is law and judge, and. his verdict is 
fiercely severe. 

Poor Ireland was for, and was against, Charles I., and now 
is nearly all in arms for Charles II. And so in Ireland, 
the Lord General Cromwell acts with a Puritan merciless- 
ness of judgment against these misguided Papists. The 
Irish page is a bloody one — “ One could pity this poor Irish 
people ; their case is pitiable enough.” But Cromwell does 
nat torture the captive, nor strike the fallen. To the foe 
in. arms, and counting high his strength, fierce fight, no 
truc^, no peace, no mercy. To the foe on his knees, aban- 
doning his arms, all manner of protection and fairness, save 
<me — ^no shadow of toleration for Rome. The freedom of 
worship, claimed and taken for Independents, was denied 
to l^omanists,, “ I shall not where I have the power, and 
tho is pleased Jo bless me, suffer the exercise of the. 

xnasi where I can take notice of it No, nor in any way 
suffer you that are Papists, where 1 con find you seducing, 
the p^Dde.” When the Lprd General Cromwell landed^, 
nearly Ireland was united against the Commonwealtli,, 
a^.ln^ d^lared for the young Charles 11. Two cities 
a|(^|3^ldin and Deny, ara they besieged, still .held for 
^limament fix je» than twelve mo^s Oliver Crom- 
tmMd burned , and out all mistanee, and, save 

Weteifoi^ nU captured iii turn eyeiy strong 
No oMenngi no muidisr, no violence penhitted ; 
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but when the fight comes» and Tredah summoned will 
not cede, Cromwell himself has to lead the fresh assatdt : 
Aen no mercy, no pity, all the garrison are put to sword. 
And more than one Tredah in this twelvemonths’ history ! 

** A train of favouring events, more than any deep-laid 
policy,” says Hallam, ** had now brought sovereignty within 
the reach of Cromwell. His first schemes of ambition may 
probably have extended no farther than a title and an estate, with 
a great civil and military command in the king’s name. Power 
had fallen into his hands because they alone were fit to widd 
it ; he was taught by every succeeding events his own un- 
deniable superiority over his contemporaries in martial 
renown, in civil prudence, in decision of character, and in 
the public esteem which naturally attached to these quali- 
ties.” And this from Hallam, hostile, it must not be forgotten, 
to our Cromwell. The wine of power is an intoxicating 
draught. The taste groivs with the drinking. It is easy 
novr to condemn Cromwell for taking power, but who is 
there who — having dared to lift the glass to his lips when 
each drop \vas bitter — would have the courage to turn away 
the goblet when the hour of triumph came, and tlie whole 
contents seemed sweet and pleasant, and the world, with 
loud shouts, acclaimed the drinking ? It requires a hero's 
might to leave the won prize ungrasped, and this Cromwell 
was only a man. A grand man, it is true) as men are 
measured in these peddling days. 

Hardly is Ireland roughly smitten into sullen pea«e 
before Scotland again calls for similar chastening. Chad^ * 
II. has there become a covenanted king ; has signed a 
public declaration acknowledging his late father’s sin^ a»d 
his own errors, which he filisdly puts to the account qf evil 
training. On the 26th of June, 1650, Oliver Crc^wqll, 
Esq., is made Captain-General and Commander-in-Chief of 
all the forces raised, or to be raised, by authority of Pariia- 


ment, within the Commonwealth of England,” and in 
morq days is on the niarch to Scotland, where he has to 
match himself against cool and cautious Gen^ Oa^id 
Lesley^ who is too strongly, intrenched to be a.tt^ed. t^% 
on lus own gmund, and who wU not leave hi^ 

Herq for nearly two raonth^ with a little 
Oliver Cromwell and his men short of 
I)ayid Lesley is mucH worried fpf, hia over-cjwron; 

and royaUst'''^^-<^|pto 
ftt md on the 
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aitny is shivered to utter ruin,** The day before the battle the 
Scotch were sure of victory, and Cromwell deemed defeat 
possible. The fight at Dunbar was not his choice, ** we were 
necessitated,** he writes Ireton. The day after the battle his 
view has changed ; he now writes, ** the kirk has done their 
^o/’ and so they had. . There is yet more fighting to be 
done, but it all goes one way. At last, as a desperate effort, 
the Royalist Scots march southward, carrying with them 
their young king, and Cromwell hurries after, Through 
Lancashire, past Shrewsbury to Worcester, where some rest 
is taken, goes Charles II. Through Northumberland and 
Yorkshire, and by way of Nottingham; comes Cromwell ; 
nnd on the 3rd of September, 1651, a year to a day from 
Dunbar fight, conics the battle of Worcester, where too there 
is apother utter rout, and the young king is a fugitive, with- 
out the shadow of an army. 

Ten weeks after the battle of Worcester the Long Parlia- 
ment voted that it would cease to exist on the 3rd of 
November, 1654. ‘‘But why,” asks the army, “should there- 
be still three years delay ?” And then there are difficulties 
about the new representation, and on these the army officers 
and the Parliament are by no means agreed. The army 
desires to shut out the possibility of a Presbyterian majority, 
and the Parliament hopes to prevent any other. It is thought 
by many officers that the Rump Presbyterian Parliament 
desires to keep its power, and continue its existence. These 
dilRculties grow into dangers, until on the 20th of April, 1653, 
the Lord-General Cromwell, in plain black, but with a 
company of musketeers close at hand, goes into the House, 
and sits him down for about a quarter of an hour, and 
then, with an “I will put an end to your prating,’* calls 
in the musketeers, and dissolves the Parliament by the sole 
wair^t of his wilj, After a brief two months, by the same 
W^^t of his will, and by no other law, Oliver Cromwell 
issdeiliis summonses for a National Council, to which come 
1 3^^ selected by him as members for various counties. This 
Cbjimci), called by some the Little Parliament, by others the 
Parliament, is greeted on the 4th of July, 1653, 
Cromwell, in a speech wherein he declares that in 
Afct for a Representative,** brought forward in the 
he had just dissolv^ “plainl3r tile intention 
tile peoi^ a right of choice,** but “was 
the Hoiise, the\tmtter to perpetuate thmv 
truly, I aiy> whw we saw ell thh^ having 
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power iD our hands, we could not resolve to let such moiv 
slrous proceedings go on.” This ‘‘ Little Parliament ^ 
worked vigorously for five months, doing in that time somO 
good service to the State, and then resolved, ‘‘That the 
sitting of this Parliament any longer, as now constituted, 
will not be for the good of the Commonwealth, and that, 
therefore, it is requisite to deliver up unto the Lord-Genetal 
Cromwell the powers which we received from him.” 

On the i6th of December, 1653, “a council of officers, 
and other persons interested in the nation,” nominated 
Oliver Cromwell Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of 
England, Scotland, -and Ireland. “ Through a gross and 
glaring evidence,” says Hallam, “ of the omnipotence of the 
army, the instrument under which he took his title accorded 
to him no unnecessary executive authority. The sovereignty 
still resided in the Parliament, he had no negative voice in 
their laws.” 

On the 4th of September, 1654, was assembled the first 
Protectorate Parliament duly elected by the nation. This 
Parliament wants to discuss too freely ; for it discusses the 
very right and authority of the Protector himself ; but only 
for a week, for on the 12th of September the Parliament 
House is locked up and guarded with soldiers, and the 
Members are all invited to attend his Highness in the 
Painted Chamber, and there he, Oliver Cromwell, tells the 
assembled Commons “ that he would sooner be rolled into 
his grave and buried with infamy ” than throw SL'^y the 
Government, and that, until they all acknowledgje* his 
position as Lord Protector, he says, “ I have caused a stq> 
to be put to your entrance into the Parliament House.'^ 
Some submit at once, some more submit to-morrow, some*^ 
as Bradshaw, Hazelrig, Thomas Scott, Major WildmaO^ 
will not submit at all. Non-submission avails nothing ; 
those who will not submit may Iiave no entrance, no v<rf?e, 
but may get them home, or go whither they will, save litto 
die Parliament House. 

The Lord Protector’s Government is certainty of the didst 
despotic; but says one, “it makes England more formidable 
and considerable to all nations than it has ever be^' ^ 
days.” Cromwell looks to Virginia; ‘deals shaipty 

; refuses t;o sign the Prench treaty until some df 

S t is done by the P^e of Savoy to the Pi^estap^ ^ 
ma, of Perosa, and St Martin;” and 
himsell as a live head for Eo^nd* 
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.. jThere are plots against CromweU’s life, a reward is offered 
% Charles II. of “ virtuous life and blessed memory,” of 
/500 a year to any one who by “sword, pistol, or poison,” 
Sail kill “the base mechanic fellow, named Oliver Cromwell,” 
and this reward is offered “ on the word and faith of a 
Christian king.” There are men too more dangerous, be- 
cause more honest, who seek Cromwell’s life, because they 
regard his power as paralysing all hope of liberty. And 
there is a Parliament which has so reluctantly recognised 
his chieftainship that it cumbers and hinders his Govem- 
ment by its resolutions and red-tape provisions for limiting 
his authority; so that on the 22nd of January, 1655, Crom- 
well makes it a last long speech, of which the peroration 
is : “I think it my duty to tell you that it is not for the 
profit of these nations, nor for the common and public good, 
for you to continue here any longer”; and Parliament is 
dissolved, even before the five calendar months are yet run 
out during which it is provided that Parliament shall not 
be dissolved. Cromwell construes the month to be but four 
weeks, and he wears a sword that would, if need be, measure 
a hour to have only fifty minutes. 

Parliament had voted the Protectorate elective by 200 
voices against 60, and although compelled by Cromwell to 
admit his personal might unquestioned, had resolutely 
debated and examined every other article of the instrument 
of Government, under which the Protectorate had been 
.abated. Parliament dissolved, Cromwell governs by a pure 
military despotism, dividing England into ten district^ pre- 
rided over by Major-Generals, nominated by himself. These 
’Major-Generals levy heavy taxes on disaffected persons, 
tHeir authority being, that it is by Cromwell’s will. Duties 
on merchandise having been levied in excess of law, by 
. CJrpmweirs authority, and a Mr. George Cony, on whom the 
:t^had been enfbrgedi having made suit at law against the 
^pflqctor, Cromwell sent Cony’s counsel to the Tower, while 
the Lord Chief Justice Rolle retired from the bench rather 
give judgment against the Protector. 

" * ' t after his fashion, and as between individuals, 

g dealt out a rude justice, and in all matters other 
5 which touched the firm maintenance' of his 
nt, was equitable in hisriealings as chief-magistrate 
id. He filled the benches with wise and able 
d,. outside Ae one question of his personal jnle, 
id wdl for the< country which he held in the grip 
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of his iron gauntlet In all matters, even of minor api^iht* 
tments, he would have his way, and writes to Mr. Secreta^ 
Thurloe ; “ I have not the particular shining bauble for 
crowds to gaze at or to kneel to, but — to be short — I kn^ 
how to deny petitions, and whatever I think proper for out- 
ward form, to * refer * to any officer or office, I expect that 
such my compliance with custom shall be looked upon as 
an indication of my will and pleasure lo have the thing 
done.” 

On the 17th of September, 1656, a fresh Parliament is 
summoned of about 400 members, and of these Cromwell, 
against all law, prevents nearly ninety persons from taking 
their seats. The men excluded have been duly elected, but 
some are too Republican, some lew too Royalist, and 
Cromwell will have none of them. Under this, Parliament 
the major-general system is abolished with Cromwell's con- 
sent, and some slight show of constitutional Government 
presented. At last, on the 31st of March, 1657, the House 
of Commons present to Cromwell their petition and advice 
that his Highness, the Lord Protector, may be pleased to 
adopt the title “king.” Irate major-generals and stem 
Puritan officers have already remonstrated and urged up6n 
his highness the danger of even seeming to covet any such 
title. And Cromwell, he will, and he will not, bed^fflfe king. 
For himself, he is far stronger with the Lord Protector's staff 
than he would be with the king’s sceptre ; but then the 
crown, should he take it, would pass to his son by cust^. 
So he refuses, in view of army opposition, but not too 
peremptorily, for he still hopes and wishes to wear the Crown, 

it may be done without too much ^var with his >old Iron- 
-following. In discussing whether or hot he shall take 
the title, he uses no grand thought of right or plea of duty ; 
it is a shambling, hesitating, argument, with none of the 
thoroughness of Cromwell in it “I suppose it will have' to 
stand on its expediency,” he says, and so it does, and being 
judged by Cromwell to be not expedient, is at last refused 
^On the 8th of May his Highness says : “ I cannot und 4 rt^® 
Ais Government with the title of king,” and so ki^ps the 
CJovemment as Protector, with such new advant^i# tind 
stipulatiohs as Parliament sees fit to give and ihake ^^i^dlcai 
a6th of June, 1657, Oliver CromweU, now 
leCQgnised as jProtector 1 )y die English la 

installed in his Protectorship, m Westmio^er 
State cerefopny, and 
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Januaiy, 1658, when it meets again with two Houses 
48 of old, Lords and Commons. But into the Commoas 
tHousc now the excluded Members may (by terms of the 
Jpetition and Advice) enter if they will but take the oath, 
and they, or at least some of them, do take the oath, and 
entering range themselves in sturdy opposition. For ten 
days there is discontented debate in Parliament, with at 
least the echoings of disaffection outside; and on the 4th of 
February, therefore, Oliver Cromwell makes his last speech 
-tQ the two Houses, saying : ‘‘You have not only disjointed 

yourselves, but the whole nation it hath not only been 

.yoi^ endeavour to pervert the army while you have been 
.sitting, but some of you have been listing of person by 
commission of Charles Stuart to join with any insurrection 
that may be made. And what is likely to come upon this, 
the enemy being ready to invade us, but even present blood 

and confusion ? And if this be the end of your sitting, 

and this be your carriage, I think it high time that an end 
be put to your sitting. And I do dissolve this Parliament ! 
And l(?t Cod be judge between you and me.” And now 
for a b'r^ef seven months governs alone again Oliver Crom- 
well, and on the 3rd of September, 1658, dies. 

Oliver Cromwell dead, the Protectorate was dead too. It 
had never been a Government created by the people, it was 
the work of one resolute man. During the storm-strife 
provoked by Charles Stuart’s arrogant imbecility, Cromwell 
taken the helm of the State ship, and had navigated 
ner, roughly but safely, through tempest, fury, and dangerous 
l^ssages. But he had allowed none other of the crew to 
S^dy navigation, nor to share with him the piloting ; and 
when the rudder slipped from his hand, palsied by death, 
the poor Protectorate bark drifted to wreck, because none 
had been trained to fill his place. Cromwell’s was a one- 
man rule, a puce despotism. Two thousand years earlier 
he would hate beCli carried into Rome on the shields of his 


soldiers, and saluted “Imperator.” Cromwell was no Repub- 
Kican; but.he was a ^and Englishman, who pushed to the 
^rpnt by virtue of his sturdy thoroughness, and who, did 
service for the nation whose authority he took, whose 
he wielded. One with whom he dealt roughly said 
“One could bear a little with Oliver Cromwell, 
contr^ to his oath of, fidelity to the Parliament, 
|o his duty to the public, cQntiary to the respect 
to that venerable b<^y from vdiom he received his 
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authority, he usurped the functions of Government His 
merit was so extraordinary, that our judgments, our passions, 
might be blinded by it He made his way to empire by the 
most illustrious actions; he had under his command an army 
that had made him a conqueror, and a people that had made 
him their general.” The author of a fine history of “Demo- 
cracy,” recently published in Massachusetts, describes Crom- 
w'ell as “hypocrite in his religion, a fanatic in his politics, and 
a despot in his rule.” That he was “a despot in his rule,” is 
true ; that he was a “ fanatic in his politics,” I see no evid- 
ence. Clearly a monarchist, he trampled on the monarchy 
and accepted a Government without a king ; was content 
with a Protectorate with one chamber, equally content with 
a Protectorate with two chambers. Having overthrown the 
king, would have accepted himself the kingly title, had it 
not been for the dangerous opposition of men who were 
alike fanatics in politics and religion. Whether Cromwell 
was, or was not, a “ hypocrite in religion,” is harder perhaps 
to decide, and I may not be the best one to express an 
opinion. Many great leaders have professed themselvea. 
God-sent, and even I, who would always regard such a 
profession as utterly untrue in fact, am not prepared to say 
that the utterer is necessarily a hypocrite. Hindostan gave 
us recently a great leader claiming to be god-sent The 
Moslem, twelve centuries ago, had his Mohammed. That 
Cromwell was a “ fanatic ” in his religion is, I thittk, more 
easily proveable ; and that he was, at any rate, in the lipt 
eleven years of his life “a hypocrite” in his politics,, is, I 
think, capable of demonstration. But, despite all this, lie 
was a man of huger stature and of mightier will than any other 
who lived in his age. He made the haughty Spaniard bend; 
forced Mazarin to be tender to Piedmontese Protestants; 
compelled the sturdy Dutchman to admit England’s supre- 
macy ; and made his brief page of power dazzling wiA the 
glory of his grand rule. He died, and the night of fck life 
was witliout starlight ; his grave without honour alfor4‘ed fto 
shelter to his bones. A people whom he had oveiiriastered 
became again willing servants to the dynasty he had ex-' 
pelled. Sole ruler of his race, his sceptre fell as his coffin 
was lowered. The might of his manhood had odshoot in 
no breast The Captain is dead, and the wind and tiwes 
urge the helpless ship to ruin, for amongst the ere# none 
dares takehis place. 
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On the 22nd of February, 1732, nearly three-quarters of a 
century after the death of Cromwell, George Washington 
was born at the family homestead on Bridges Creek, on the 
Virginia side of the Potomac River. Washington was the 
offspring of a royalist family of estate and position, and his 
early associations with the friends and relatives of Lord 
Fairfax were calculated to increase his feeling of reverence 
fiM Monarchical and aristocratic traditions. When yet only 
nineteen years^of age, George Washington was appointed 
Major and Adjutant-General of the Virginian Militia, and 
before he was twenty-two was charged with a most difficult 
and dangerous mission to those of the Indians and French 
then united in arms against the English Colonists, and 
also to the tribes of Indians who had not yet committed 
themselves to open hostilities. In this mission he exhibited 
much prudence, firmness, and devotion, coupled with ad- 
mkable tact and self-possession. 

in April, 1754, Washington fought his first battle with a 
small liench force j and writing to his brother in the flush 
of the excitement, says how he “heard the bullets whistle.'* 
His^ first campaign ended most disastrously, his command 
having, after hard fighting, to surrender to a very superior 
force ; but Washington received, nevertheless, the thanks of 
the ^ House of Bargwses of Virginia for the bravery he 
^ibited. 

. rin 1755 a expedition, under General Braddock, 
lliaving been o^anised against tlie Indians, Washington's 

8 were utilised by the English commander, who ap- 
Washington as a volunteer aide-de-camp, but only 
f adopted the advice given by the young Virginian, 
er disregard by Braddock of part of Washington's 
tion was attended by most fatal consequences ; for 
;lish general led his troops into an ambuscade of 
and Frehchmen, against which he had been warned, 
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where, the English regulars were literally cut to pieces, and 
Braddock himself was mortally wounded. In this sad busi- 
ness Washington distinguished himself alike for his courage, 
his modesty, and his wisdom ; and when, a little later, the 
Colony of Virginia raised special forces to defend its boun- 
daries against attacks from the French and Indians, Wash- 
mgton was, with the full assent of his countrymen, appoiij^^ 
Commander-in-Chief of the Colonial forces (somewhat 
against the wish of Governor Dinwiddic, who behaved with 
coldness and ungraciousness to the Virginian militia-man). 
The position of the young Commander-in-Chief was further 
embarrassed, by the fact that any officer holding a commis- 
sion from the king refused to obey orders from an officer 
whose commission was only signed by the Governor ; and 
we find Washington journeying to Boston in the hope to 
get himself and officers put upon the regular establishment, 
wth commissions direct from King George III. It is use- 
less now to speculate on what might have been the result 
on Washington’s military future had his request been com- 
plied with. Luckily for the struggles for independence, his 
demand in this respect was refused. Theodore Parker, 
speaking of his severity as a military disciplinarian at this 
period, says : From natural disposition, he loved the exer- 
cise of power. But he was singularly careful to defer to the 
civil authority when possible. If the right was doubtful, 
the conscientious young soldier left it to be exercised by the 
magistrate, not by the military arm. This is to be noted, 
because it is so rare for military men to abstai|l.f'^|n 
tyranny.” Washington’s position was a very painfiil (^0 ; 
he had to defend a wide-stretching frontier against a wily 
and savage enemy, and this with an utterly inadequate force, 
badly supplied with munitions of war. He w^js thwafted 
and snubbed by Governor Dinwiddie, and n^rly all Ws 
requests for necessaries in the conduct of militJUy operations 
were disregarded. Washington’s health entirety broke diO'sm 
under these varied annoyances, and he ulti«(iltely rjesij^d 
his position. Having been elected to 
gesses of Virginia, he took his seat in ^ 

on his entry to the Legislature by th^ 

House for the services he had rendered. t'o th^^se 
Wikshington could make no rq>ly; hja’talftjitpvW 
those of the orator, 

'teiiita[edtohm 
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the House of Burgesses George Washington was not^ 
therefore, at first a conspicuous figure, save as the soldier 
^hd had earned its thanks prior to his installatioa There 
is, however, a storm rising through the land which shall so 
endanger the liberties of the citizens, and excite their wrath, 
that a man of Washington's stature cannot long be over- 
looked. The Navigation I^aws enforced by England against 
the Colonies had entirely excluded the Colonists from tr^e 
with foreign countries; had subjected the trade between the 
various Colonies to heavy duties, and had either totally pro- 
hibited, or imposed prohibitory restraints on, all Colonial 
manufactures thought likely to interfere with the manufac- 
turing interests of the mother country. Much discontent 
and dissatisfaction had been produced, especially in New 
England, by the operation of the Navigation Laws ; and iii 
1760 this feeling of discontent was aggravated by an attempt 
made in Boston to collect, under writs of assistance, duties^ 
on foreign sugar and molasses, which had been smuggled 
into Massachusetts. Those writs of assistance were resisted 
before the law courts as unconstitutional, the question being 
argued so eloquently by the fimous James Otis, that it is 
said that all his hearers went away ready to take up arms 
to resist the enforcement of such writs. The litigation on 
these writs of assistance was really the first potent step in 
the struggle for independence— the beginning of the great 
Amerkan Republic. 

|At the conclusion of the French war, the most active 
em>rts were made by the British men-of-war, acting under 
sitringent orders from the Home Government, to suppress 
clandestine trade theretofore carried on with the Spanish 
Colonies. To this the New England men replied by re- 
solving not to purchase British fabrics, and the home trade 
iras in consetpience much diminished. 

in . 1764 the iUkadvised Ministry of George III. sought to 
teyy taxes in the Colonies, and in 1765 the famous Stamp 
Aijjt passed. Washington, who had hitherto been a 
d^pt^d royalist, and had shown himself submissive to alt 
tie brooedures of the Home Government, now denounces 
f^,lricpnstitutional method of taxation.” The resistance 
Act was so great that it was repealed on the 
March, 1766 ; and Washington dien writes that all 
instrumental in procuring the repeal, are entided 
^ every British, subject^ and have mine cor- 
diat in the spring of 1766 Washington nPtonly 
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r^arded himself as a British subject, but actually raised no 
objection — perhaps saw no objection — to the clause of the 
repealing act— so much impeached by Henry, Otis, Franklin, 
and the Adamses — which declared that “ the king, with the 
consent of Parliament, had power and authority to make 
laws and statutes of sufficient force and validity to bind the 
Colonies and people of America, in all cases whatsoever.” 
Those who contended for principles in America still pro- 
tested against this clause, but Washington took no part in 
the protest. He remained quietly at Mount Vernon attend- 
ing to his plantation. Year by year the attitude of the Home 
Government grew more menacing, and the dissatisfaction in 
the Colonies grew more marked. In 1767 a variety of 
duties were enacted for collection in the Colonies. To 
prepare for a possible struggle “ armed negotiators,” in the 
shape of two regiments, were sent from England to Boston 
to protect the Commissioners of Customs. The inhabitants 
of the Bay State City resolved, in towns’ meeting, that the 
king had no right to send troops thither without the consent 
of the Assembly, and quarters were refused to the troops, 
who were thereupon billeted in the State House, in Faneuil 
Hall, and other public buildings. The resistance offered in 
Massachusetts encouraged others. Washington in 1769 
writes to his friend George Mason : “ At a time when our 
lordly masters in Great Britain will be satisfied with nothing 
less than the deprivation of American freedoii^sfft , Seems 
highly necessary that something should be doti^>|0 a^t 
the stroke, and maintain the liberty which we have derived 
from our ancestors. But the manner of doing to answer 
the purpose effectually, is the point in question. That no 
man should scruple, or hesitate a moment, in defence of so 
valuable a blessing, is clearly my opinion ; yet arms should 
be the last resource.” , : 

In 1769, on the proposition of Washington, burges^^ 
of Virginia — following the example of the nortlii^ Colonic 
—pledged themselves neither to import nor u|&!any goodfi 
lUerchandise, or manufactures taxed by Parliai^Ht 
inpon adhered rigorously to this, and strictly;enj<»iiii$,Jus 
XondoD agent not to ship him anything subject to 
; . In 1770 Lord North became Prime Minister iu 
arid he abandoned all the duties levied in 1:767, 
right to a tax oh tea, which he res^^^ ‘Vto 
the Parfiamefitriry r%ht of taxation.” “ A vll6 

iaidi be thought of tUi America 
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feet*^ This tea tax, if it had been collected, would have 
produced not quite ^300 a year. England spent 
;^^i39)52i>03S in the vain endeavour to enforce the tax ! ! 
Early in 1773 Lord Dunmore was appointed Governor of 
Virginia, and despite the hostile feeling arising between the 
Colonists and the Government, Washington appears to have 
been on the most friendly and intimate terms with the 
Court Party, until the arrival in Virginia of the news of the 
monstrously mad and vindictive policy adopted by Lord 
North — a policy which it is now clear was actually strongly 
urged and enforced by George III. — by which the port of 
Boston was to be closed and its commerce entirely ruined. 
The whole of Massachusetts determined to stand by Boston^ 
and the query now was, Would the other Colonics stand by 
Massachusetts ? Washington offered to “raise one thousand 
men, and subsist them at my own expense, and march 
myself at their head for the relief of Boston.” General 
Gage had encamped his infantry and artillery on Boston 
Common, arid the ciy^ went round the whole country to 
break off all intercourse with Great Britain, until the colony 
restored to full enjoyment of all its rights ; and further, 
to renounce all dealings with those on this American side, 
who should refuse to enter into a similar compact. On the 
rSth of July, 1774, a meeting was held in Fairfax County, 
at which a committee was appointed, with Washington as 
chairman, to draw up resolutions, which state first the illegal 
cdhduct of the British Government; covenant not to import 
bt hold intercourse with England or any colony, town, or 
province refusing to agree to the plan adopted by the 
General Congress ; then recommend a petition to the king, 
♦♦lamenting the necessity of entering into measures that 
fttight be displeasing; declaring their attachment to his 
person, iamilj^,^ 4pd Government, and their desire to con* 
tHiue in dependence upon Great Britain.” The attachment 
to the person of ♦♦ mad George ” may be passed t>y as a 
tpl^erpf fashion, and even when we remembei; that his 
included the lustful and lying George IV., the corrupt 
aind ^lutal Duke of York, the niggardly and paltry WUliam 
imd the bestially immoral Duke of , Cumberland, it 
itlM imtbefoigbtten that the “family” was then very young, 

< ^ “ attachment was probably for die good qualities 

ji|m|the Eoyal Family mi^ht have manifested had their 
and their vices passed for virtues, 
of l^ptember, 1774, a General Congress of 
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fifty^nc deputies, delegated from the various Colonies, 
assembled at Philadelphia (Georgia alone being unrepre- 
sented). It was from this Congress that the famous address 
was sent to England which won such high praise from the 
lips of Chatham. On his return from this Congress, the 
eloquent Patrick Henry was asked whom he considered the 
greatest amongst the men assembled there. He replied : 
“If you speak of eloquence, Mr. Rutledge, of South 
Carolina, is by far the greatest orator ; but if you speak of 
solid information and sound judgment, Colonel Washington 
is unquestionably the greatest man on that floor.” Even 
yet Washington — irritated as he and his friends had become 
by aristocratic misrule — had no sort of disposition to advo- 
cate any separation from the mother country. Writing to 
Captain Mackenzie as to Independence, he says : “ I am 
well satisfied that no such thing is desired by any thinking 
man in all North America.” 

It is worthy notice that the struggle in England, out of 
which Cromwell grew into power, and that in America, 
which ended in the elevation of Washington to the chief 
magistrature, had each its inception in the denial of the 
right claimed by the king and his ministers to levy taxes 
without the consent of the taxed. It was not, says Washing- 
ton, “against paying the duty of 3d. per pound on; tea....... 

No, it is the right only that we have all along disputed.”* 
Although Washington appears to have been opposed to sotiis 
of tlie extreme measures of resistance advocated'by a strong 
party of the Eastern men, yet so soon as a definite coufse 
was resolved upon, he went loyally with the majority ; and 
he wrote to his brother, “ It is my full intention, if needful, 
to devote my life and fortune to the cause.” 

The crisis soon came ; General Gage detached a body of 
regular troops to destroy some provincial military 'stores at 
Concord, Massachusetts. At Lexington Grech these troopfs 
fired on the local yeomanry, and before nigfi; a laige body 
of English troops had been literally chased i^to the City of 
Boston by the “minute men,” who ran, guii in 
their industries, to revenge the blood recklessly she^'^ th^ ’ 
road to Concord. The Massachusetts k their 




of ilbston, and the second Philadelphia Cutoresi 
aflerrhuds appointed George 
Chief of the mtoent artny, now lutehllid 
Witsbington— who hid in 
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the appointment) and whose nomination had been unani- 
mpus— when he accepted the position, added : “But lest 
spme unlucky event should happen unfavourable to my 
reputation, I 'declare that I do not consider myself 
equal to the command I am honoured with. As to 
pay, I beg leave to assure Congress that, as no pecuniary 
consideration could have tempted me to accept this arduous 
employment, at the expense of my domestic ease and hap- 
piness, I do not wish to make any profit of it. I will keep 
an exact account of my expenses. These, I doubt not, 
they will discharge, and this is all I desire.” Adams, in a 
letter written at the moment, praises highly the conduct of 
Washington, “a gentleman of one of the fairest fortunes 
upon the Continent, leaving his delicious retirement, his 
family and friends, sacrificing his ease, and hazarding all in 
the cause of his country. His views are noble and disin- 
terested.” 

There is a tree at Cambridge — ^an old elm — ^where it is 
noted that Washington assumed his high command ; and 
the ^st time I halted under the tree I tried Iiard to picture 
to myself the variously accoutred, roughly-dressed, badly- 
armed' array of agriculturists which had so shut into Boston 
the , well-drilled, well-armed, and highly-trained regular 
troops of the British. Monarchy. The great fight at Bunker 
HilM^ which the gallant though unsuccessful attempt to 
forjjfy 4 position which would have commanded every por- 
tion of. the City had shpwn the sturdy stuff of these New 
England “ minute” men— had taken place prior to Washing- 
toti^s assumption of command. What army he found was 
to him very disappointing. Tired of merely watching the 
British forces, many of the newly-enrolled troops had 
retpmed to th^ir farms, which sorely needed cultivation; 
pa instead of 20, *00 men supposed to be in camp, Wash- 
ingjon only foUhd thfee about 14,000 fit for service, and 
mjgiy of these without muskets or ammunition. The only- 
troops ^presenting any appearance of drill or fair equipment 
wpi:^ from the small colony of Rhode Island. Theo^ 
says: “The camp was full of jealousies, 
rivajiies, resentments, petty ambitions ; men thinking mucH 
foir.|d^^ves, Ijttle tor their impeiilled nation.” Washings 
to fcvite Ckneral Howe into general action, but; 
tho gunpowder in the stores, fbimd that 
qC not provide nine cart^ 
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In the American, or ** Continental,? army, as it was called, 
there were many divisions of opinion and interest. Some 
of the New England officers were personally indisposed to 
co-operate with the Virginian gentleman, whom they found 
much too aristocratic for their home-spun fancies. To quote 
the words of Washington himself : Confusion and discord 
existed in every department, which in a little time must have 
ended either in the separation of the army, or fatal contests 
with, one another.” While Washington was organising his 
troops, and slowly obtaining for them the necessary military 
equipment, he had the constant fear that the British army 
might be able to take advantage of the disorganisation in the 
newly-raised levies he commanded. But General Gage and 
General Howe were content, while waiting for reinforce- 
ments, to thunder away from Bunker Hill batteries, while 
keeping their troops within their own works ; the Americans, 
from want of powder, making but scant reply to the noisy 
cannonade. 

The delay in the siege produced many embarrassments. 
Men who were brave enough in a fight would not patiently 
wait, doing nothing, in front of this fortified city, while tl^dr 
farms went to ruin. Enlisted for one year only, many wou|^ 
not re-enlist at all. Those who did manifest willingness to 
re-enlist would only serve under officers of their own choice; 
and men from one Colony, as Connecticut, would not serve 
under Rhode Island officers. In a letter writt^ it^ this 
juncture Washington says ; “ I find we are likel}' lO'^e 

deserted at a most critical time Our situation is ti'uly 

alarming Could I have foreseen what I have iexperie^d, 

and am likely to experience, no consideration upon ^rth 
should have induced me to accept this command.” It must 
not be forgotten that the position of the men was nqi of 
most enviable kind. ** Tlie first burst of revolution^ zeal 
hdd passed away ; enthusiasm had been chilled hf iffie in- 
action and monotony of a long encampment” No regular 
commiss^t, and nearly all comforts absent "the' troops 
had suffierod privations of every kind — ^want of fujcl, clothih^* 
provisions. They looked forward with dismay to 
of wii^ter, and longed for their rustic homes and.^knly 
aides." Throughout the Colonies much more Was jexpetted 
from Washipgton than he was able to perform^ his avdl&l^^ 
^ce was overrated, and his motives for ina^Oh 
aifoed know," writes Washington 00 ^ the 
PiSteiery, 1776, "the unhappy predfcamenf J I 
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know that much is expected from me ; I know that, without 
men, without arms, without ammunition, without anything 
fit for the accommodation of a soldier, little is to be done, 
and, what is mortifying, I know that I cannot stand justified 
to the world without exposing my own weakness, and injuring 
the cause by declaring my wants ; which I am determined 
not to do further than unavoidable necessity brings every 
man acquainted with them My own situation is so irk- 

some to me at times that, if I did not consult the public 
good more than my own tranquillity, I should long ere this 
have put everything on the cast of a die. So far from my 
having an army of 20,000 men well armed, I have been here 
with less than half that number, including sick, furloughed, 
and on command, and those neither armed nor clothed as 
they should be. In short, my situation has been such that 
I have been obliged to use art to conceal it from my own 

officers To have the eyes of the whole Continent fixed 

with anxious expectation of hearing of some great event, 
and to be restrained in every military operation for want of 
the necessary means of carrying it on, is not very pleasing, 
especially as the means used to conceal ray weakness from 
the enemy conceal it also from our friends.” 

Ultimately, as every one knows, the regular army of 
England evacuated Boston, beleagured by ^‘an undisciplined 
band of husbandmen,” and General Howe and his well- 
equipped legions sought safety in the warships from the 
persevering advances of Washington to the reduction of the 
Bay State City. 

.. Uontinced that ** no accommodation could be effected 


with Great Britain, on acceptable terms,” and that “a pro- 
tracted war was inevitable,” Washington now sought to force 
upon Congress the need for enlisting an army disposable 
fof the whole wa^ and available in any portion of the con- 
tinent Whiles his eneigetic remonstrances produced some 
improvements, there was still much left to be desired. The 
bf^edf operations was changed from Massachusetts to New 
State. Now, to a much larger degree, than when 
inw Boston, Washington felt the effects of treachery; one 
ptoi jilearly'Cpst him his life, his very body-guards having 
b^^^: 6 rrupted. Those who were the mo§t willing agents 
i^vM^todiy and Toryism were found amongst the Quarter 
one of which, for its cowardly rascality, still re- 
okA’fimn thn Bdtjish Government a pension of j^4iOoo 
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On the 4th of July, 1776, Independence was declared^ in 
words ; but a severe reverse, sustained by Washington on 
Long Island, made many persons despair of its realisation. 
The troops he had under him in this campaign were very 
ill-equipped. “Many of the yeomen of the country, hastily 
summoned from the plough, were destitute of arms, in lieu 
of which they were ordered to bring with them a shovel, 
spade, or pickaxe, or a scythe straightened and fastened to 
a pole.” The effect of the defeat on Long Island was 
shown in the wholesale return to their farms in Connecticut 


alone of more than 4,000 men. Despite all this, Washington 
always presented a firm face to the enemy, even when him- 
self nearly heart-broken, by the disregard of his entreaties 
by Congress, and by the indisposition shown by the several 
Colonial Governments to second his exertions, and comply 
with his requirements. 

In September, 1776, the difficulties of his position, and 
the defection of some of his troops, seem to have rendered 
Washington desperate, and in some of the frays he risked 
his life needlessly. His natural calm, however, soon,, re- 
turned, and though evidently very doubtful as to the possi- 
bility of ultimate victory, he now recommenced those series 
of careful manoeuvres which so embarrassed the Elfish 
and German generals to whom he was opposed. General 
Washington had the danger of his positipn -considerably 
heightened by the conduct of General General 

Gates. I'he first a brave and ambitious so||^tf/who aspj^ed 
to the chief command, and who regarded, ^ Washington’s 
star as on the wane, actually withheld reinforcements from 
Washington’s crippled forces, when the latter was retreating 
through the Jerseys after the British successes Fort 
Washington. The second (Gates) about the samp, time 
pleaded ill-health as an excuse for avoiding a commaiid| so 
that he might go to Philadelphia to intrigue agj^nst Wasi^mg* 


ton before the Congress. 

If not entirely disregarding, at any, rate no f{| 
publicly noticing, the hostility of Lee and 
Washington gave courage to his army, 
sinking spirits of the American Colohi& j- ^ 
b^liant dash at the Hessian quartern ai; 
with actually inferior forces, he created 
amongst ^ British uoops. Juat,a|fc jth^Tpn 
ilipie is a toe iQ^atiot^ of the' stenoer' w pi 
Hijlg the future or^erii^n 
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regiments wished to return home; only enlisted for one year, 
their term of service had expired, their pay was in arrear, 
ttieir presence was indispensable to Washington, at any rate 
for a short time, and by the offer of a bounty of ten dollars 
per man, they were induced to agree to stay for six weeks ; 
but there was no money in the pay-chest, and the poor, 
penniless men could not rely on promises of future pay- 
ment. Washington had to borrow ;£i5o to enable him to 
’ pay the most pressing, and thus temporarily kept his forces 
together. 

At the close of 1 776 Washington was invested by Congress 
with almost dictatorial powers, and in acknowledging the 
Resolution of Congress, he says: find Congress have 

done me the honour to entrust me with powers, in my 
military capacity, of the highest nature and almost unlimited 
extent. Instead of thinking myself freed from all civil 
obligations by this mark of their confidence, I shall con- 
stantly bear in mind that, as the sword was the last resort 
for the preservation of our liberties, so it ought to be the 
first thing laid aside when those liberties are firmly estab- 
lished.” Washington was true in letter and in spirit to this 
promise. No enticement of ambition made him waver for 
one lapment in his fidelity to the trust he had accepted. 

4 ^btsgh Washington possessed nearly absolute authority, 
he ^ms to have been extremely reluctant to use it, and 
often 'permitted Congress to interfere, and to make appoint- 
iHent^ and arrangements which were neither consonant with 
his views nor with the dignity of his position. This is of 
course open to the criticism, that had Washington been less 
'Wjse, it might have been very difficult for him to have held 
^together the Eastern men, some of whom honestly seemed 
i 6 entertain the notion that despite his professions Washing- 
ton was really aiming at the establishment of a military 
nil6 


.The surrender of General Burgoyne, and the division 
his command, to General Gates in the north ; and 
repulse of the army under Washington at Germantown, 
room for some of the disaffected to revive the intrigues 
lostite to Commander-in-Chief. General Gates not 
' 0 \y omitted to report to Geoige Washington the surrender 
gOyne, blit actually corresponded secretly with dis- 
i officers in WashingtonVeamp to induce them to 
their chief. The ^orious achievements of 
compare^ with the Masters, which attended 
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Washington in this campaign. It was overlooked that Gates 
— who was afterwards utterly ruined by his defeats in the 
South— was only carrying out Washington’s original far-seeing 
plan of operations, and with a very large force at his com- 
mand, aided by a generally favourable spirit in the part of 
the country where his military operations were conducted, 
while Washington had an inferior force weakened by troops 
he had detached to aid Gates — which troops General Gates 
now withheld from his Commander— and was in a lukewarm 
State, where many were disaffected to the American cause. 
Washington himself says that “General Gates was to be 
exalted on the ruin of my reputation and influence.” The 
American army had great difficulty in obtaining provisions; 
in some places where the inhabitants had provisions and 
cattle, they denied them to General Washington, and pre- 
ferred taking their cattle and food to Philadelphia, where 
the English army gave them higher prices. 

In 1778 Washington writes : “For some days past there 
has been little less than a famine in the camp; a part of the 
army has been for a week without any kind of flesh, and the 
rest three or four days. Naked and starving as they are* 
we cannot enough admire the incomparable patience,, and 
fidelity of the soldie^.” Philadelphia was occupied dining 
the winter, by a British army 20,000 strong, provided With 
every comfort ; while Washington was at Valley Forge,- be- 
sieging tne city after a fiwhion, with not more than 5,000 
men, in sadly wretched plight, sometimes without ammimi- 
tion to serve its cannon. At last General Howe resigned 
the command of the British army to Sir Henry Clinton) by 
whom Philadelphia was evacuated, under orders from the 
Home Government. < ; 

Now came the effect of the treaty concluded by Franklin, 
between France and America, in the . aid of a French 
squadron and French funds. This French oontingent rather 
increased the temporary difficulties of Was^ngton as . Com- 
mander-in-Chief, although the general eifehl of the 
alliance was to render the British mrospectii.|nt the Cololues 
one of the gloomiest character. George I|l. was 
enough, pers'^nally, to encourage the barba^s en^)loym6nt 
of Indians ; and scalping^ ► ravishing, anitl 
amongst the means ineffectually re^rted 
king to win back the idfections of his suhjec|i;/Tlm^6ngl^^ 
Church and Bnglishdandcd aristoaa<y,l^jy)%ad 4 ^ 
encouraged their kmg iUr his cruel obsla^^, sW ^thik war 
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to subdue the Colonies was to be carried on in despite of 
the failures already experienced. In America, die French 
alliance had at least one bad effect ; many deemed that the 
war would now cease at once; that there was, therefore, no 
necessity for continuous supplies to the army; for long drills 
or great preparations. The several Colonies were unwilling 
to comply with military requisitions, which they thought had 
now become needless, and General Washington found him- 
self exceedingly embarrassed, and his popularity endangered 
by his persistence in requiring the means for continuing a 
long, arduous, and costly struggle; and at the close of 1778 
he writes : “ Our affairs are in a more distressed, ruinous, 
and deplorable condition than they have been since the 
commencement of the war.” 

Difficulties in the internal condition of the army, and 
its relation to the various States, may be best illustrated by 
the case of the Jersey Brigade, in which, in 1779, the officers 
— who complained that they could get no pay, and that 
their families were starving— refused to march unless their 
arrears were first discharged. Here Washington acted with 
great tact as well as with great firmness ; and while entirely 
denying the right of the officers or men to utilise their 
tpilitary position, he at the same time pressed Congress and 
th#^'State Legislature to deal more patriotically with their 
defenders in the field 

For weeks at a time the army was on half allowance of 
sometimes without meat, sometimes without bread, 
sbihetimes without both. Congress being destitute of the 
p6wer of levying general taxes, the State Governments were 
dfch severally charged with the duty of supporting their 
o\m quota of troops to the army. This naturally resulted 
in ^eat inequality and discontent Some States furnished 
their troops amp^ with pay and clothing; some States 
mrt niggardly in these respects; and some States were sc 
neglectful as to leave their troops practically destituti^ 
F^oducing in these latter a more discontented and muti- 
notn^ spirit from the contrast with their more favoured 
brethreto. 

' this disastrous condition of things increased 

poweij^ lVere sought for Washington, but any augmentation 
of^hniflllready large authority was strenuously objected to 
of the best men. It was urged ** that his influence 
too great; that even his virtues afforded motives 
; that the enthusiasm of the army, joined to the 
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kind of dictatorship already confided to him, placed Conr, 
gress and the United States at his mercy.” 

In the middle of 1780 matters came to a crisis. Two 
Connecticut regiments turned out in armed meeting, resolved 
to march home, “ or at best to gain subsistence at the point 
of the bayonet." Suppressing this mutinous outbreak with 
considerable difficulty, Wasliington found it nearly impos- 
sible to get bread for his famishing soldiers, and in a spirit 
of deep despondency he wrote : “ I have almost ceased to 
hope.” Yet when the English commander, informed by his 
spies of the condition of Washington’s forces, marched to 
attack the American troops, he found that Washington’s 
^eat personal influence was enough to arouse their patriots 
ism and unite their ranks ; and instead of a discontented 
and disorganised rabble, the British were confronted by a 
compact and w’dl-ordcred, though badly-equipped, army, 
before whom the English forces retreated, despite the supe* 
riority on the royalist side. 

In 1780 Washington seemed at the end of his resources. 
He writes : ‘‘I see nothing before us but accumulating 
distress. We have been half our time without provisions, 
and are likely to continue so. We have no magazines, nor, 
money to form them ; and in a little time we shall have no 
men, if we have no money to pay them.” The Penn- 
sylvanian troops mutinied in 1781, and compelled Congress 
to treat with them. Encouraged by this, a part of the 
Jersey troops also revolted; but Washington, here close 
Land, sternly stamped out this revolt. A striking feature 
connected with these mutinies by the American troops 
against Congress is, that the mutineers nevertheless 
remained faithful to the American cause, and made 
prisoners of agents sent to them with moti^ and fao- 
mises from the English camp. 

In October, 1781, the war was practically decided by the. 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown ; and it is necd-^ 
less to dwell here at any length on the closing scenes pf a 
struggle which terminated on the aoth of JamSry, 1783, by 
the signature of the treaty at Paris. < ' 

The army, as in the case of theCommonwealth struggle, wai 
now a power in the 'land. The pay of offiqeijs an^ 
inarrear ; they had many grievances ; the /^re Qi> 

was doubtful; ttoe was a suggiesi;|gn 9^$^^ not 
at^te attempt to 

veteroji officer ton^upon hims^ to .soiwtetO Waffikigts^ 
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that “the title of King would be attended with some 
material advantages.” Washington replied without hesita- 
tion that no event in the war had given him so much pain 
as “ your information of there being such ideas expressed 
in the army,” which “I must view with abhorrence and 
reprehend with severity.” With the army General Wash- 
ington had a most difficult task. Their grievances were 
real, and to the Congress at Philadelphia he represented 
these in the strongest terms. To the army itself he was 
sternly firm in forbidding any use of their military force in 
support of their claims against Congress. 

At last, on the 23rd of December, 1783, at Annapolis, 
having first in methodical fashion settled up his pecuniary 
accounts — and without one farthing pay or profit or recom- 
pense for his military services — George Washington relin- 
quished the authority the nation had entrusted to his hands, 
and retired to private life without a stain on his shield, unhesi- 
tatingly disregarding those allurements of power which would 
have been irresistible to a weaker man. It is noteworthy 
tliat the tbtal amount of Washington’s account— including 
';^i,98a los. for secret service — was only ;^i9, 306 iis. 9d., 
and this was from July, 1775, to December 28th, 1783. In 
General Washington’s own private book there is an entry 
,tiiat he was a considerable loser from items that, “ in the 
perplexity of business,”- he had omitted to charge. No 
claim was ever urged by him to have this deficiency 
made up. 

In 1785, the Assembly of Virginia, by an unanimous vote, 
gave to Washington a number of shares, value about 40,000 
dt^lars, in two schemes connected with the navigation of 
the 'Potomac and James Rivers. Washington, who had re- 
eolved not personally to accept any valuable reward, asked 
and obtained the permission of the Virginian Legislature to 
ap^ly the giftt to oh|ects of a public nature, and ultimately 
the value was devoted to educational purposes. 

-The conclusion of the struggle with the mother countiy 
lefi the many, discontented with the burdens and troubles of 
the war, a full opportunity for the expression of their dis^ 
sati^^tion." The Government had little or no elective 
anthofity now that the war was concluded, and martial law 
prevailed. “The confederation,” writes Washing* 
|i])ears to me ta be little more than a shadow wi^out 
and Congress a nugatory body, that oid(< 
uMIW'^ImSiSk little attended' to.’' Cobaet Heniy Lee 
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having applied to Geoige Washington to use his influence 
with the people, the latter thus replied from Mount Vernon: 

talk, my good Sir, of employing influence to appease 
the present tumults in Massachusetts. I know not where 
that influence is to be found, or, if attainable, that it would 
be a proper remedy for the disorders. Influence is not 
government. Let us have a government by which our lives^ 
liberties, and properties will be secured, or let us know the 
worst at once. There is a call for decision. Know precisely 
what the insurgents aim at. If they have real grievances, 
redress them if possible; or acknowledge the justice of them, 
and your inability to do it at the moment. If they have 
not, employ the force of the Government against them at 
once. If this is inadequate, all will be convinced that the 

superstructure is bad and wants support Let the 

reins of Government be braced and held with a steady 
hand, and every violation of the constitution be reprehended. 
If defective, let it be amended; but not suffered to be 
trampled upon whilst it has an existence.” 

Something had to be done to bind the independent Colo- 
nies together. “A government,” says Marshall, “authorised 
to declare war, but relying on independent States for the 
means of prosecuting it ; capable of contracting debts, and 
of pledging the public faith for their payment, but depending 
on thirteen distinct sovereignties for the preservation of that 
faith, could only be rescued from ignominy and contempt 
by finding those sovereignties administered by men exen^t 
from the passions incident to human nature.” 

I On the 25th of May, 1787, a Congress assembled at 
Philadelphia, of which George Waiifhington was appointed 
Resident After several months of doubtful, and some*, 
times bitter, discussion and uncertainty, this Congress pub* , 
lished the Constitution of the United States of America. 
Of this Constitution Washington writes to Lafayette that; 
while not free from defects, “the general Government is 
not invested with more powers than are indispensably neces- 
sary to perform the functions of a good government,” and 
‘th^t these powers, as the appointment of all rulers will 
forever arise from, and at short stated intervals recur to, the 
free suffrages of the people, are so distributed among the 
legislative executive and judicial branches into whicn the 
general government is arranged, that it can never, be in 
d^er of degenerating into a monarchy, an oligarchy, or an 
zistociacy^ or any other despotic or oppressive 
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long as there shall remain any virtue in the body of the 
p£Sople.” 

Under the New Constitution the first Wednesday in 
Januaty, 1789, was appointed for the election by the people 
of their first I^esident, and the vote was unanimous in tlie 
choice of George Washington. 
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III.— THE CONTRAST. 


Though in many respects occupying positions of similar 
character, no two men could be more dissimilar than Oliver 
Cromwell and George Washington. The first, as is shown 
by his life, grew into a ruler of men by the force of his own 
character and by the warrior skill he manifested, and this 
in spite of the leading spirits of his age. The second 
became the chief magistrate of a newly-made nation by the 
force of the times, by the suffrages of men with intellects 
clearer, and even bolder, than his own, and because of the 
thorough faithfulness he had shown to the cause to which 
he had most disinterestedly and unselfishly devoted himself. 
Cromwell made his will the law for the nation, and used his 
sword to enforce the law. Washington accepted the will 
of the majority, which had entrusted him with authority, as 
the law which he was bound to obey. Cromwell played 
the army, and especially his Ironsides, against the Parlia- 
ment Washington submitted most completely to Congress, 
and refused to side with the dissatisfied army when it wish^ 
to rely on its weapons to enforce the redressal even of its 
just grievances. Neither Cromwell nor W^hington were 
really Republicans. Cromwell, though destroying th^ 
Monarchy, never ceased to be Royalist, and took himself 
the throne— uncrowned, it is true, save by the trooper’s 
helmet, in which he had fought his way to the right to 
wield the Protector’s sceptre-staff. Washington, wtcstlihg 
against a far-away and blundering Government, amidst men 
with more vigorous politics than he had learned, went with, 
the stream, and, became Republican malgrk that 
accepted the form, and honestly strove to adopt the. ^jtit ' 
from the grander brains who gave to the world the 
Dwlaration of Independence. Washington madh 
than Cromwell. Cromwell was a |>fper 
Washitigtpa Washington rejected the niefp 
and indignantly condemned the 
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before it had found clear shape of utterance. Cromwell 
created the spirit which formally presented to him the kingly 
dignity for acceptance, and he weighed the glittering bauble 
regretfully in his hands before he put it aside as an ornament 
scarcely valuable enough to wear, aa against the danger of 
weakness it brought to the wearer. 

There can be few men more thoroughly true and honour- 
able than George Washington. History tells of no other 
man that you may rank in the same line with Oliver 
Cromwell. Washington has many statues, for the century 
which has marched over his grave has freshened each year 
the laurel-wreath with which the giant child-Republic 
crowned its foster-father. Oliver Cromwell has few or no 
monuments. The country to which he devoted his virility 
h^s seen his bones rattle in gibbet chains, and for two 
hundred years has, on its knees, thanked God that hollow, 
tinsel, lying, lustful, Stuart was restored to rule England, in 
lieu of this fierce, sturdy, Puritan man, whose soul inbreathed 
power only because the power carried England’s standard 
higher. 

A fitting emblem for Oliver Cromwell is presented by the 
frandly glorious Western sunset. Still mighty in the fierce- 
tiess, of its rays, few eyes can look steadilv into the golden 
radiatice of that evening sun ; the strongest must lower 
their glances, dazzled by its brilliance. Every cloud is rich 
with ruddy gilding, as if the mere presence of that sun made 
g^grious the very path it trod. And yet, while one looks, 
t^e tints deepen into scarlet, crimson, purple, as though that 
.sun had been some mailed warrior, wlio had gained his 
grand pre-eminence by force of steel, and had left a bloody 
track to mark his steps to power. And even while you pause 
to look, the thick dairk veil of night falls over all, with a 
blackness so cold, complete, and impenetrable, as to make 
you almost doubt ihe reality of the mighty magnificence 
whiyh yet has scarcely ceased. In the eventide of his life’s 
day such a sun was Cromwell Few men might look him 
fairly in the face as peers in strength. His presence gives 
to the history page which gilds the smaller men 
he led. And yet Tredah and Worcester, Preston and 
and a host of other encrimsoned clouds, compel us 

I lh'ember how much the sword was used to carve his 
rule. And then comes the night of death*— so 
(jr ^^ck that even the grave cannot protect Cromweiri 
t froth the gibbet’s desecration. 
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And not unfittingly might the sunrise, almost without 
twilight, in the same land, do service as emblem for George 
Washington. He must be a bold man who, in the mists 
and chill of the dying night, not certain of its coming, would 
dare watch for the jising sun. And yet, while he watches, 
the silver rays, climbing over the horizon’s hill, shed light 
and clearness round ; and soon a golden warmth breathes 
life and health and beauty into blade and bud, giving hope 
of the meridian splendour soon to come. George Wash- 
ington was the morning Sun of a day whose noontide has 
not yet been marked — a day of liberty rendered more possible 
now tliat slavery’s cloud no longer hides the sun ; a day the 
enduring light of wnich depends alone on the honest 
Republicanism of those who n«)w dwell in that land where 
Washington was doorkeeper in Liberty’s temple. 
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THE LAND, THE PEOPLE and THE 
COMING STRUGGLE. 


By CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


The wide development of the Farmers’ Alliance in En^^land 
and Scotland, following so closely on the growth of the 
Agricultural Laborers’ movement in England, the increasing 
agitation in Scotland for some radical change in the Lund 
Laws, the wail from ruined farmers throughout Great 
Britain, the establishment of the Land Law Reform League, 
and the proposals for the nationalisation of the land, all serve 
to show that it will be on the Land Question that that large 
section of the English aristocracy which regards the preser- 
vation of territorial rights and privileges as essential to good 
Government, will shortly have to encounter a stronger force, 
and to cope with a wider movement, than has been mani- 
feffed in England during the last 200 years. The thick 
volumes of evidence on agricultural distress, taken befoi-e 
the Richmond and 'Beisborough Commissions, are full of 
warning, if not of menace, to statesmen, that the Land 
Question burning in Ireland is not far from dangerous heat 
iu Scotland and England also. It is in connexion with the 
Land Question that thoughtful working men are commencing 
to look for a speedy Solution of some of the most difficult 
problems as to the more striking evils of modern society. 

The following ten points are presented as the official 
pvogramme of the Land Law Reform League : — 

1. In case of intestacies, the same law to govern the 
^ stribution of real and personal property. This would de- 
stroy primogeniture, but to be useful would need to be fol- 
lowed by some limitation of the power of devise, say as in 
France. 

2. Abolitipn of the right to settle or ejotail for non-exis- 
tingliv^ It would be far better to abolish all life estates 
^he effect of life estates is not only to cripple cultivation 
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and to render the land less productive to the State, but 
there is also the difficulty that an estate held by the trustees 
to the use of a person for life may avoid all responsibilities 
of the debts of the person really enjoying the property. 

3. Transfer of land to be made as cheap and easy as the 
transfer of a ship. Security to be ensured by compulsory 
registration of all dealings with land. This registration not 
to require the making out an unimpeachable title as a 
condition precedent, but to make an unimpeachable title if 
not challenged, say within six years. To carry out this 
properly would require the completion of the Ordnance 
Survey throughout the kingdom. 

4. Abolition of all preferential rights of landlords over 
other creditors. At present a landlord is his own judge, 
and on hia mere written warrant may seize on the property 
of a stranger for his tenant’s debt. 

0 . Abolition of the Game Laws. 

6. Compulsory cultivation of all lands now uncultivated, 
and not devoted to public purposes, which are cultivable 
with profit. That is, make it a misdemeanor to hold cul- 
tivable lands in an uncultivated state. The penalty on 
conviction to be dispossession, but with payment to the 
dispossessed land owner of, say, twenty years’ purchase of 
the average annual value of the land for the seven years 
prior to the prosecution. The payment to be by bonds of 
the State, bearing the same interest as the consulidatjd 
debt, and payable to bearer. The land to be State property, 
and to be let to actual tenant cultivators on terms of 
tenancy conditioned in each case to be longer or shorter, 
according to the improvement made in the estate. The 
amount paid as rent to the State to be applied to the pay- 
ment of the interest, and to form a sinking fund for the 
liquidation of the principal. 

7. Security to the tenant cultivator for improvements. 

8. Be- valuation of lands for the more equitable imposi- 
tion of the land-tax. 

9. Land-tax to be levied on a scale so graduated as to 
press most heavily on excessively large holdings : say, the 
nohnal tax on the first 5,000 acres, a double tax on the 
second 5,000 acres, again doubled on the ne;it; 10,000 
acres, and a geometric progression of ioqrease of: tax on 
eveij succeeding 20,000 acres of holding# , 

ip. .Oue and the same land law for B^tain and 
Irelanif. 
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The first four points have been supported by many of our 
leading statesmen. 

So long as skilled labor in mine or factory could easily 
earn the means of purchasing grain from foreign lands, men 
remained comparatively quiescent, while the native land- 
holders usurped power and avoided obligations. To-day 
labor struggles against reduced wage, and to-rnorrow’s out- 
look is still more gloomy. While wages are decreasing, the 
cost of living is augmenting. House rent in England and 
Wales alone has increased from £36,575,600 per year — 
which it was in 1816 — to £80, 726, 502 — which it had become 
in 1873 — a growth of more than thirty-four millions of 
pounds in twenty-seven years, all paid by the poor to the 
rich. I'he annual income from land, including mines and 
minerals, has increased, since 1698, from a little over 
£6,000,000 to about £200,000,000. 

The bulk of the land is in the hands of comparatively 
few persons, and these monopolise the House of Lords, and 
materially control the House of Commons. In Scotland, 
171 persons own 11,029.228 acres of land, and 409. other 
persons own other 3,876,980 acres, that is, 580 persons own 
14,906,208 acres. In England 773 persons own 8,219,468 
of acres, making that, in England and Scotland, 1353 per- 
sons own more than twenty-three millions of acres. 

In too many cases these landholders treat their freehold 
^rights as of infinitely more importance than the happiness of 
the peasantry of the neighborhood. Ancient footpaths are 
closed, common rights denied, game preserving and sport 
carried on regardless of the cultivators, county members 
nominated and returned as if the title to the freehold 
carried with it monopoly of political right. Usually a most 
contemptuous indifference is shown as to the condition of 
the tiller of the soil, or, what is even worse, there is a 
mockery of charity, to remedy in small part the evil which 
the very charitable gentiy ha,v4 themselves created. 

For the last 168 years this landed aristocracy has been 
the real governing class, superseding the Crown, and, untf 
1832, entirely conttolliog the people. 

During this time — viz., from 1714^the standing army has 
beftn built up, and the National Debt has been almost 
entirely created, while Imperial taxation, and the rent-rolls 
of the few privileged ones, have enormously ioqfipsed ; 
thus tke burdens of Iipperial and local taxation haffi been 
hifii^ from the shoulders of the landholder to ^ose of 
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the laborer. For since, with the accession of the Brunswick 
family to the English throne, the monarch, excluded even 
from the political councils of the nation—at first because he 
could not speak the language of his subjects, as in the case 
of George 1., then because of his indifference, as in that of 
George II., and then because of his oft-recurring insanity, 
as in that of George III.— has been practically reduced to a 
mere costly show puppet, it is impossible for the student of 
our history not to remark how the landed aristocracy have 
utilised their possession of political power for the transference 
from their own shoulders of the bulk of the local and Im- 


perial taxation. . 

Amongst the agricultural classes, pauperism has become 
more permanent and more widespread, and certain classes of 
crime and misery have more prevailed, as the land mono- 
poly has become more complete. ^ 

The agricultural laborers of many English counties, and 
notably of Dorset, Wilts, Gloucester, Norfolk, Suffolk, have, 
from bad and insuflficient food and shelter, so degenerated, 
that fifteen years ago a Royal commission described their 
state as a disgrace to any civilised country in the world. 
The Westminster Eeview urged, on the evidence of Mr. 
Simon, Medical Inspector, that rather more than one-half 
of our Southern population were so badly fed, that a class 
of starvation diseases, and a general deterioration of romd, 
must result. In Berkshire, Oxfordshire, and Somersetshire, 
insufficiency of nitrogenous food was the average State. 

Landowners, in the large majority of instances, and this 
whether the proprietor ho Whig or Tory, regard their tenanto 
as bound to follow the politics of their freeholder, and as 
fairly liable to ejectment when malcontent. 

Mr. Latham, a magistrate of Cheshire, before the House 
of Commons’ Committee, said that “it was the evil of 
property that a man considers that he owns not only the 
property itself, but that he owns the souls of the tenants 

aIso.!” . 

The Duke of Bucclench, not content with the influence 
which his vast holdings in Scotland give him, has actually 
followed the practice of manufacturing voters, by granting to 
certain persons feu rents or freehold rent-ebarg^ to quail y 
iheiQ for county voters, and this to such a jlat^ Mtent as 
to exdto popular indignation. This fabncation, *“*^75 
immoral, ‘is held to be legal, although, smee the want <rf 
rent charges, Ws Grace has actually sold to a railway com- 
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pany a considerable portion of the property charged. This 
Duke of Buccleuch, in his Waniockhead mining works, in 
Dumfriesshire, employs a number of wretched lead miners, 
who sometimes do not see five pounds in actual money 
from year’s end to year’s end, being constantly in debt to 
the overseer’s shop. They are badly paid and tyrannically 
dealt with. 

In Wales, because at the general election of 1868 the 
advantage was “ won by the Liberals, through the votes of 
the freeholders and leaseholders of cottages, the landlords,” 
says the Westminster Review ^ “enraged at their defeat, pro- 
ceeded to wreck their vengeance upon those of their tenants 
who had presumed to vote in accordance witli their convic- 
tions.” Mr. Harris, a gentleman of independent means in 
Cardiganshire, “ believed that as many as 200 notices to 
quit had been served in Cardiganshire alone, at Lady Day 
after the election. He was himself aware of from thirty to 
thirty-five served upon tenant farmers, in some cases where 
the families had been 200 years upon the estates ; in others 
where considerable sums had been laid out by the farmers 
in improving their farms, which, as the law now stands in 
England, they have no means of recovering.” 

In Ireland you have a landlord — perhaps like the late 
Most Noble the Marquis of Hertford — constantly residing 
out of the country, having no sympathy or connexion with 
his property, except that of sucking it as dry of vitality as 
the law permits him. At election times, “ his lieutenant, 
the agent, armed with notices to quit, and backed by the 
police, is sufficiently formidable. Throats of eviction (and 
more than half a million evictions have taken place in Ire • 
land during the last thirty years), distresses, and demands 
for immediate -payment of rent, large arrears of which are 
usually due,” assail the voter. “ It has long been the prac- 
tice in Ireland for the landlords to collect together their 
tenants who are voters, to place them upon cars, and send 
them in a body under the agent to record their votes at the 
polling-booth. These parties of voters are frequently es- 
corted by detachments of police and military, on the alleged 
grouud that there is fear of their being prevented by violence 
hotsi going to the polling place : it is observable that these 
oscotts are always asked for by the landlords or their agents, 
tiever by the voters themselves.” General MacMurdo, who 
eotuibanded a brigade in Ireland at the 1868 election, 
adrnitted, before the House of Commons’ Committee, in 
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answer to Mr. Gathorne Hardy, that these voters are 
practically prisoners, one of whom would not be allowed to 
go away even if he desired, until he had been escorted to the 
polling-booth. 

Under the feudal system in England, had as it was, there 
were no seignorial rights without a declaration of corre- 
sponding duties — the vassals gave their services, and in return 
the lord apportioned them land, and gave them some sort of 
protection; but now the lord claims the land as his own 
freehold, without any,admission of obligation accompanying 
the ownership, and regards himself as unduly taxed if 
any fiscal imposition touches his pocket. In many cases, in 
order to relieve themselves from the burdens of supporting 
the poor, the great proprietors have ordered the wretched 
cottages of the laborers working on their land to be 
destroyed. The tillers of the soil cleared out from a noble 
landowner’s domains get shelter how they can in hovels in 
bad condition and dearly priced, where they are huddled 
together, as the following picture, taken from the Parlia- 
mentary Blue Book, shows : — “ Modesty must be an unknown 
virtue, decency an unimaginable thing, where, in one small 
chamber, with the beds lying as thickly as they can be 
packed, father, mother, young men, lads, grown and growing 
up girls — two and sometimes three generations — are herded 
promiscuously, where every operation of the toilette and of 
nature — dressing, undressing, births and deaths — is per- 
formed by each within the sight or hearing of all ; where 
children of both sexes, to as high 'an age as twelve or 
fourteen, or even more, occupy the same bed ; where the 
whole atmosphere is sensual, and human nature is degraded 
into something below the level of the swine. It is a hideous 
picture,, and the picture is drawn from life.” 

In Scotland, even under the old semi-barbarous, but 
patriarchal, system of clanship, the land was treated as the 
property of the entire clan — so much so, at any rate, that 
the chief of the clan had no power, under penalty of dei^th, 
to alienate any portion of the land without formal authority 
of the clan given in solemn assembly, and the meanest 
member had privileges in connexion with the cultivation of 
the soil. 

* In^ Ireland, the old Brehon laws as to the lan^ aro moi^ 
clear ^ distinct than on most other topics. Each 
of the looisl Society or tiibe had a life interest in t^ Ipd Of 
the society; and when he lost it by death, Or by ^Cftting 
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the tribe, a new partition of land was made, so as to pre- 
vent too large a portion falling into the hands of any one 
holder. And yet, after generations of progress, we find that 
at the passing of the Church Disestablishment Act the land 
was practically in the hands of a few large families, who 
consider that they are entitled to hold the soil without any 
sort of consequent liability to provide for the lives or to 
ensure the happiness of the inhabitants. Under the pro- 
visions of the Irish Land Act, 1870, and of the Church 
Disestablishment Act, and under the Act of 1881, some 
facilities are now offered in Ireland . to small tenants to 
become landowners, and under the second Act 4,000 pro- 
prietaries, averaging twenty acres, have been created, and 
additional freeholds are said to be in course of pur- 
chase. Unfortunately, no similar possibility exists in any 
other part of the United Kingdom, and the Act of 
1870 has been sorely hindered by technicalities and law 
charges. 

The land is constantly increasing in value, or, at any rate, 
a higher rental is exacted by the freeholder, and yet there is 
no corresponding contribution from the landowner towards 
the imperial burdens ; on the contrary, the landowner shifts 
the fiscal burdens on to the laborer. 

In illustration of this, the territorial incomes for England 
and Wales alone amounted, in 1800, to £22,500,000 ; in 
1810 they had increased seven millions ; in 1850 they had 
swollen to £41,118,329; in 1861 they had grown to 
£54,678,412; in 1877, including mines and minerals, they 
exceeded £198,000,000 ; while the land-tax, which in 1800 
was about £2,032 000 per annum, is now reduced by 
redemption to about one-half that amount. 

Since the!date of the usurpation of power by the territorial 
ari6tocracy*^viz.f since the accession to the throne of the 
House of Brunswick — ^land has, according to the Westmmt&i' 
PevieWf increased in value in Great Britain to a startling 
extent. Our taxation is constantly and fearfully on the in- 
crease ; in 1853 it was, without the charge for the Kaffir 
about 57 millions ; in 1877 it overtopped 78 millions, 
wHile in 1881 it was £84,041,287 — an increase of 27 
millions in twenty-eight years. 

Out of this taxation, in this country, less than ono-seventy- 
se^fith portion of the burden falls on land. In France, 
lipid, prior to the Franco-Prussian war, bore one* sixth of all 
ij^rial burdens ; in India, nearly one-half of the taxation 
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falls on the land. To make the contrast more striking^ we 
iDay point out that twenty-five years before the accession of 
the House of Brunswick, land paid nearly two-thirds of all 
the imperial taxes, the rents received by the aristocracy 
being then only the tenth part of what they are to-day. 
And these rents, which have grown tenfold in two hundred 
years, for what are they paid ? For the natural fecundity 
of the soil, which the owner seldom or never aids. It is for 
the use of air, moisture, heat, for the varied natural forces, 
that the cultivator pays, and the receiver talks of the rights of 
property. We shall have for the future to talk in this country 
of the rights of life — rights which must be recognised, even 
if the recognition involves the utter abolition of the present 
landed aristocracy. The great rent-takers have been the 
opponents of progress, they have hindered reform, they kept 
the taxes on knowledge, they passed combination laws, they 
enacted long parliaments, they made the machinery of parlia- 
mentary election costly and complicated, so as to bar out the 
people. They have prevented education, and then have 
sneered at the masses for their ignorance. All progress in 
the producing power of labor has added to the value of 
land, and yet the landowner, who has often stood worse than 
idly by while the land has increased in value, now talks of 
the laborer as of the lower herd which must be checked and 
restrained. As Louis Blanc says : “ The general wealth and 
population are susceptible of an almost indefinite increase^ 
and, in fact, never do cease increasing ; commerce demands 
for its operations a territorial basis wider and wider ; towns 
are enlarged, and new ones built; the construction of a 
railway suddenly gives to this suburb, to that district, an 
artificial value of some importance. All this combines in a 
manner to raise the value of land.” 

These land monoplists, too, are ever grasping ; they 
swallow common lands and enclosed wastes, relying on their 
long parses, the cost of legal proceedings, and the apathy of 
a peasantry ignorant of their rights and unable to peform 
their duties. 

The Westmimfer Review says that no less than 7,000,000 
acres of commons have gone to increase the already large 
estates of adjoining proprietors during the last 200 years-*-' 
all, be it remember^, since the landed airlstocracy have, 
under the present reigning family, wielded full parUamen- 
tary power — all taken during the time that the imperial 
national ,debt had risen from about £52,000,000 to that 
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enormous sum, of which we still owe £772,000 000 in 
England, besides our debt in India, which is estimated at 
over £153,000,000 more. Side by side with this increased 
taxation, and upon these huge estates, we find an unimproved 
— if not an absolutely deteriorated — farm population. The 
parliamentary blue-books of 1867 describe the population 
round Mayhill as seeming to lie entirely out of the pale 
of civilisation ; type after type of social life degraded almost 
to the level of barbarism.” In Yorkshire wo are told of the 
“ immorality and degradation arising from the crowded and 
neglected state of the dwellings of the poor.” 

In Northamptonshire some of the cottages “ are disgrace- 
ful, necessarily unhealthy, and a disgrace to civilisation.” 
In a Bedfordshire parish “ one-third of the entire popula- 
tion were receiving pauper relief, and it seemed altogether 
to puzzle the relieving officer to account for the manner in 
which one-half the remainder lived.” In Bucks the laborer 
has to “ pay exorbitant rent for a house in which the ordi- 
nary decencies of life become a dead letter.” So we may 
go through all the eastern, southern, south-western, and 
most of the midland rural districts, until the repetition 
grows as nauseous as it is hideous. 

The wages of this wretched agricultural class varied 
before the union of agricultural laborers from 7s. to 15s. 
per week, wage of 10s. to 12s. per week being the most 
CSinmon, out of which a man had to pay rent, and feed, 
clothe, and educate himself and his family. Children were 
sent into the fields to work sometimes before they were 
seven years old, often before eight years, and nearly always 
about that age. Even in 1876, in Somersetshire and Dorset- 
shire, agricultural laborers’ wages averaged about 11s. per 
week. Lord '^alsingham claimed them at from 13s. to 
15s* The Prince of Wales pays 13s. And with education 
thus rendered practically impossible, we find the organs of 
** blood and culture ” taunting the masses with their igno- 
rance. We allege that the mischief is caused by those who 
exact so much for rent, and waste so much good land for 
pleasure, that no fair opportunity for happy life is left to the 
tillei^ of the soil. While the condition of the agricultural 
population is as thus stated, it cannot be pretended that 
sufficient compensation is found in the general prosperity of 
the artisan classes. Probably there are at this moment in 
England aUd Wales more than half-a-million able-bodied 
pi^^^’-'that is, men able to work, who cannot get work in 
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a country where millions of acres of land fit for cultivation 
lie untilled. 

In Plymouth, in 1870, one out of every fifteen persons 
was in receipt of pauper relief ; and we fear that throughout 
England and Wales it would be found that, at the very 
least, one in every twenty is in the same position, while in 
addition, many thousands struggle on in a sort of semi- 
starvation misery. During the last half-dozen years the 
figures have been improved by the restrictions on outdoor 
relief, but the improvement is but a surface-polish. At 
Cardiff the most fearful revelations have been made before 
the Parliamentary Commissioners as to the state resulting 
from the folly or criminality of some of the large capitalists. 
In this part of Wales, by paying wages at long intervals, 
men who were sometimes justices of the peace and large 
landowners, in 1870 compelled their laborers to ask advances 
18 of favor when they were really entitled to payment as of 
right. Then, by a dexterous evasion of the Truck Act, the 
men were forced to a “ tommy shop,’^ where the advance 
was made in goods instead of cash. Men swore before the 
Commissioners that it was with the greatest difficulty they 
uould get a few shillings of ready money, and that, to 
obtain it, they were often compelled to re-sell the goods 
forced on them at a loss. The shop being sure of its custo- 
mers, the women have been kept for nine hours for their 
turn, and have had to assemble, two, and sometimes fom*, 
hours before the opening of the shop — this even in the 
winter weather ; and, in two or three cases, have been known 
to wait outside all night, and this through rain and storm, 
to secure a good place when business should commence, so 
that they might get the food they were unable to obtain else- 
where, and without which the breakfast meal could not be 
made. We wonder what kind of homes they can possess 
which can be left for nine hours, and what is done with the 
young children. The cruelty infiicted upon the women 
themselves by such a necessity is scarcely credible. One 
woman had not “ seen money for twelve years,” being con- 
stantly in debt to the shop. The same womim on oath 
said : ** I went once when my son-in-law was ill, and I 
wanted only two or three shillings, and I begged ajld Cried 
for it, but do you think I cotdd get it ? No r Nay, ii was 
proy^ that when a collection was made for a. fuiieral, as 
tif Jb^pf the workers were' without money,, the o^iei^ 
eiiten^ the amount euWibed by ee4%,TOa. in a book 
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F’ive per cent, was charged for cashing the list, then any 
amount duo from the deceased's family to the shop was 
taken out, and even then part of the balance had to be 
taken in goods. Deductions were made week by week for 
the doctor, who was paid by bill at the end of the twelve 
months, and the men had no means of knowing the amount 
paid. 

Nor is the state of things just described confined to 
Wales. In Scotland a companion picture may be traced. 
In the lead mines belonging to His Grace the Duke of 
Bucclouch, near Elvanfoot, in Lanarkshire, the miners have 
been treated more like serfs than free laborers. Young 
men of from eighteen to twenty were stated in 1870 to be 
working for lOd. a day; and while the nominal wages are 
14s. to ICs. per week, or £36 8s. to £41 12s. per annum, 
for the ordinary working men, a horribly clever system of 
infrequent payments, occasional advances, a “ tommy shop,” 
and a complicated system of accounts, has so entangled the 
men that their pay for the year is said to range from £25 
to £35. The Duke of Buccleuch is more careful of his 
game and his salmon than he is of his load miners. About 
twelve months before the first edition of this pamphlet was 
issued, not far from Hawick, a poor woman, with a child at 
the breast, was sent to gaol for being in possession of a 
salmon for which she could not account. The child died 
whilst its mother was in gaol ; but the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
interest in the salmon fisheries was maintained. 

In the Liverpool Mercury it was alleged that the wickedly- 
fraudulent truck system — here, too, cunningly disguised to 
evade the Truck Act — aho prevailed in the Wednesbury 
district. And yet the noble lords and high-minded gentle- 
men who thus^gife^ down the poor, and who, by cheating 
their laborers, demoralise honest laborers into cheats— 
will preside at pious gatherings, and talk about saving the 
souls of those whose lives they are damning. Or these bom 
legislators will denounce trades union outrages — these high- 
mmd^ men, who draw scores of thousands out of the 
muscle and heart of their wretched workpeople, and then 
endbw a church, and listen to i laudatory sermon preached 
by il^e local bishop. 

Wd aprm the doctrine laid down by Mr. Mill and other 
pol(^<^l Economists, that property in land is only valid, in 
sE Iw as the proprietor of the land is its improver,” and 
th^^ private property in land is not expedient it is 
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unjust we contend that the possession of land involves 
and carries with it the duty of cultivating that land, and, in 
fact, individual proprietorship of soil is only defensible so 
long as the possessor can show improvement and cultivation 
of the land he holds. And yet there are — as Captain Maxsc 
shows in his admirable essay published in the Fortnightly 
Revieiv — in Great Britain and Ireland, no less than about 
29,000,000 acres of land in an uncultivated state, of which 
considerably over 11,000,000 acres could bo profitably cul- 
tivated. 

There are many thousands of labourers who might culti- 
vate this land, laborers who are in a semi-starving condition, 
laborers who help to fill gaols and workhouses. To meet 
this let the legislature carry out clause 6 of the proposal 
of the Land Law Reform League. 

All land capable of producing food, and misused for 
preserving game, should be treated as uncultivated land. 
The diversion of land in an old country from the purpose it 
should fulfil — that of providing life for the many — to the 
mere providing pleasure for the few, is a crime. The extent 
to which the preservation of game has been carried in some 
parts of England and Scotland shows a reckless disregard of 
human happiness on the part of the landed aristocracy, 
which bids fair to provoke a fearful retribution. Para- 
graphs in the newspapers show how almost tame pheasants 
are driven to the very muzzles of the guns, to be shot down 
by royal butchers, who have not even the excuse of sport 
in their wholesale slaughterings. 

It is calculated' that for the deer forests of Scotland alone 
nearly two million acres of land — some of it the choicest 
pasture, much of it valuable land — are entirely lost to the 
country. Two red deer mean the displacement of a family, 
and it is, therefore, scarcely wonderful that we should learn 
that much of the Duke of Sutherland’s vast estate is a mere 
wilderness. 

Country members who shun the House of Commons 
while estimates are voted, and go to dinner when emigra- 
tion and pauperism are topics for discussion, crowd the 
benches of St. Stephen’s when there is some new Act to be 
introduced for the better conviction of poachers without 
evidence, for the protection of fat rabbits, which! eat and 
spoil crops, against lean farm laborers, who, haiVibg not 
enough to eat, pine alike in physique and intellect. 

The Game Laws are a disgrace to oor civlUsatioU, and 
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could not stand twelve months were it not for the over- 
whelming influence of the landed aristocracy in the Legisla- 
ture, The practice of game preserving is injurious in that, 
in addition to the land wasted for the preserve, it fre- 
quently prevents proper cultivation of surrounding lands, 
and demoralises and makes criminals of the agricultural 
laborers, creating for them a kind and degree of crime which 
would be otherwise unknown. 

Poaching, so severely punished, is often actually fostered 
and encouraged by the agents of the very landholders who 
sit as Justices of the Peace to punish it. Pheasants* and 
partridges* eggs are bought to stock preserves ; the game- 
keepers who buy these eggs shut their eyes to the mode in 
which they have been procured, although in most instances 
it is thoroughly certain how they have been obtained. The 
lad who was encouraged to procure the eggs, easily finds 
that shooting or catching pheasants gains a much higher 
pecuniary reward than leading the plough-horse, trimming 
the hedgfi, or grubbing the plantation. Poaching is the 
natural consequence of rearing a large number of par- 
tridges and pheasants in the midst of an underpaid, 
under-fed, badly-housed, and deplorably ignorant mass 
of agricultural laborers. The brutal outrages on game- 
keepers, the barbarous murders of police, of which we read 
so much, are the regrettable, but very natural, measures of 
retaliation fnr a system which takes a baby child to work in 
the fields, sometimes soon after six years of age, commonly 
before he is eight years old, which trains all his worst pro- 
pensities, and deadens or degrades his better faculties, which 
keeps him in constant wretchedness, and tantalises him with 
the sight of hundreds of acres on which game runs and flies 
well-fed, under Ms very nose, while he limps ill-fed along 
the muddy Imp Whigh skirts the preserve— game, which is 
at liberty to come out of its covert and eat and destroy the 
farmer’s' crop, but which is even then made sacred by the 
law, and fenced round by carefully-drawn covenants. 

An agricultural laborer (with a wife and family), whose 
weekly pittance gives him bare vitality in summer, and 
leaves him often cold and hungry in winter, in the midst of 
lands where game is preserved, needs little inducement to 
become a poacher. Detected, he resists violently, for his 
locaVfndges are the game ownere, and he well knows that 
before, them he will get no mercy. The game watchers are 
ermed with flails, bludgeons, and firearms; the poacher uses 
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the same brute argument. Indicted at the Assize he goes 
to the county gaol, and his wife and children go to the 
union workhouse. Imprisonment makes the man worse, 
not better, and he is confirmed into the enmioal class for 
the rest of his life, while his family, made into paupers, 
help to add still more to the general burdens of the 
country. 

^ In the agricultural districts, offences in connexion with 
the Game Laws are more numerous than those of any other 
class. Men suspected of inclination for poaching arc easily 
sent to gaol for cutting a twig or for nominal trespass, by 
magistrates who, owning land on which game is reared, 
regard it ns most wicked sacrilege that hungry laborers 
should even look too longingly across the hedge. 

In this land question the abolition of the Game Laws 
must be made a prominent feature. 

The enormous estates of the few landed proprietors must • 
not only be prevented from growing larger, they must bo 
broken up. At their own instance, and gradually if they 
will meet us with even a semblance of fairness, for the poor 
and hungry cannot well afford to fight ; but at our instance, 
and rapidly, if they obstinately refuse all legislation. If 
they will not commence inside the House of Parliament, 
then from the outside we must make them listen. If they 
claim that in this we are unfair, our answer is ready-— 

You have monopolised the land, and while you have got 
each year a wider and firmer grip, you have cast its burdens 
on others ; you have made labor pay the taxes which land 
could more easily have borne. You now claim that the 
rights of property in land should be respected, while you 
have too frequently by your settlements and entails kept 
your lands out of the possibility of fulmling a«y of the obli< 
gations of property, and you have robbed your tradespeople 
and creditors, because your land was protected by cunningly 
contrived statutes and parchments against all duty^whilo it 
Enjoyed all privilege. You have been intolerant in your 
power, driving your tenants to the poll like cattle, keeping 
your laborers ignorant and demoralised, and yet charging 
them with this very ignorance and degradation as an in- 
capacity for the enjoyment of political rights. For the last 
quarter of a century, by a short-sighted policy, and‘|in order 
to diminish y^ur poor rat^s, you have demolished^ tfo cot- 
tages nn your estates, compelling the wretched a^dhltural 
labot^ whose toil §^va value to your land, to cro^ into 
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huts even more foul and dilapidated than those you destroyed. 
We no longer pray, we argue — we no longer entreat, we 
insist — that spfide and plough, and sickle and scythe, shall 
have fair right to win life and happiness for our starving 
from the land which gave us birth. 

To the landowners in the House of Peers we say : — It is 
on the land question, my lords, that the people challenge 
you, at present in sorrow and shame. Take up the mattef 
while you may, and do justice while yet you can. The world 
is wide for you to seek your pleasure, the poor can only seek 
life — where death finds them — at home. Give up your 
battues, your red doer, your black game, your pheasants, 
your partridges ; and when you see each acre of land won 
by the fierce suasion of hardy toil to give life and hope to 
the tiller, in this you will find your recompense. 

You few, who lock up in your iron (jafes the title-deeds of 
more than half Scotland’s acreage, I plead to you ; forgei 
mere territorial pride and power, and bo generous while you 
the day is near when your pride may be humbled, 
and youi^power may be broken. 

For you, lords of Erin’s fertile soil — you who have wrought 
her shame and made her disaffection — you who have driven 
her children across the broad ocean to seek for life — even 
for you there is the moment to save yourselves. The Irish 
Land Act of 1881 can only very gradually alleviate the 
Ciisery existing, and it is possible for Irish landlords to make 
the legal remedy so costly and so difficult to the tenant that 
he may regard the great boon as a very mockery. Irish 
landlords have it in their power now to aid the law or to 
hinder it. But all hindrance means crime ; none the less 
crime that the weapon may be a pen and not a blunderbuss, 
a lawyer’s %rief and not a carding-comb, a warrant of 
eviction and not a charge of slugs. 

The struggle— If you compel it, landlords of Great 
Britaih— will be one in which the landless will claim 
political power, and use it as a weapon, as did tlieir French 
brethren eighty.five years ago. Thoughtful workmen will 
try to gradually win your land by law, hungry paupers may 
suddenly wrest it from you in despair; you may yield it 
now on fair terms, and grow even richer in the yielding. 

growing hungry, empty bellies make angry faster 
Xtm 1^^ reason, and the Land Question cannot stand still. 

ki present by grldual concession, yon may even win a 
praUe For generosity of conduct, and you may 
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avert for generations that appeal which hunger has always 
prompted, when pride and power had been deaf to the cry 
of a nation. At present you have prestige to aid you ; use 
it for good, while you can, for once let the storm*wind of 
popular indignation turn against your rank and position, and 
your peerage-prestige will be like a rotten reed on which to 
lean. 

To-day the arbitrament is in your hands, and we pray a 
just deliverance. To-morrow — if to-day you do nothing — 
it may be your turn to pray, while your judges may be too 
hungry to listen. To-day you make the law ; use it for 
human right; for it may be that if you do nothing, to- 
morrow the law will unmake you, as penalty for having 
worked and permitted so much wrong against your poorer 
brethren. 
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“WUkefeess of Glpd.” Id. “Irreligion of Science,” Id. “JPhy 
I dafjp.not ho 'a Phristian,”^ td. “God dies: Nhturo remits,” • 
Id. “Plays of Shakapero,** dA . ‘‘Macheth,*’ ^d*-**“ A* Godless 
tiifcAbe Happiest and Mo^t Useful,** Id. “ Darwinisih ^nd Smidl 
Families,” lA Essays, Jimp cloth, 1§. • ' * • ’ 

Wealthy and Wise. A lecture introductory to tho* Study of Poli-- 
•, tical Economy* .'By J. BlIAM Lbvt. Cd. . * 

J^ampl^ts by Geo. Standrin^^.^Life of C. JkadlBugh,” with 
portraii{.*ana autograp!^ 1-2 ^ages, Jd, ‘‘Life df .Colonel ;<B. G. 
iagessoiy* .with portrait pud autograph, and extracts from hii 
Orations, in wrapper,, Id. Court Flunkeys; their Wdi-k ahd* 
WagVlA .. . • ^ ■' . 

Xbd jfiddoation of .iSiixts.—ByHEHBt^ir. S: Daltoh, B.A;, Okon 
^ •S^and Edition. Price Cd. • . ' ‘ . 

lidi’A'Olutri^ to,Wom^ni*.*By B. R. Si Daijoh.* 4d^ 

B(SUgioa imd Priestci^. , By n.ll. S. Dalton. '2d< 

ba Erdnce* — By PrincaMapoleoh,Bonapar^ (Jetomfiy 
^ ' T/wslafed hy %sahx. Prioadd. , ...... 

Cause lof ']^omazt*'-TFTpni\'ke IWlihn hi Looisa' To*Sko.». By 
Bbh W^’S^t; PyiceH ’ . 

BHy...W* Elmy. Bzice. iA 

|^Qliiires\>lf*Oolonel Bdbert thjgertoll;— “Oraticpi on tha Gpda’i* 
dd.4^"tot4on m .^Hoju^ J?Aina” “Here^ 

Btferhsiea.” ♦■]E^eesiML~.*“.Orati<fti hn Htunboldi ” PiIm 2d.^ 
:«^^^igpmtotef;iheflh»i^^ Pi^y2A IJesepiat^ji^pplied 
'mmis^ffitBe^neAi^ Price l«»6,d/ 





Bfiko 6 U.^^ y 7 j E U, 
l^VPvdpi^, b6%‘A«txip:doj^ipQ^^oiog|dal^ 
oooriet.—By .the' Rov.^beet Tatloe, of Sifc John's 
* OoUego, Oambj^o. Jbx tVo vok.; cloth, 48, " 

Oiiy ibgtjbnarieB apd Kous ]l^aud8i->^By W. R. Cboets;; Id.* 
HattUal BeaiMn veridg EeFelatnon.—^ ’appeal lor 

Freetha|ght. ByduLpjf. EdiWdbyRowtETliBwbs,’MA fid. 

PaxmftletB J>y Hypatik BradlamgR.— Four LecIhreOton 
Chtoaiatry of Home f Ajr, Air; H.,” ‘‘Wati!r, t.;»' “^aterril.” 

• ld.«achj or tija wh^le trf '^at ■wrappeiifj 4d.. Fbur Lectiiroa on, 
Slave^Struggle in Am 0 riea.B oaoh/oy’iu irij^pper bom-’ 

' Plate, 4d. . 

> Papmhdejn by Ji Syba.es.^^'Ohrirtianity egseutially a Peraeouting; . 
^ ‘Religion, 2d. Ikrethodist Conference and. Etenud Ptltiigh- 

pient: Do its Defendofa Selievo tho Doctrine?’’ Sid: “flospitafs 
and.PispenBittios,* are they of Christia* Growth?” new and raised 
> edition, Jld; Man'a Plaodjn Natipre, or Man ^ Anirnai amongst' 
AnSnals,” 4d. “ Philosbprac ' Athoiam,” 4d. .“Ghiistiaanfr and 
•SJayery,” 2d,‘ “ Oltriatianity at the Bair of Sdfenoej” ^ “ Debate 
DU Atheism with Mr. St. Clair,'* la. 

Bobert Coopdlr*|^ Stoly. Sgriptupeb AxialyBpdf wi^ Bketeh of 
his Life. *«% ,C.tBB‘ADLAUOB. 'fid. 

^biQEg Paine's Dommbn Sanse.r-^With Xew Introdnc^oh. , Ry, 
.. OHAELK’s^BEADLAtOH. «d. \ . > 

.Bew ^ 601 ^' of Poverty. By M. Atila. l^d: ' 
liberty and MowdityJ- *iBy M.D. CoprwAf.’ 8d. 


Pampklets by’ O^ B. Brysdide) K^BV-^Tho pcpnMsfwi i^es-' 

, . ^ won,” Is. “<Coba«cQ, m' the Dimses it Produces,’’ 2o^- 
. 6d. ’ i* Animal Vaccinatfon,’’6A ^ ’ 

Paip9’f Tbeolo|ioi4,llK<’'b:8; inclndi^ th^ "Age; of 

landfall his Mieeel^oous Pieces and Po8t|pai Works ; Will 
^ and Testai^ent, jEid a Sfebl Port'x^t. ^otHf . '' 

mis Aye of Beahon. Jly Teoiuk BaIes. ]^fMe1by'|/ 
.^augiv i».;M<rti?giltla.6d.*- ' 

li 

yN’ Xnuiiex^ty. Af tbe PbUeBop|iio&^y 0$B|^ 

$ef eg Xiectnro^ b|,Rpi8H» OdoPsL' Is. 

VblliMre’e Phttosbpbledi ^lftstibnpsy.^ 'fpe eottfiBrfii. eot 
r . raprmted in twe thic^ ..voltunc^s. '<Twp porttplts i^!|||Sffoe^ ,fis. • - 

ike Tn^*4ir r-*’ Bflftfiinl 'fiflll(|^ 





isi Vanning C^naes^uid ttielr ovlf 

* Hemedm • Twentf eyus urlsing Irgi^ J^^oxd^ii^tcMKV fr<m 
', Tenant. By the Anthor of “ Smtti to Landliros^ana w. 

dl&a Beven Alleged l^ereeentiofle^ A.]^. 64, to 
^ By ^os.'L’Etn^eB. ‘ 6d. » * * 

,TIie Eaekarietj. . By the kame Author. .64. # 

Vohlffyfw Bt^s.of Eni^ireS) trith Blatel^ of the Ancient S^ofiialiJ^ 
irto., carefully reprintcd^freno the 1>08t •editicih, cloth, lettered; 2 §^ ; ■ 
TIie.*meei !hri£aff i)f*'wmiam'Hoie, for BubH^ng^Tl^^ 
^rodiee^; •'yia., The late Jqihn Wilkos’s Oatechism, The Bbli'ti^r 
litany, and Tha Shieeurifts’ 'Orecd^.on three .ei*offlcio» inf<g- 
^taatione, at Guildhall,. London, during three* Buoceaeive^ daye-* 
Beoember 18tli, 19th, and«0th,*1617^bef ore three epeoial jt^ds, 
*and Mr. Justice Abbpt, on the first day, *antt* Lord CMef Juatioe 
ffilenborlragh, on the. lash two daya. This Yolnme Vjjs the ofi» 
'xecoitulhended Jor study by Sir WiUiajn' Harcourt to Bia Henr>. 
Tyl^, 2 a. . ‘ ■ 

The^'i&ile BoiiAQe of Christianity; of,* a Voloii from tMe 
^ C^geBf ®y an Indian. O iTicisR* ^Origihafiy published, at Ha, 
Jiper oowfjfs, Is. ; cloth gili Is. pd.*^ 

The Bfoll Ofili: a ^olitiead- JEtecord'of the years 1775 
to. 1880 ^ Compa^ncmg, with the groat ward of century, 

* * ' and b^^ht dowif to tha eloso of^loSp, with ftiU Index. • In pajier 

covurs, TO ^p., ed.‘ * * . ^ , . . . • . 

tWeB.'Vhieh Eoi^P* ' By' the ^autlfor of Joaima t)aviaBoir.” 

1 . Ofiginaay published ’in 3 ^Is.' at XI lls^dd., no^-issded com- 
* , plete iim vol, cloth giltf 2 b. - fid. 


Tih Bev.^ Joseph CookJ a Critical Elamination. By P» 6 /essor 
ftaa.*. W. ■ . ^ >*.•• 

•tgb» jr«wi«& Sabbath and .ae Obiiatiaa ^tord’i • By 
.Professor Blaokib.. 94.^ • * * . „ ' 

’ Jm^pn ih* IShe Heavens ; or, Kythology UilveileC ; 

of'Lecturea. By Logan- M iroitBLL. Bnif^ 

^ ^la^bnal ^^eries. :Oloth gilt, 6A 

iofehl Iddiitra^etiioxvii By; T. L. Stasnob. id. 


StUlqi^erf^” Cjjnnplf is iapne 1^. C^otbyfis* 

fttusd*' ' 







SMdia L’Srt'Of Bawmiftdw thi lowest price, no’reduc^ ■ 

^ tiott tbe tw^«f tho object being to supply rjs^ers 0/ tile Nait^f 
•i^orAr witji literatuM et, specially low rates, Orders musf M 
aCcOi&pi^ediby cost of Poatag^ which is mserted after thp lettw P. 
is mentioned, the *boo^ 

■^'of purokM^ aad* 2a.‘ in i^dition’^o price must be#e^t-, fpr. . 
looking, ;^ • 

Xi«ni Amibedey’s Analysis of Religious BeUef.-r-5r vois., 
demy dvo^pi'xyi. and 496,apd 612, croth (published at ^s.),- 
Induced to JEl Is.^ Quite new, pd unout^ 

OaptlUil B.. Fi Burtbn?s Frairie Traveller.— With ’hihp, 

• illnstr%ti<ms and itiperarios ef this principal routes, between- the 
'.JiissiSBippi.and the Pacific. By General Randow« MabcT. 
Orow^ B^o, pp.‘’ 270 , doth, reducedito Is. ()d. P. Sd! ^ ‘ ^ ' 

A Histbxy of the JJgyptian'.Bevolutipn, from th‘e peribd 6f 
the Mamelukeihto jihe.pleath of Mohammed A 1 t.»— F ronu^ah and 


• Furopean memoirtf, oral tradition and local faseafch; By* A. 

9.V0I8., doth, published aU 8 s.,ndw. reduced to fis. . . 



This work is an important oouftribution to the study com- 

parative mythology of 'the ^Indo-Germanio nations^ Tl^o . anthot 
introdueea the'deniienj^of tbo air, eartfi and water in th^varions 
characters assigned to them in the myths* and legendis of. all 
'civilised' hatione; and traces* the migration of the mythological 
ide%8 from the times, of the ^oarly. Aryans to those of the Greeks, 
Romans and Teutons. 

Owafmil ^Bottte betwpeji Efgyi>t «n<» S^ij. 
f ; • and Royal Highness tile Abchdokp LuDWte Salvappaoi Ansmy 
’ ’With 23 fhll-pa^' iilu^trations by the author, demy 8vd,(^plci(fl 
^ ’ extra .(pitbliished at /a: 6d.)? ^s* P.. 4 fd. 

r Rstywa^’ TiifA Motes in .South Africa, a , night m Gjian^^, PM01 

^ Jtophy of the Angle. Ry Fsedhsk^k Botl*. , Ofoth, 

“ . ]ftr 38 f,w* p. ^. ‘ * ^ ^ ' 

Tunis i the Lsnd Wd ths Bebplp.-r^By the OnsyAW »* 

*,4,^ ; ■ ■ -■• ■■*•- > 

fp. m lirth- «rpv M 
Tolumh the faawui flii|ay.?iga|n8t 

SroSirioiitoVlOA , ; , 

x. wiop^. 

r s a^ $he;imbnht of 

.^byCiarles 






The Noipke and Byways of Italy*. Wand^ngs in soareh ol' 
it* anplei^t tpnlsiins and tonddhi adpdrstitloivi. *By'uaAUF(TBD TaiT 
Bamaqs^^IUD.. Orovpn ^70,dk)th, pp. 814- fpablieidtd at IPs. 

The G^reat •Speeches and Orations bf Daniel Webiderr', 

With an essay on Daniel, Webster as a n^aster of Engliih at^o* 
By Eowm P. Whipvlb*. With an engraVed portrait’ of Danler 
Webster. 4to, cloth, 708 pp. (published at Us.), Ss. ' ^ 

Th9 Bio^aphy of Charles Bradlaugh.^-Written by. AppjM 
'S. HEAi)iKai.^r,' Crown 8vo., cloth, 332“ pagedf (nuhlj^ed at tit. 
reduced to 2 %. Gd. P; 4^d. ' v ! - 

Bminent in and out of Parliament. By J. 

BISON Davidson, Biirrister-at-law. Beings sketohea pf W, E.’ 
Qladatone, John Bright, P, A. Taylor, Sir C’. Dilke, J, OowOn, 
Sir W. l^wfion, IL Fawcett, J. Chataberlain, T. Burt, H. Riohar^,, 
«L, H.' Courtney, A. J. Mundella,- John Morley, Robert WiUi^ 
Dale, Joseph Arch, Edward S]^ncer Beesly, Dharl^ Haadon^ 
Spurgeon, Charles Bradlangh, Frederic Augustus, Maxse, James ' 
Beal, lifphoure Daniel Conway, James Allansoh Pioljpn, The. Hop* 
Afiberon Herbert, Edward Augustus Pteemac, Demy Bvo.,, 
.PttbUshed'at lOs. 6d. 28. 6d. P. 7d. 

Tifo Apocryphal New Testament/ being all the Gospels, 
Epistles, &c., attributed to *ChriBt, his Apostles, and their ipom- 
^ . panions in the first four, centuries of the Christian Era. Bf> 
.W.Honb. P,6d. 


Anoient ttysteries described, by Wiluau HdBis. With Ea* 

‘ gravihgs on Copper and Wood. 28 . '6d. P, 6d. ” • • ' 

Toltalre': his Life and Times* By F. EsriNASse. 1694 to 
. . 1726. 620 pp. . (published at Us.), 2 b. 6‘d. P. 8d. ' 

EE^i^UBeehn.'-By John Moblbt. 2 vCls., 7s. 6d. Published at 24*. 
!iihe Dpas t a Visien pf the Past, Present, and Tutnre.T^I^ 

^apt. R. H. Dyas. This book traces the rise,' reign, and deepy. 
V wperstitiod. published at lOs., reduced to 28. 6a. 


BHatdry of Bnfflii^ Literfeure^By H;, A. Tai 2 ib,D.O;Lj, TijaW, 
:lat^J)y ja.TAN Laun. 2 vols. Vel, -I, pp. 631j ><(1, JI.,* 

,12a. ; published at 24s, 

the fio^tpae.— By a OoMMCNAasir. / 

Ddys of a Oondemned«r’By yioioB Htoo. Witlh 
^haai^vatiDn* on Capital Punishmwt, by Sir^p. Hes]f>eth 

Itp. • 14* P. 8^. 

'Preach' l^ir&ussy in hiis Lifs 

jEpWABp Zati/BB. ' . Publiah^d at 6s. Pp, .*60, . Is,' *, 

'S^ittliajf%’‘ietteri bn 'Bibliolatry. 

^ { ' ^BpBNiltP, Ph.D„ Pp 144. 1 s. fid. P. 3d. Pu^iabed^a.t 

iil| of Leo» X|,:^By|iri^An.Eic^^^ 

p]^U2fi. ; if P. 2 Jd. * A/rondi^ iJistCrV^l awHiorJty'i 
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liSpiiKHlM cH from 1780 to 

, itf lpj^odix cmM^ng th« Pri&eipAl ETentii in I^noe froM 1780 
to tan prdMzit time, dialled from a political and pbilosopbioal 

f ntof :^iew, B/ Y. F. Benvekuii. Demy 8vo, 310 pp., is. Od. 

^ * * 
iSIlO, PiMtM&t’i Hom^. Showing the progreaa in the* condition of, . 
itfrienltaral Uborere from 1760 to 1865. Crown 8vo, 18$ pp., 6d 

A lEiftory of the Creation and the Patriarche ; or, Pftoita- 
4' teuimiatt^Anahrtieally Treated (Oeneeis).- .288 pp. 
OrOwn 8to. Is. ¥. 3Jd. . * 

Ckroldii’a PhllOflOj^y of Kant. With a Sketch' of* Kant’s *Lif#». 
az^d Writings. By A. 6. Pp. 194. Neatly bound. 

2e. 6d. P. 5d. Published at 6s. ^ 

2^e True l^istory of Joshua ‘Davidson, . Christian and Com- 
munWt.— By Mrs; Link LtntonI Sixth Edition. Handaotnelj- 
' bound/ thiqk paper, pp. 279. Price Is. 6d. P. 4d. 

SUMMiel’e iPoa^huinous Papprs. Pp.2p4. is. p.'4d. 

Half Hours with the Preethinkere—Lires d Lord Boling- 
brbkci. Voltaire, ShelFey, Anthohy Collins, Voinov, Thomai Ps&a* 

^ 8d. P.|d.' . ' 

JEtepubUean Superstitions* By Moncciib D. Coswat. Is. 6d.* 

. XPubUshed at 78. 6d.) P. 3d. 

Bdman Saprifioes in England. ' By Moscubb D. ^QoHwat. 
64 pp. ^(Published at Is.). 8d. P. id. 

(SudMianity. % MoifcuBS D. Coswat. (Published at It. 6d*) 
6d. P. Id. . . 

j^iAOaology and BewU Lore. By Moscubb D.GoswaV. 

' rpySl 8TSk ^tb' 65 iUneirations. ^Published' at £l 8s.) 411. 

fjte flurfival, with on Apology for Scepticisii. *471 pp. Is. P. Td) 

iaii and Osiris» or the Origin of Ohristishii^* . By 
SruA&TOinssxB, M.A. (brew.edition.) 8s.8d.P.>^VPffl^- 
lished by Meears. Longmans a^.lSs. 432 pages. . ^ 

PaielM Liwoi of Anoidni?and Hodeim itteroee. .Pj 

Buxb Yoses* « 270 pp. <Pnblished at is. 60;) ‘ Ikdd. .sp, 

in' ih#.' ruiippiUik . ^7 r. Juda, Vith; 

Htfrtdrt tti.). an P.SJd. • ■ *' ’ 
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A Vint to the Sdat of War in ttxe l^orth (tbo Crimoaa War). 
By Labcblliss WKAXA^.t. JPp.106. 6d..* P. l|d, , . 

fibweU’e Capital and Labour .—Includuig' Chaptiers on bis- 
' tory of Guilds, Trades’ Unions, Apprentices, Technical Education, 
Intimidatioh and Picketing, Restraints yn TlUde ; Stidhn«'**tMr 
Objects, Aims, and Results,; 1'rdde Councils, Arbitration, Go- 
dperation, Friendly Societies, the Labor Laws, &c. 

Howbll.' 4s. P. 5d. . • H 

SIm Sradei tJnions of Sxiffland. iy DUrPAids. 

Translated -by Nassau «t. Senior.^ i^ited by Thoius HuoHEg, 
M.P. 28. .P. ad. ‘ * ' 

This book, together with* tOapiial and Labooi^ by 
Howell, present views of Trade Unienisyi from entirely different 
standpoints. (Published at 7s.<6d. each.) ^ The two supplied, pcfCt* 
free, fords. 

Sketchea of • the Htm^rian Emigration into Turkey, By 
.A.Hoit\|p). 6d. P.a^.‘ 

JPiotttrea from the East.* By John Capper. > Describing espediBy 
Ceylon. Pp, 1G2. 6d. P.2d. 

Itontenegro and'^the Slavohians of 'TurkeV cWf 

Valerian KrasinsKi. This wery interesting book ought, at i^o 
present -time, to be moat eagerly read. Pp. 152. 8d. (r. 2d. % 

Elorian and Oreacena : *a Village Tale fr(ap*tbe Black, Forest. % 
Bsrthql!) Auerbach. * Translated by Meta Tatlob. 6d. P, li^. 


Oriental 2^zag • Wandeiings in *Syria, Moab, Abyssinia, and 
Egypt. .^C|aARLES.BaiaLTON. Handsomely illustrated. 

‘ -2g,6d. P.ed. ’ 

tBe tron Itaek. By MAWta Tom. * Translated rdd 
' ■ ^Ated by Henry VlEsrELLT', with fao-shnile. Otown 8fo., (Pub- 
lished at 9s.) * 28; 6d. P. 6d. 


The Age asid the Oorael': Essays on Clhristianity, its Friends tad 
Opponents. By the Rev,'B. Fsankland, B.Av A c<rittwy«W« 
book on the Christian side. 803 pp., 28; P. 5d. 


iife ^f fjMU?. By Tuques ,Soott. 2s. 6d. P, 

iiOhdott^. By thoRev. Dt/MaORioe DAinsa Two velum^r 
bound in one. Contains sThe Rev. H. I(. HawEis^athor SriaiOR 
.u.Mr, FOBBESt— Rev, T. T<Je»MouTH SAoBB^Kr. LubW^i^ 
^t)Ai*<Bii^Mr, MAomBB— Dean STJ^k^f^Canon 
HXEUiB-^lHr. Stoffobd BBooKE^jtiidiUght b^BSii^r-ArehbU^ of 


Vtf?k-rBWion (4 Londoii--Biibop 
'2^hiodbcVdo.,.£B. 458 pages. ^p^Bd. P 

in Ttr<)^VoliiAeB at,288. 
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tCiji#; i^dbliio of W, £. dladstono 'a^d of 

Bdttconafield.'r'liargo type, fiti£P eovora, 132 pp. (PitblUhed 
^ ^Pbat free, 3d. 

th0 AwiD'^tui^ Laborer, By T. E. KBBiiBLL,,pf the inner 

' ^T^ple. Cloth, 239 pp., l8. P. 4ft. 

iFH&clples of Beform in the Suffrage. By Shadworth D. . 
nODO^OK. Conljainingitlio fftnciiohs of government, the fletermi- 
iiiAtioi\of the governing olaasee, and the }>rot>lom of Refonul* doth, 

■ ^ now and nnent, la. P. 3d. • 

A l^racticat iffanual of the Law of Sales of Food, BrinkSi 

and htedictneS) VDlh the pVincipal clauses in the Explosive 

. • Subitlncei ^ct‘. 1675,' and Petroleum Acts, by a Btirriater and 
, Magistrate. &tiff paper covet, ppst 8vo, pp. 80. (Publiehed at 
:,aa) 3d. *p. id. •• 


F^inciples of Individhal Liberty: how applicable to 
the relation of the soxos. ".By W. 0. Ooupland.^ Followed by 
report of Debate in tho London Dialectical Society, in whiMi lifro* 
Bcsant, Miss VickorV, Dr. 0* B.Drysdald, Mr. Moncnro D^ Conway, 
and Mr. Bradlangh Wok part. PublishM at 6d. The Byeni 
■Hand; Jireceded by “'The Way to God,” ‘by A. J. Ellm*.. ‘Pub- 
lished at Id. The three pam^ots sent together, post free, for 6d. 


Oaetronozny a» W lime Art ; or, the Scionco of Good 1 
‘ a tr^iaiSlatipii o! the “Pbysiologio du Goflt” of Brillat-Savarin, 'By 
R. E. Akdsbson, M.A. (Published at 6sv) 2 r. 6d. P. 4}d. 

^^FhUosophy of the Conditioned ; with Otiticisms^a iplih 
’ Btuart Milrs Examination of Sir 'Willfam Haihilton’s PhnofOl^y. 
By Professor Mansbl. is. P. 4d. 

9 ^it^ianieA iskplained and BxefUlpUdikl 

' POditical (xovemmenty in answer to John Stnart MllL^ 46t pp.. 


The ficieaoci Of B*changw.-By N.A Ni<j»ow»h^ 

Ought to be rei^ by all interested in the odiMoy 

Z!^F of Zehim. Dim. 3(^ 

i^' relaM with a brief 

|i^e^la»a|ipniLbi,th^text ^ . f Mloj^ed m 
uinwrei^afkl.oa and Hume.' By CoiEiIHrift » 
!A E3d. 


lA /F. |d. ^ 
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The &if* and.SliraMlM cf WillUun lAteit. in ' hi« , X 

of Bi^e&d, Knowledge, an® Freedom; an Autobiegraphy, D^my 
' . %TO,.pl 9 t^ gilt, 473 pp, (Pablishod at Ss.) l8.,6d, ; p. 6d», 

Seleptione froja the EngUeh ;PoetB from Spencer to 

oheUey, with short literary notices. By- WllMJjff, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 452 pp. 28. ‘ P. 5d.’ ' • 

Exotioe: or, English Words from Latin Poets* By Br If. 
HojJmj M.A., Poan of ^Yatertord. Post '8vo, 334 pp., ‘wlth, 
thoroughly complete index. Is, 6d. . P. 4d. •* • ^ 

The< ABsooiation of Ideas* snd its Inil,u6nco.* on the Training M 
» the Mind. the Rev. Professor. Jas. McCosH, LL.t). 86 pp*,* 
wrapper. Id. P. id. * 

Who .was St. Titus? ,The Scripture notices on the subject <5^- 
paretl with received opinions, by A. KiSo, A.B; Demy 8to, 250pp. 

uu, p.m . ‘ . 

Xntraipoiitamfm v. Oiwil And Beligious Lil^rty. By the 
,, ‘"telobhited Father O’Keefe. DAny 8vo, 270 pp., Is. P,§a. 

PiAii^cal^Bights of the* British People; How aeqnli^A>‘ 

* retained, or forfeited; with a sketch df such rights under.anoisSf 
, and modern Republics, by J. A. Dean.- Crown 8vo, 868 pp., ololh 
■gilt, Is. 6d,, or in boards, Is. P. 4i 

tChB Secret SUstory of “The International” Wojfking' 
Ken’s Association. By Onslo^ York*. (PubUshed at 2s:) 
Crown iJvo, 166 pp., limp cloth, 6d*. P. 2d. . . ^ 

, 0 V its People and. their History. By W. Pshtos, 

S.A.f’ni^ith map, cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 292 pp., Is. 6^ P. 4d. 

Of Pasts in Soknoe and A^t 
» AUio*.- This vary uieful book contaiUB a complete record of Ins 
inventions, improvements, and'all matters of jnteroat 
wHh 0h,«lfi)8 W Qeology, Botany, Zoology, etc.,.^t<v, in Iwpi and 
'W fiul imoit of the President’s ^eecn at me British AiAeV 
eisfidh. NeW, doth gilt, crown Svo, 210 pp., W., or'in bdards fA' 

dot' tHS’ l^tdple. 'By B. d» PENimonr OHsix?* , Pii^ 
cio^giit,9d. p.sd. ; ^ 

Xdw dii$ 3Sttgiand bSeoihe'an Oligarchy f 

“ montwrjr Raforniors, wdth a Short Tmt^ 
ptsi Goyontepent. . By J» 

it BtUS of all Stats 

lig a rspHst of KpiiuSP BSksS** eelshrated my 
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Oft' tli 0 BvX Bi 7 »flBr, 1^5}/ Stilt 

eov^ 7^ Jip. 3d. F. Id. Pi^bltihed at 28. 6d: 

a^tlo Lettara qn Obriftiialty and tht 

;Pap«rooTt(rt^6d. * P. 2d, ' . 

FoUtioiU PodSM. By VIgtob Hugo and GARUULDt* Id. 
P. ld. 

Ifatioxiill Znlldritaftoe*: an EjihaustiTt TreatiM on th« Land 
Question. By 'Jimes Walker. 16 pp;, demy dto^'aHtehed^ ld, 
P.Jd. ■ . 

'ihjl. 1 of “Hdftlthr.'’ A MontblE Magazine, edited by G.^DmWry, 
H.D. Containing the whole issues for 1873f‘nill of intereetiqg 
artiolos on food, dress, dii^ses^ sanitary matters, do., ^o. (Pnbi' 
lished at 2«.) Cloth, new, 6d. P. 4d. 

inquiry 4nto iho Xheorieo of Eiktory, with speddl refer- 

K tho principles of the Positiyn .Philosophy. By W/ A^am. • 
with the philosophy of Cqmte ''i^ith 'greA care and critical 
ability, piis work was favorably ^lotlced byj, S. Mill Demy 
Byo, 441 pp., 8s.* P. 7d. * ■ , • 

l^litioal "Pamphlets by ThomeCt Paine--^* Beeline and IhU of 
< the English System of Finance;*’ ** Public Good;** "Letie^'W, 
Citizens of America ; ** ^ Agrarian Jnstloe opposed to Azarian 
Iiaw and Agrarian Monopoly, with a plan for creating a l^tional 
Fund,;** '’Dissertations on the First Principles of Government.** 
The five free fo 5 dd*. ^ 


Pamphlets by &. B. Owen~^**A Lecture on Oonsfetenoy ; ** 
*' Siti)a1.1ons— Lawyers, Clergy^ Physicians, MflS‘ nn6 
^'Parby and Susan: a Tale' of Old England;.’* '* WeatA ana 
Misery;** Neurology: an Account of some SspdHniKiH 
Cbrebral Phvgiology^” <^#Sennon on Free Iinqnlr3^ 

Or w wlmlwfree for 6d. 

ll^ XiaVs and Bcienee of the PoxinatiDn 

<|imt of Langroag^ By Court ns GsDnsa' IAar^ 
iJmwmio PiRoon. RoyiU Svo. 234 pp., dd, P. 

Petrsonal EarratlVe of Tirawels ip iGaatera' Lands, 

Tnrhish^in 1^ in s Series of Lette^|67, &all ByvPi^..»^ 
irdmiAii; TBe letters are fnU of moil 
.fog Eastm So^ and' PeUtical Life. . t}r6wq^<^.|a)gMi 
JA, paged of els«dprtft,dd* P..1J? * ^ 

hy CaAmss 

hennd, l^n vplnttei2s.(^ pnbU^st3i. 6 

"■ih ' 




, . .. tiU, vaim ^ titl« "4 S«yf 

‘‘TK»1 

iW'iwpw'ty's;- ■“ ‘ 




and '**Ji Jodihoy to Rnssla.' 
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lifil mi 4 Wiriiin^i V>f jtoMph' BrioiUy^ 

M* * ' 

beland imdev tM Land Act, with io Appendix qf idxdihg 
' ttttdet* the Act, giving the eTlddace jn fnll, jnd^cial dicta, ete><^dt 
E. CiiiT-WALt, fiarriBter*at*law. 8 tc, 280 pp., cloth (^nhlisM 
aide,), price Is. *64. 6d. , ^ 

Three Tears of the Saetem QueBtion.~B7 the Rer. 

MaoGoll, M.A. 8to, pp. 302. Cloth (published at’5t.), price 
la^. P.6d. 

Oai^ses of the Afghan Wary being a selection of the* papers laid 
. before Parliament, with a connecting, narrative and’ comment 
3vo, cloth, S23^p. (published' at 6s.), price Is. 6d. , P. 5d. 

Cleo^ra.*e Needla, the Obelisk of Alesi^drla. Its acquisi- 
tion and removal to England ' described by Lient-Gesetal Sir 
J.4Mai Edwaud ALBxaNDBiL Cloth, 8vo,' pp. 109 (published at 
28. 6d.), price Is., post irea 

The Flhilos^hV Of.fia^derriting.-T-By*DoN Faux on Sala- 

' HAMCA. With fac-simite autographs of distinguished authors, 
artists, statesmem journalists, etc, etc. Cloth, 3vo, 158 ..pp. 
(published at ds od.), price Is. P. 8^d. 

Itettiories of my Bsile. A complete History of the Origin of the 
Italian War of 1859. By Louis Kossuth. Cloth, pp. 446. 2a 6d. 

Tocoe aad Katter.— By Prof.* Luowio Buphubr. Pp. 284 
(pnbUftk^at6s.),2i.6d. P.4d. 


Tha .Kistory of a Xou&tafn —By Eusbb Rdcuul. Translated^ 
frohi pe Fienoh by Bebth a Moss and JoBk Lxlub. IHtiAretedi 
HandMnriy bound, in cloth gilt, pp.* 262 (published at fi 6d.), 

3^6df,F.fid. 

ii^e AhalOffir of Beli^on, Katoral and Revved; to^the Ooh- 
sytuilhn end Coarse of Mature. To which are added T04 Arm 


IDim^tions: I 01 Porsonal Identic 11. .Of ^e Natnre of ' 
Tirtiie.^y JoiSPH Rutubb, LL.D. ^th, Index and Qnoltloaa. 
for IfBamlnation by the Rev. G. B. Whbblie, A.M. Oloth, ^ 
.^.36tf,2a6d. E4di 

Rir DAvm. RBBvmii^ XJS.^ 
^tri^tq^bhap on the Being end FaovJtiei of Man, 


f a* aMtlo^ AuBqomeiie of Natural Magic. lUnstrtted by 
Oloth j|ilt» pp. 424 (pubHshed at 4$, ^ 

ii ^ wie ahd llaiters.— B t the Anthpr of *»FmnAk k 


Aitimoie ahd Witers.-By the Antnpr of » Friends ^ 

4ii «d.>, a ,f il 

,aa affeethig the, Prosperity of. Omaevee, W 



|6 

By K. Lras Ii«3^ *• **• 

t- i-i.- vv o j. Hoiyo*k».-“'nie Sooi»l UMta ot Pro 

■ s^SK Tompotanoo," with romarho on errOro in its advocacy , 
?TM«uppwscdLwtaro at Cheltenham!” “Public tassona pi 
flani^man.” The lot, post free, 3d. 

Hod^rnProtetteatiam: afewwordsbn Essays and Ravfev*. By. 
■raLAYMAMc (Published at 6d.) Post free l^d. > 

nvAfiiliilitv o£ the Goepel rfarrativee ofethe Bii^h 
^ Infant of Christi with an Introduction on the Ajj* ^ 

410 pp., 2s. 6d. P. 0.d. " 

Thh Eternal Gospel ; or, the Idea of Chri«fean PorfeoMity. By 
'* N; W. Ma'okay, M.A. (Published at Zs. by Thpma §eot1vi In 
' '4wo Parts, '200 pp. in all, Gdo P. 2d. 

i^.-By C. BrjicK, U.D. Cloth, pp. 138 (publiahedPit.^. Cd.)^, 

ttuMii- Bant and Present— By Shoshm 
' ^^talninff Ewiys on thd Origin and D0Jflop*^o»^dl ^ 

^dhto: Its.di£feront Phases. Buddhism t Old tod W. 
Pourauism : Uj;. the Popular Eeligiom . Vedantlsajl 
S^O^tll.odo.l Philosopheib-Besults of 
aaJ the changes they introduced. . OMte.; Ite 

medans and t^e History of their Kiue oyer j 


toiserwe 

Bengal anS thbBralunas. Bltld alTttoeA' i iWO , 
UJdcliSftoterr-Hlndui ^ 

SSsiatlto In Indiar^itistppiTtoPjlieytodgft'WW^^ 
«ti Cloth giB>pP‘ ^ i^hUshed at lfc> Hr 






jratoral tBjitoiy Eaw Ch^nuiiiroe. * 

Ph^ioal* Gbotpiphy of tho Home Ooqnti^'^'Tlie Adjaoeat Cos^ 

, tine^. ^ Our Colonial Depeudenciev and I'oreii^TiiieOluneuons. * 
The- Vegftabl^ Kingdom? Fooid plants. ■ Industriji and 
Plants. The Animal Kingdoih. Tjie Mineral JEh^dem. * Metids , 
-and Minerals JroRer.|with Map, Polyglot Vbcahumry, and jGflbi^‘ 
sary, ete. A Mannhrof Recent and Existing Cbn^aroe from the 
yeiar J.7S0 to 1872.* Showing' tho Bevelonment of, Indus^ %t 
Home - and «\hroad. daring the Oontioentaf System, the Prot6(j- 
tio^st Polity, and the era of Free Trade.. Tho Technical ‘pistory,, 
of.Colmmerce. Pr^hjstorfc and Ancient. Industriaf Art, Mediaeval 
Art, and Modern Indn^rial Art. In sir. vols. (pnblishe# at 1^.), . 
4s. 6d.* 


QfOJjmi L 1 HBAEY.SEB 1 ES.-Bayaf 4 Taylor’s Dher- 
. flions'of the Echo Cln|— The Book of Clerical Anecdotes— Byi;on’s . 
Don Juan-r^fknerson’s Letters and SoefaiAimS— Godwin’s (William) 
Lius ef the Noci^mahcei^-T-Holmes’s. Professor at the Bri^klast 
TanW— Hdbd’s Whims and Oddities, complete,’ with all the original 
illustrations— Irving’s (Washingtop) Tales bf a Trwveller-^Irring’a 
.(Washington) Taleii 3 f ftie Alhatnbra-x^ehse’s (Bd'^ard) Scones^ 
tod Oocuj^ations of Cotytry Pifo—LCigh^ Hunt’s Essays, with ' 

S irtrait and.infeoduotlon by Edmund OllierT-Malloiy’s, Sir Tlos. - 
orte d’Arthuf, tho Stories qi -King Arthur and of the E^ghti’of^, 
•thd. Round Tables edited by.B. I^ntgomsery.Ranking-^Pasoid’g/ 
Provincial Letters.; a new translation, wHh historical introduotioii 
jan.d Aote^hv.T, M’Cri?, D.D., LL-D.-^ope’s Complete 'Poetical 
'Worka-rRochefouCald’s Maxifpsiphd Moral Refloctiohs} witih notes 
tod iiatrodhetory esaa^ by Saint^Bouyo— St. Plotre’s Paul and- 
Virginia, and the Indian Cottage f edited, with Life, by ti^ Rot. 
K Ol&rke; both*wrie 8 complete in. one volifpio. Reduced to Is, 
^h, ^ post 8 d. extra... 

.Works. .Reprinte(|- from the original MSS.> The Poef 
of Ath^m and DemocnMigr. pi tlvee -Folmhos, each* complete In 
itself.^ Vol. t, Early Peoms. 'Vol. - 2 ,. Later P*oems. - Vol^ 
Pdlilhiuwbua^oems. 28 ..ea^h\ 

.Hatthr* aii^.lEotioni. .Py N< k! Nioholsok, m;a:, Trinity college, 

' ptford. 48 pp.,deniy 8 vo, 8 d. P.li. 

^*Xs«ayMi 01 a 8 hifidatioiu*,By%oviaAoA 8 siz.^ Svo. Pp<tC 
, andBw. 'Clo|h. (PuhlffikeB ai 128 .) KeduoedtoBs. P.Od. . < 

and ibalt^ By Di. 
f ; 801 . pp. la. P, 4 d, ' 

Vinctinff of fhe Book. iAfi.es 8 ay en the origin of the DoMa' 
j By John RoBBBraov. Thip is ^hi% impi^r^t 

7 -workwrhioh provoked the famous heresy proseoution. 'PnbliriiCd 
PosJfiM la 

‘ in tU» OeAfunr. •’A.RhU^ Ihd 

‘ “ Survey of ph Lama ’* ' ^ - . 

^sorp^.Eeoleiiasyo^ 1 
hy 




^ !Sa7Ai -ttMl’ Angis filiown .to hav^w^ated.Ui Astro-. 
' ’ wwifliiali&noto Id. 

bftirtiilWiMi iftnd Woii-Interveiiiiott on thd Foreign' Pc^ 
of »arAt Britain, from 1700 to 1866. By; A. G. « 

' 'P6iiy 8ro, 800 i)p: 28... .p.6d'. . 

the -Antl-^PdwH ldbr^.~i‘How did j^o come by^he-^fOTmjr 

* ” by^ J;*Rt " ‘ Dr^gonnad w ^ bodSe <)r 

tba bsibOTons atrocities ef Romanism wider PopoJP^K. 'r:;'. 

r;Boaii<iu.; “Maty “i”?, JJSr’^SsrUSt 

'^iat«d Hwrt.of ^eaua,- presented m wfr ftU oharMW 6jr^^ 


Minpbldtwy.^tten by eminent »avanco^w8 »uu * 

So oelebrfcted Unitaria.n, Dr. B..Boi«d, are fijlb 
concerning the frauds and impostnrp; 
l^blisbef at 4d; M^d-e^ch;' 

.te the sanie^'seties--''* Confession itf the 
it is and ffhat it Mpes.” By the Mted M. Morin , trane 
;iatdd hf J. E. Bedrd.. (^b^bed S Is.) 8Q'pp. 8d.^ P. ld.^ 

CfhUdreri^sAxlmeitte: 

’ ^StoL. Manual Of nnfsory.m(^icine, 

mnrses andto aU are intscelted m.cari^ for JJ®®: 

. « xiAZts T, R n P * Kd.. etc. Thii^ extremely nsefnl 


lOO-a lhents, instruct one for |ne general «auiwc«.M-v. , 
chUdr^, W 47 pree’criptiots'lsitb a table of doseS»f<» M 
eases. (Published ^at*28.) ! 8d. P/ld.; 

ni» 4ta^ <rf the AihMtee 

tS.ZU. OorreetfOBdent (ao^or of the 

eolor^ map, ||lpth, ofoTO-avo, gilt,.4Wjpp., 2a.M • ^ *T , 

SbtidWiK Borneo ••Resolloottona. 

^aS»i AW«4 »ATrii.«Iat^.V T. a !>>#. , 2«. „ ’ 

‘it^ j tiah fettfeMfati. l?to the QepaM of BmsbWH Jv*^' 

^Jated>l>yS^fall». Cloth, U.6d., ?„«Jd.', - si , 

tfir nw^litofy WriftW-ax fi»ttw. >Hto 

^ I^ords, by* “ Verh*,’^ reprmtpd^ifrom the mkn<m9U^i^.PP^ 

■ ipmee." 9? B*- ^ . ■ . - ..,^ 1 ^... 

,, iffK*. M' aj2i«. . , . , 



ana V 19 drM&M^iia^on; 

' Hutpric^ Beitro9p«ot ; Thp.War bf Indepandanoa ; Bst^lilteidht 

of ^ Eing^ of Gte^e thb Ionian fUanda,* Btatq/s* 

inen on Greece ;.TwoBtyTflve Years of !Bnrop^ Pdlioy •, 
fit the Gtnal •powers, eto^ ptp: . Pitl^lishM at lOd. Cki, m X$7$/ 
Demy 8vo, 2s.‘ P. 64 . 

‘Galileo GalUOi.*T®y von (Jl^Lam' Translaied by Mr 
'^dAos.* a ni^ralpon of liie Mstorieaf eTents in the W< 


the 


Mrs*« 

r*0f. 


I gjrmt-Itaian p^psopher^^oontainitig j[a) hfp ccjrreapoifd* 
10 tha the oorrespop^dnce relating tokbim; (6)k»tbe'r^{)brt8 
of ^ioolini, tbe Tasca:^^ ambassador at* Rome, tp>is Gbverwpent 
at ITorence, during and 'after Qalileb^s trial; fc), th!^ acta of thd 
tHal from the ori^na> MS& in the Vatican^ thdemtf snble* 
(jneot thereto'; and* aili izfde^'ol references to o'^er aia:ty worlll 
qnoted.. Demy §vo;’ 860 pp.: .published by E^an PjyU, in 1^70, 
at Ids. ; now offerftd at 4*8/ P. 8yd. , 

Servettika^ Oeaw.— By B. WniiB, M.D. fhis wort ft a study 
of fn impO];tai]^t epoehife the early'hiatory of the Relomatftn; 
jiving. aih abcormt of the ycihth, life, worfs, ^pst aqd rrkl at- 
▼ie^^pi^.and the snbseqnent escape bf Seivvetus^ his attest at 
*GeneYa at^the iniitance of*0alviif; the political stateof 'Oenffa at 
the 'date of diis. arrest; h|e arraignment by Oal^iu^oh the oapital 
(^fu^es; diia sentence 'and*pecntion. Beautifully printed on 
tohed paper,' imd dnriqiifed, wiw .tfro splendidly oxiycuted .porteaits < 
of^Servetns aitd'Clalvm; idemy.8To, ^pp.; published at 18s. 

^ . now offer^ atids. ^P. 8i 

XiOftgfoUoW’s Poems, tety handsome o.dli»on, illustrated. Hull 
calf^ilt? Crown 8yo. Ironed' paper^ l^rbled edges. ^Ss' 

.tlniform^with above. ' 

Poetic; jrmolures: or Passages from tiie Poets« Cbrono^, 
• IbglcaUy ganged from John Barbour, and Gleoj|reyCbadoer in the' 
ear^part of thu 14to century to Algernon S^nburne. 644 pp.. 

O0^!l9iiIpQBASY *S^YXEW,.--Yolame>q '(pqblwhe at 1:^ 

‘ ea^}; ld74^eokuol^e iu 2Vol^ 6s;: Containi:^ Uitidep bn W. S. 

' Gladutoae;.T..Bras8ey, Sir *V{.*HerspaeU, Prefussqx; Clifford^ Dean 
/Btuofty) Btrl and many other fapons writers. • ^ 

JuaHu'W |fbWber> li76.T-1;hd Courses oIReliMoua fHoni^t, by 

thV iU^t lESqjl W. K Oftdidone, M.P;| ojbnatlaa Svldedees] 

^Pmbiriiwi by Ridiar^ bHolt Hnt^n; SpIt^kmlnAet 

^ghtfoot^tod^^Mny^^r a ^oto ^b^; 

sto.^s 61 




A.|^rll to Arngnst, 1879,-;PaniivoroHS Planti, by BUi^ 

and.^ts' paoged, The Soo!a)'Pb9o8opb| and Religion ^ 
‘Oojite; and mwf bth^r artielee^by It. Stewanf^oole; Pk^fese^ • 
Gjlfetnain, Gardiner,* Si Georg« Mimt, Boiyimy P»i. 

Pdtmer, Bdmd Oaird| R. A* Prbctor, l^rl Bbb'dy’dPisbfessor Kelt 
mfln, Ernest Ren'axf, ^ Benj^anMn Pine, .late* Lieutenani-Gnvei^ * 
of Naiid (on lb» Boers ISblns), e!^,f6t«. , 28. 6id. 

TheVoUo^g dinermt nuinbers can‘1»e snj^l^ nt«bJ. eMh,'or IS 


eKcepting October.->*>1876 : c^pTete, eiccepting 
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qiatojv^- Oi5 pWoH in India; Eecent eMcA Membiw; Savage Llje: tho 
^•HtfflrapTrilwB of North Aiheriqa; Merchant Sowing # *1!?^ 

^itM^^artiolee on ifitfndasr and Itopt; Moateadys BenUnTecMiipO*;, All^:^lc^ 
Jhriatianitv- Padflc lilaSert’Protilion. BIU; Education In^neBlMjni 
SS!*Sa&uicwa» of Baroda; Houae Ventilation ana^Watmlng;, Mencw of 

iSitionof WomM: ScottiBh ^nlversHies; Ouldar Ndyri^? ®:9]weJ,eU 

ffllthlSSs 

tftlM articlee on thoOhartered Guilds of Lo^on; Illicit OommiMlooB; ^rrlet 
SiSlSd Prownt Education of Solicitors; Oiir (laeUc CultuN; Buccessful 

JKSiSf. hiiSf of Ao Blue NilerEaBtern QneBtioii. Cd. 1878. January 

KllItJfnJ’tt^tioleflL on!Dbmocraoy in Etuwpe; Charlbtte Bifntc; ‘Eduosj^n of 
?5la!\eBBinK- The Indian Famine; dealt with in Western India; Charles 
Kner Th/Te& April eontains articles o» the LitoQUure.of ^ 

WffhaniBtan* Nlccolh Machlatelll and his Times. AptiJ coi^i^b ^rt^les on toe, 

; Federation orthe'EnplBlr Empire ;‘‘A t^o 

. Prince^nsort; TheophritBtoe Such; An: Jdmjognl^ 
^tlonal* System.- Octoher*oontaln8 articles on toe Fetation 
Ire; Imw of EealPa^rty; Indiwi MOTny; C^vohr and 


Teach-rSi Iroperlum et IdbertdS; EelaUon of Bimr to, 
- nJiniA •Ait ’RiittBifl.'n ‘RAfnrmirs : India and our 


rta»,»rllC1^0« . ^ 

tilnB articles on toe 

oeta of Upsaia-i Mar- 

ice Oonoort Gs%e' Lawa and Gome 
pUBcfflty. 

teotdfes on rood* Bi«6afli«/ii, ^tatiw, to. 

^^'oriilOn, o\her impe^ Saatters of dorhestiq* ejpndndy* 
i Bxr eminent UntI&iiti«B. . ro^t free* • 


• DJ VUUUQUV « - -T- » T ' . . ^ i 

Bo£tfr6e.ls.'' 
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£l3UCATiO,NAL. 

nJLLi: OT ^’SCtEN'GB* 1IL^A^S> 

^X.<^Idgkt, Hei^t, and Sound. By A^miis Bssjuirr.’ Tfl.iiyre^t 
. ea6a.> .|llaetvated.‘, ^Boabd in limp Aloth^ Is.- ^d.;[ 

!* clothe 2fl. . * 

Xj|^0Q]xeral Bi(dogyi. By Edwasb B. Avse^o,* B.8b,. 
Bkysiologicfd T^blei. JBy Dr. E. B.' Avklikg'. . 2i 
Tables. By Dr. E.'B>j^imLiKa. Is. 


Fjsom List B. 


^.Bleinexitary Cll^emialiry.* ByRev..H. Mabtyn Habi^ B.A. la. 

a. CbmpeAdium of * From the ^lartie^t Times] 

^ to ^D. 1872.’ Wit&copious qiyotatioii^ on leading evei^tsand Con-, 

• ' etitutional’ History,’ with? Appendices. By Hbbbebt R. OiiNXoif. 

’ 368 2>]k/ ^uUisnpd at Ts. e<i 2s. 6d, -P. 6df ’ • • * 

Plirat BoOk dl Eaglisli GramAiar.- By ^ohk Hqoh ]^wlbx^ 

^ • Third, editiodj Cloth, 3d. P? Id, 

LatixtfGramxitaz* tfyLlDiBBT; Pp. 179.* Npatly bolmd. .(Pub-. 
li8hod'ilK4«,) ^6d. P. 2A 

ShgHsb dlrai^niar.. . L: aad:«A. Poooo* ‘ P)>i 

. .^Publisheti .at 38.) - 6d, /P. 2Jd. 

' Tacts.* aiid TIjgures, Impordtnt. Events m ueograpsy,' 

> . XiiteraWr^, iSography^Eccjlesidstical History, '6t0., ^c, ' 

in clasAflod nljj»nolo^cal order. Pest free, j t * 

Balers AnatpiAy and Pbysielog^ of ICaia. 3tudeW e^tiohy 
Prof ufely illustrated (pdblished at aQs: Cdr), *81. Cd: P.'fid. Shooi 
.edition (pubK8h|ft a^7rf^d); ^s.6d. ' P; 4j^. 

TiiTSt* ^slmAS in* Goology. With a l^eoihl ameie mm mo xoau- 
stoBes' of Difbyshir^/aBd a.Olosjsary eiplansio^ of Geelpi^il 
.iTerms and*tIilh'deriTati()p8, wit)x Actions, and s general dfai^rajA; 
:of the sfraia. By.W, AbA^ 178«PP<} P<tpw Rovers ^ubUsh^ at 
t8,j6iA^ poitVfee 6d. 

jbdldimejlibs of Geology^ % Samubl SiAbp, F.S.A., F.G.8. 
trodnotoxy^-Btratigraph^oal'anAFalseontoloifiDal} nrith exhaubtite 
Tai^le of ula^^oatipn bf Cfeplogfbat Formation. Gloth,Ad. Pi 



.Fark0r’B OomnendituKi of ITftttixal * Experimental 
Pliiloftoph;f^ Sliohanice, Hydrogtaiics. Acoustigg, Ab: 
tFonOmVi etc., etc. PoBt'Svo, profisely luustrAtdd ‘400 pp«' 
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